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Book the Third. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE HEART OF MAYFAIR. 


More than twenty years have 
elapsed since the events I have 
narrated in the two preceding 
books. 

During this long lapse of time a 
great many changes have taken 
place. There have been wars and 
revolutions and changes of govern- 
ment without end. France has 
witnessed two great revolutions 
and a mighty war. Spain has be- 
come a republic, then a monarchy 
under an Italian prince, then a re- 
public once more ; and Italy has at 
last obtained her liberty, and be- 
come one united nation, with the 
Eternal City for a capital. The 
grand day-dream of ‘the divine’ 
Dorothea has been realised after 
all, and perhaps it is thanks to her 
that this great event has come 
about. 

For the other personages of our 
story, however, these twenty years 
have not been particularly event- 
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ful, and so I shall pass them over 
in silence, and take up their history, 
as it were anew, in the present. 

We are in the lovely month of 
May, in the middle of a gay and 
unusually brilliant London season, 
and our lot is cast with the doings 
and sayings of that bright efferves- 
cent world which calls itself ‘the 
great world.’ 

It is a fine starry night, and the 
carriages of the aristocracy roll in 
every direction through the nowgay 
streets of Mayfair, conveying the 
worshippers of fashion to the vari- 
ous temples where they intend de- 
voting the evening to the god of 
pleasure. 

In one of the most fashionable 
squares of the metropolis Lady 
Oddicums holds a select reception, 
and it is to her house that we first 
direct our steps. 

A brilliant crowd is gathered in 
the elegant and artistically-deco- 
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rated saloons of the marchioness, 
and her ladyship stands at the top 
of the gilt and velvet-carpeted stair- 
case, receiving her guests. 

In the back drawing-room, which 
opens into a large conservatory, 
profusely adorned with flowers, we 
perceive a group of persons who 
seem unusually preoccupied in 
some all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation. Let us approach them, 
and listen for a moment to what 
they are saying. 

‘She is very beautiful,’ is the 
general remark; ‘but what is her 
true history ?’ is asked on all sides ; 
and, strange to say, a long silence 
follows the question—the old 
ladies shake their heads, while the 
younger ones smile and look un- 
utterable things. The men, for 
the most part, remain silent, and 
cast on the young ladies looks that 
imply a great deal of unspoken 
scandal. 

‘Do you think that she can be 
her daughter ? at last murmurs a 
little lady who evidently is but a 
recent arrival amongst them. 

‘Oh, dear me, no,’ answers an 
elegantly-dressed lady, whom by 
her fair curls, tall graceful figure, 
and unmistakably patrician fea- 
tures we recognise at once as Lady 
Boursetile, the ever-reigning queen 
of many a royal feast—‘ oh, dear 
me, no. Why, my dear, two wo- 
men more unlike never existed in 
this world; no one who knows 
them can possibly say ‘at. Lady 
Rollingford is a fresh-coloured, fair- 
haired Scotchwoman, who, though 
no longer particularly young, has 
lost none of the unmistakable cha- 
racteristics of her race; whilst Miss 
Reymond is a brunette, with an 
olive complexion, dark hair, and 
black eyes, that speak of a South- 
erm country and reveal Southern 
blood.’ 

‘Was Lord Rolliigford dark ?’ 
asked the little lady again. 

‘Lord Rollingford? oh, no, he 


was fair and very English-looking. 
I remember him quite well—poor 
fellow, he died in Paris whilst on 
his wedding tour !’. 

‘Then you do not think that she 
can be Ais daughter ?” 

‘I do not think it at all probable; 
besides, would a woman like Lady 
Rollingford have adopted a daugh- 
ter of her husband’s? I say no— 
what do you say, duchess ?” 

The lady to whom this question 
is put by the charming countess is 
a tall frisky dowager, in a pale 
pink-satin dress. She is the well- 
known Duchess of Warrington, and 
by her side stands her equally ad- 
mired daughter, a young lady who, 
though perhaps no longer in her 
first youth, adds to her by no means 
common charms of person a most 
uncommon mind. 

The duchess smiles graciously, 
and after a short pause answers, 

‘I agree with you, Lady Bourse- 
tile; Ido not believe that Miss 
Reymond is any connection what- 
ever of the Rollingford family.’ 

‘ Yet she bears the family name,’ 
urges the stranger. 

‘Ah, because Lady Rollingford 
has adopted her, so of course she 
bears the family name.’ 

‘But what is her real name?” 

‘Her real name?’ says Lady 
Boursetile, shrugging her alabaster 
shoulders, amply disclosed by the 
lowest of black-tulle bodies, and 
making the splendid diamonds and 
sapphires on her neck glitter and 
sparkle—‘ ‘hat nobody knows.’ 

* How very strange ! 

‘Yes, it is certainly one of the 
mysteries of Mayfair.’ 

‘I wonder Mayfair has not found 
it out long before this, or, faute de 
mieux, invented a story to account 
for it in some way,’ exclaims a tall 
fair-haired young lady of most con- 
descending manners. 

‘Oh, as to that, Miss Oscott, 
Mayfair has not been behindhand ; 
believe me, the worst of it is that 
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it invents far too many stories. 
Twenty or thirty different accounts 
of Miss Reymond’s birth and 
parentage, all equally inconsistent 
with each other and with common 
sense, are in circulation at the pre- 
sent moment.’ This is said by a 
young nobleman of manly appear- 
ance, fair moustache, and expres- 
sive eyes, who is evidently anxious 
to win the regard of the young lady 
before him. 

‘ What is the last account, Lord 
Kingsford ?’ asks this young lady, 
with a look of expectation. 

‘The last account is that she is 
the daughter of a certain high per- 
sonage, whose name had better not 
be mentioned.’ 

‘But his daughter by whom ?’ 
inquires the countess. 

‘You want to know too much, 
Lady Boursetile. I am sure your 
imagination is lively enough ; can’t 
you guess ?” 

‘Well, yes, perhaps,’ she says, 
laughing, and then adds, turning 
to the duchess, ‘Oh, my dear, is 
it not too shocking ?” 

Lady Victoria—thatlady’s daugh- 
ter—comes forward and speaks for 
the first time. 

*I can guess what you mean, but 
I am sure it is not true; for if such 
were indeed the case, do you think 
she would have been brought up 
as a Roman Catholic ?’ 

As the group of people to whose 
conversation we have been listen- 
ing begins to disperse and divides 
into smaller groups, I think I will 
seize the opportunity to say a word 
or two about young ladies in gene- 
ral, taking Lady Victoria Fitz- 
Charles as an example, as she has 
remained standing alone, and at a 
little distance from the rest; for 
this young lady, like many others 
in London society, has given her- 
self up to one of the most pleasing 
delusions which the artificial life 
fashion obliges them to lead has 
fostered. No doubt, like many 


others, this talented lady has been 
led to believe that in England 
there exists a vast number of young 
noblemen of fortune whose desire 
to marry is so great that any well- 
born girl, gifted with a fair face 
and possessing a few accomplish- 
ments, has only to bide her time in 
order to make a grand marriage. 
Accordingly these young girls are 
in no particular hurry to get hus- 
bands, and, graciously waiting to 
see who will bid the highest for 
them, prefer talking and laughing 
with men who amuse them, but 
whom they would never dream of 
marrying ; whilst they are cool and 
distant in their manner to those 
men amongst whom they would 
be only too glad to choose a hus- 
band. 

Lady Victoria is one of these. 
She is the daughter of a duke ; she 
has the entrée to every drawing- 
room in Europe, and, owing to her 
rank, good looks, and talent, she 
is everywhere welcomed and looked 
up to; butso convinced is she that 
she has only to throw her handker- 
chief to marry the man she chooses, 
that she allows the years to roll on, 
and enjoys life to the utmost, heed- 
less of the future. Did ever duchess 
and her daughter enjoy themselves 
so much as Lady Victoria and her 
mother? Spending season after 
season in going to balls, concerts, 
and operas, and the winters in visit- 
ing at splendid country houses, con- 
ferring the honour of their society 
upon all who have the courage to 
ask them to their castle or man- 
sion ; every now and then taking 
a voyage to some outlandish coun- 
try, out of the way of the common 
herd of tourists, trips full of fun and 
adventure, and thus waiting from 
year to year for the expected ap- 
pearance of Prince Charming, care- 
fully abstaining from accepting any 
offer which does not wholly satisfy 
her aspirations. For has she not 
already settled in her own mind 
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the sort of existence to which she 
is entitled—the house, the horses, 
the rank, the wealth, and the hus- 
band that are necessary for her? 
Perhaps the talented Lady Vic- 
toria, like many other less highly 
favoured young ladies, considers 
herself a victim to men’s treachery, 
and has been deceived in the hopes 
she had been led to entertain about 
this young duke or that rich earl ; 
but she is too much a woman of 
the world to allow her mind to 
dwell on the past, and though she 
may write about true love, it is 
very much to be doubted whether 
she actually believes in the exist- 
ence of such a thing. And so, 
while she is still waiting for the 
Prince Charming of her dreams to 
come in all the blaze of his fine 
titles and immense estates to carry 
her off, she laughs at every or- 
dinary mortal who approaches her, 
and is resolved to make the most 
of her freedom ; but years roll on, 
and as the Prince Charming does 
not appear, the Lady Victoria be- 
gins to look anxiously about her, 
and her good-natured mother is 
forced to confess that the chances 
of his ever coming at all are getting 
fewer and fewer every day. 

It is perhaps on this subject that 
she is thinking at the present mo- 
ment, for, instead of following her 
friends, who have walked into the 
adjoining conservatory, she stands 
alone in the centre of Lady Oddi- 
cums’ back drawing-room musing 
to herself. Presently her quick 
eyes chance to discover in the 
crowd that fills the front drawing- 
room a face well known to her—a 
sudden change comes over her, her 
eyes flash with pleasure, and turn- 
ing round to her mother, who is 
standing not very far from her, she 
says, 

‘He is here—in the next room. 
I am glad we came.’ 

‘Who? The Duke of Glamour ? 
Indeed! Let us go to him at 


once. How flushed you are, Vic! 
Try and look composed. I know 
he particularly dislikes women who 
get excited. Like all your really 
clever fellows, the duke is some- 
what taciturn, and rather shy in 
his manner. Come, I will speak 
to him first.’ 

And making their way through 
the crowd, Lady Victoria and her 
mother soon leave the back draw- 
ing-room. But we must not follow 
them now, for Miss Oscott, that 
other interesting young lady whose 
acquaintance we have just made, 
is still standing near the door of 
the conservatory, talking to Lord 
Kingsford, and their conversation 
is worth our pausing to hear. 

‘To us Catholics,’ she is saying 
to Lord Kingsford, ‘I think that 
this Miss Reymond is a most in- 
teresting person. I hear that Lady 
Rollingford is going to make her 
her heiress.’ 

‘ Indeed 

‘Yes; I had it from very good 
authority, from Monsignore Ber- 
retta himself.’ 

Lord Kingsford begins to look 
interested, for the heiress of the 
Rollingfords is by no means a 
parti to be despised, even by a 
peer. 

‘ And you think that such a thing 
is likely ?” 

‘Oh, yes; Lady Rollingford is 
very fond of her ; and, besides, who 
else has she to leave her large for- 
tune to?” 

* There is her brother, Lord In- 
ganess ; and, besides, I have often 
heard that she is not so very fond 
of her adopted daughter as some 
people suppose.’ 

‘ That is strange ; surely she must 
have liked her very much to have 
adopted her! Yet I too have heard 
that report.’ 

Miss Oscott is a young lady 
very much after the same pattern 
as Lady Victoria. She, too, is no 
longer very young, but, like her, 
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she is perfectly contented, waiting 
the arrival of er Prince Charming ; 
and though she converses freely 
enough with Lord Kingsford, I do 
not believe she would ever dream 
of marrying him, even if the thought 
of asking her ever passed through 
his head, any more than she would 
dream of becoming the wife of any 
of the other numerous young men 
who pay their respects to her in 
order to get invitations to her 
parties. 

She is the eldest daughter of Sir 
Charles Oscott, one of the oldest 
baronets in the kingdom, and her 
father being a widower, she has 
the management of the house, and 
decides as to who is worthy of 
being invited to it. She has thus 
become one of the principal leaders 
of the Catholic party, and it is, per- 
haps, on this account that she is 
displaying so much interest in the 
mysterious Miss Reymond, whose 
origin and antecedents no one in 
society is able to make out. 

For a short time she continues 
conversing with the young Catholic 
peer about the mysterious heiress, 
when, her eyes wandering in the 
direction of the front drawing-room, 
her glance is also arrested at the 
sight of the man whose appearance 
produced such an effect upon Lady 
Victoria and her mother. 

‘That is the Duke of Glamour, 
is it not? she asks of her com- 
panion. 

‘ Which ? that tall fellow with the 
tawny beard? Yes.’ 

‘Monsignore Berretta tells me 
that he entertains great hopes of 
his becoming a Catholic.’ 

‘The monsignore has been tell- 
ing you a great many things.’ 

*Oh, but he is almost sure of 
him ; and I believe he is actually 
one of the richest men in Eng- 
land.’ 

‘It will be a great thing, doubt- 
less, for the Catholic Church.’ 

‘I wish you would introduce 


him to me—of course you know 
him ?” 

* Yes, and I shall be charmed to 
do so. You can ask him to your 
ball on Friday.’ 

* Does he like balls ? 

‘I believe he does; but one 
seldom meets him out. I wonder 
he came here to-night.’ 

‘ Who is that man he is speaking 
to, pray ?” 

‘That is the very man we were 
talking about just now—Lord In- 
ganess, Lady Rollingford’s bro- 
ther.’ 

‘Why, he looks quite a young 
man. Surely that is not her eldest 
brother ?” 

‘Yes; but you see Lady Rel- 
lingford was the eldest of the family, 
and, besides, although Lord Inga- 
ness looks so very young, he is 
past thirty. I shall be only too 
glad to introduce them both to you 
at any time.’ 

‘No time like the present,’ says 
Miss Oscott, walking on towards 
the front drawing-room. Lord 
Kingsford follows, but ere he has 
reached the place where our old 
friend Lord Inganess and his com- 
panion are standing he sees, sit- 
ting alone on a sofa, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Dalmaine, looking sweetly 
from under her long brown eye- 
lashes towards him, and the temp- 
tation is too great for him to resist. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Os- 
cott,’ he says, ‘ but I must say one 
word to Mrs. Dalmaine. I will 
join you directly.’ 

‘Well! that young lady exclaims, 
very much disconcerted ; but see- 
ing that her companion has left 
her, and has already taken pos- 
session of the empty seat by the 
fascinating Mrs. Dalmaine, she ap- 
proaches Madame Mirandoleta, a 
lady whose society she much affects 
lately, and who has just entered 
the room, and tries to console her- 
self for her disappointment of not 
being introduced to the duke by 
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abusing Mrs. Dalmaine and Lord 
Kingsford to her heart’s content. 

Let us now approach the for- 
tunate mortal who has succeeded 
in interesting two such exclusive 
and supercilious young ladies as 
Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles and 
Miss Oscott. As Lord Kingsford 
remarked, he is a tall handsome 
man, with tawny hair and beard, 
and has large thoughtful eyes that 
seem as if they had been made to 
look into the very soul of things. 
He is talking with Lord Inganess, 
and seems very much interested in 
his conversation. 

Our old friend of Westra is now 
a tall elegant-looking man of about 
thirty, but who, on account of his 
fresh Northern complexion, light 
moustache, and slight figure, does 
not look more than five or six and 
twenty. The brilliant promise of 
the boy has been more than fully 
realised in the man, and, indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a hand- 
somer or a more pleasing one in 
any saloon of Mayfair. 

‘This is, indeed, an agreeable 
surprise, Glamour,’ he is saying ; ‘ I 
had no idea that I should have 
found you here.’ He made the ac- 
quaintance of the wealthy young 
duke while at Oxford, and a great 
friendship has subsisted between 
.them ever since. 

‘Thate parties, and I seldom go 
to them ; but I rather like Lady 
Oddicums: she is a very superior 
woman, and as she sent me an in- 
vitation to dine with her three 
weeks beforehand, I could hardly 
refuse.’ 

He speaks in a low tone of voice, 
but with a strange mixture of ear- 
nestness and indifference, and his 
large dark eyes are fixed on his 
friend while he addresses him. 

‘I like our hostess, too, very 
much,’ Lord Inganess answers ; 
‘she is a clever woman, paints 
well—all these pictures on the 
walls are done by her, I believe— 


and she can talk very well too, 
when she thinks it worth her while. 
I suppose she is everything that is: 
charming to you, old fellow 

‘Yes, she certainly makes her- 
self very agreeable.’ 

* Of course, every one is on her 
best behaviour to you. You know, 
though, what her best friend says 
of her, and the nickname she gives 
her?’ 

‘Yes. Our best friends are gene- 
rally our most bitter enemies.’ 

*Too true, alas! I should be 
sorry to have Lady Jessie Bell for 
a friend; and I do believe they 
are the greatest of friends as the 
world goes. But, in spite of her 
friend, Lady Oddicums is certainly 
a kind and a very charming wo- 
man; and then, as she says, we 
all have our little peculiarities. 
There are some rather pretty girls 
here to-night.’ 

The duke casts a hasty glance 
round the room, and after a pause 
says, 

‘Yes; but I find that young 
ladies are all so much alike nowa- 
days, that one can hardly interest 
oneself in any one fof them in par- 
ticular. By the bye, I have heard 
a great deal lately of this girl your 
sister, Lady Rollingford, has a- 
dopted. What is she like? 

‘Oh, Louisa Reymond. She 
certainly is a very striking-looking 
girl. Don’t you know her? 

‘Ihave not met her yet; I so 
seldom go to parties. But perhaps 
you can tell me her true history.’ 

‘ Her true what ? 

‘ Her true history.’ 

‘Well, I am sure I don’t know. 
By Jove! I wish I did, for that 
question, as you say, has become 
quite general now, and is put to 
me at least a dozen times a day.’ 

* Don’t you know?’ 

‘No; for ever since I first came 
from Westra she has been living 
with my sister, and I have never 
known her by any other name than 
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Miss Reymond, though I know her 
most intimately, and like her very 
much.’ 

‘You do not mean to say that 
you have never had the curiosity 
to ask your sister about her !’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have often asked her, 
but she has never given me a de- 
cided answer. I believe she isa 
French girl, to whom my sister took 
a great fancy when quite a child 
in Paris, and whom she adopted 
soon after her husband’s death.’ 

‘Have you never asked Miss 
Reymond herself? 

‘Oh, she does not know any 
more than I do.’ 

‘She does not know herself! 
How strange, how mysterious !” 

‘I do not see anything strange 
or mysterious about it. My sister, 
who felt very lonely after her hus- 
band’s death, liked the child, and 
so adopted her, in order to have 
some interest in life. Surely there 
is nothing so very peculiar in that.’ 

‘Yet people seem to think it 
most mysterious, I assure you, and 
all sorts of stories are invented 
about it.’ 

‘I know it, and I suppose you, 
like the rest, are dying to fathom 
the supposed mystery? Well, she 
is a charming girl, and I am sure 
you will like her very much. She 
certainly is not like the ordinary 
run of young ladies. She is hand- 
some, unaffected, and clever, and 
you will get on capitally with her, 
I am sure. I must take you to 
Rollingford House one of these 
days; but I am afraid you will be 
greatly disappointed if you expect 
to find anything extraordinary, for, 
in spite of what the world says, 
there is nothing whatever strange 
or mysterious about Louisa Rey- 
mond.’ 

‘Indeed!’ his friend says, with 
a disappointed look, which Lord 
Ingahess perceives, and which 
makes him smile. 

‘Yes, it is a pity certainly that 


we cannot make her a little more 
interesting. You see, society may 
talk as it likes, but it cannot alter 
people’s natures. If you are bent, 
however, on making the acquaint- 
ance of an extraordinary woman— 
of a woman who is unmistakably 
strange and mysterious—I think I 
know one who will just suit you.’ 

‘Ah? 

‘She certainly is an extraor- 
dinary woman ; and though she is 
no longer young, I am sure she 
will interest you. She is the wife 
of an American general —in fact, 
no other than Garibaldi’s cele- 
brated American—and her name 
is Mrs. Champion.’ 

‘Mrs. Champion ! exclaims the 
duke, very much astonished. 

‘Yes. Do you know her? 

‘Well, yes; I used to know her 
once—in fact, I knew her very in- 
timately. I was with her in Italy, 
and the last time I saw her was in 
Rome ; but I thought she had been 
killed since then.’ 

‘She was with Garibaldi during 
the Italian wars, and I believe she 
was wounded once.’ 

‘Dorothea! the divine Dorothea, 
as we used to call her. Surely she 
cannot be still alive. Perhaps we 
are talking of different people.’ 

‘No, her name is Dorothea. I 
think we must both mean the same 
person.’ 

‘ And where does she live ?” 

‘At present she is living in a 
house near Hampstead— Liberty 
Hall the general has most charac- 
teristically christened it. It is a 
curious old house, and they give 
the most delightful garden-parties 
during the summer months. In 
the winter they go to the shires 
for the hunting.’ 

‘I will go and see her to-mor- 
row. I wish I had known this be- 
fore.’ 

Just at that moment Lady Vic- 
toria and her mother succeed in 
approaching them, after having 
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made the most violent efforts to 
get through the crowd. 

‘Who are these ladies who are 
bowing to us?’ the young duke 
asks, with the air of a man who is 
suddenly recalled from a soul- 
stirring reverie to the uninteresting 
events of every-day life. 

‘Why, don’t you know them ?— 
the Duchess of Warrington and her 
daughter.’ 

‘Ah! to be sure; I suppose I 
shall have to speak to them.’ 

‘How do you do, duke? the 
duchess says, holding out her 
hand: 

‘We had no idea you would 
be here,’ adds Lady Victoria ; 
and the duchess taking Lord Inga- 
ness aside with a masterly man- 
ceuvre, the charming young lady 
succeeds in engrossing the wealthy 
duke in a long /éfe-a-¢éte. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DUKE OF GLAMOUR. 


THE Duke of Glamour, the for- 
tunate possessor of at least a dozen 
other ancient and time-honoured 
titles, and as many princely estates, 
is a young man of about six-and- 
twenty, good-looking, highly pre- 
possessing, and endowed with a 
mind peculiarly adapted for the re- 
ception of new truths, and a noble 
heart perhaps a trifle too impres- 
sionable. 

He was left an orphan at an early 
age, and since then has passed his 
time, first at a private tutor’s, after- 
wards at the University of Oxford, 
and latterly in travelling; so that as 
yet he is personally but little known 
in the gay world of Mayfair, though 
his name is already in every one’s 
mouth, and his first appearance in 
London has been hailed by all with 
more than the usual display of in- 
terest. 

But from childhood he has lived 


so exclusively in the world of ideas, 
that the world of facts seems trivial 
and unimportant to him. He has 
dwelt, as it were, almost entirely 
within himself; and now that he is 
beginning to take an active part in 
society, it is not to be wondered at 
that he should consider that society 
frivolous and uninteresting when 
compared to the lofty thoughts 
which until quite lately have been 
his only companions. Nor are the 
traps which anxious chaperons and 
manceuvring mothers are continu- 
ally laying for him, and the eager- 
ness of men who would win his 
friendship at any cost, particularly 
calculated to make him all at once 
a devotee of fashion; and his ex- 
istence has been so long objectless 
and purposeless, so far as actual 
life is concerned, that when at last 
an object and an aim are forced 
upon him he can hardly deal with 
them, and gropes about vainly in 
search of a motive outside of him- 
self that shall guide his thoughts 
into the path he fain would tread, 
if he only knew how to find it. It 
is not, however, that he is incapable 
of passionate energy; for when 
anything of importance has to be 
decided he can make up his mind 
as well as any other man, and 
act accordingly. But itis that with 
him, imagination being so strong, 
in ordinary cases thinking of a 
thing becomes better than doing 
it; and consequently thought to 
him, with its easy perfection capa- 
ble of everything, because it can 
accomplish everything with ideal 
means, is vastly more attractive 
and satisfactory than deeds, which 
must be worked out at best with 
imperfect instruments, and must 
always fall short of the lofty con- 
ception that went before them. 

As it is often the case, however, 
this great power of imagination 
stands greatly in the way of his 
ever attaining that ideal of perfec- 
tion which he would alone care to 
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achieve ; for the blade of his analy- 
sis is so subtle that it can divide 
the finest hair of motives, leaving 
him for ever undecided as to the 
course he should finally adopt, and 
the very consciousness of his clear 
judgment becomes, as it were, an 
insuperable bar to the accomplish- 
ment of any action ; for the unity 
of purpose which should infuse 
every fibre of such a character as 
his, with will available whenever 
wanted, is unattainable when the 
mind can never rest till it has re- 
solved that unity into its com- 
ponent elements, and satisfied itself 
which, on the whole, is of greater 
value. And a critical instinct so 
insatiable, that it must turn upon 
itself for lack of something else to 
hew and hack, becomes incapable 
at last of originating anything ex- 
cept indecision. 

His very personal appearance is 
perfectly in harmony with this analy- 
sis of his character; and an expe- 
rienced phrenologist would at once 
have read in his ample majestic 
forehead, dark strongly - marked 
eyebrows that never frowned, eyes 
of which the calm full gaze, while 
it expresses so little, seems to dis- 
cern everything, cheeks pale with 
thought and sedentary habits, lips 
formed with feminine delicacy, but 
compressed with more than mascu- 
line strength, the true nature of 
the inward man. 

The duke, therefore, though in 
his heart disliking society, and 
knowing himself to be infinitely 
above its commonplace conven- 
tionalities, is not able to free him- 
self from its chains, and has almost 
unconsciously become one of its 
slaves. 

It has been the same thing also 
with religion ; for he is of a tem- 
perament particularly religious, and 
that must have for the foundation 
of his religion a strongly-rooted 
faith ; but unfortunately this very 
power of clear unprejudiced dis- 


cernment with which Nature has 
so bountifully endowed him has 
stood all his life in the way of his 
adopting any particular faith. 

Born of Protestant parents, and 
brought up at a Protestant uni- 
versity, his sentiments and the 
longings of his heart have, how- 
ever, almost from his youth, in- 
clined him to the doctrines of the 
older faith; and he would have 
become a Catholic long ago if he 
could have only convinced himself 
that such a course would have no 
disadvantages ; but as he is always 
analysing his own feelings and mo- 
tives, he can never make up his 
mind to take such a decisive step. 
His clear judgment presents to him 
simultaneously two courses of ac- 
tion, and he cannot but dally with 
religion as he dallies with every- 
thing in a double sense, because 
he sees at once, as it were, the 
grain of good there is in evil, and 
the grain of evil there is in good, as 
they exist in the world; and find- 
ing that these feather-weighted ac- 
cidents but too often balance each 
other, he infers that there is but 
little to choose between the es- 
sences themselves. 

He is too deeply in earnest ever 
to commit himself, and he will 
therefore remain for ever at the 
critical cross-roads, seeing but too 
clearly the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each of the paths that 
open before him, unless an ulterior 
motive may marshal his thoughts 
for him, and guide his faculties into 
one or other of the paths. 

It is an inherent peculiarity of a 
nature like that of the Duke of 
Glamour that it should be con- 
scious of its own defects, and that 
therefore it should endeavour to 
find in another the strength, not of 
will, but of action, which he finds 
wanting in himself. This is the 
reason, no doubt, why hewas drawn, 
while still a mere youth at Oxford, 
to seek the society of a person like 
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Lord Inganess, a man gifted with 
a firm will and noble nature, and 
with that highest of all qualities, a 
thoroughly manly instinct, always 
clear and ready—that never drags 
its anchors for any wind of opinion 
or fortune, but grips all the closer 
to the realities of things when ?it 
has to fight in order to attain its 
final object. 

Inganess was a true son of Scot- 
land—one ofthose men thoroughly 
kind and good-natured, affectionate 
yet undemonstrative, whom we love 
and admire, withoutasking to know 
precisely why, and whom we can 
believe capable of great things, 
without having had any test of ac- 
tual achievement, because we feel 
that their manhood is a constant 
quality, and not a mere accident 
of circumstance or opportunity. 
One of those men, in fact, whom 
we cannot help feeling convinced 
will ever present their highest self 
on demand, and who will, if asked, 
throw off the mask which society 
forces us all to wear with but little 
hesitation. The first time these 
two young men met they felt mu- 
tually attracted towards each other. 
Glamour’s somewhat feminine na- 
ture recognised at once its comple- 
ment in the Scotchman, and from 
that day instinctively clung to him ; 
whilst Inganess was attracted to 
the younger man by that very 
strength of imagination the lack of 
which constituted his own strength 
of will. It was the happy marriage 
of two minds drawn together by 
the charm of dissimilarity, and 
united by such bonds as no earthly 
power can sever. 

Since their final departure from 
the university the two friends have 
not met often, it is true, for their 
natural characteristics rendered 
their various paths in life distinctly 
opposite ; but their friendship has 
not suffered for all that, and 
Glamour still recognises in Inga- 
ness the solid steadiness of purpose 
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which he misses in himself, whilst 
Inganess is forced to recognise 
now more than ever the loftier 
qualities of a nature like that of his 
old schoolfellow, which time and 
experience have developed to a 
great degree ; and now in the world 
of fashion and business, as before 
in the world of learning and 
amusement, the young duke fills 
the place of a feminine spirit to 
Inganess, revealing him to himself, 
not only by what he says, but by a 
constant claim upon his superior 
strength of will. 

The few words he had spoken 
at Lady Oddicums’ reception had 
reopened a page of Glamour's 
inner life, which that young man 
had been led to believe, from cer- 
tain tvents which had afterwards 
taken place, it would never have 
been his lot to reperuse. 

Soon after he quitted Oxford he 
had met by accident—or perhaps 
by Fate—our old friend Mrs. 
Champion, and, as was but na- 
tural, his own ardent, earnest, 
imaginative nature could not but 
sympathise at once with the pecu- 
liarly gifted character of a woman 
who was so eminently possessed 
of these very characteristics, which, 
carried to the extreme by her, 
had rendered her a patriot and a 
fanatic. 

Her mind had fascinated his 
mind, her nature had developed 
his nature, and for a time the 
young duke had become an ardent 
admirer and follower of the divine 
Dorothea. He had accompanied 
her to Italy, and had been with 
her and her husband during the 
second siege of Rome; but hav- 
ing lost sight of her afterwards, 
and having been led to believe 
that she had been killed during 
one ofthe attacks, he had inquired 
no more about her, and _ his 
ever-changing thoughts had led 
him since to alter all his opinions, 
and to think very seldom, if ever, 
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of the extraordinary woman who 
had for a time exercised so magical 
an influence over him. 

It was from his old friend Inga- 
ness that he first heard her name 
mentioned since his return to Eng- 
land, and her memory once re- 
awakened he could not but think 
of her, and even the brilliant con- 
versation of Lady Victoria Fitz- 
Charles was unable to drive Mrs. 
‘Champion from his mind. 

The whole night he dreams of 
her ; he sees her as he saw her first, 
when himself almost a lad: a tall 
handsome woman, full of life and 
energy—a beautiful enthusiast— 
the most lovable woman he re- 
members. He then sees her a few 
years later: the genius of Italy— 
supreme in the meridian of life— 
a poetess, and a sibyl, with a face 
full of majesty and Olympian re- 
pose, a truly Phidian countenance, 
with large dark-gray eyes that seem 
to flash with inspiration. She is 
staying with him at Castle Muriel, 


.and he has become a slave to her 


wildest fancy. The vision changes, 


.and now she appears before him as 


the divine Dorothea ; the leader of 
men, the famous patriot who has 
sacrificed her family, her fortune, 
her name, everything, to obtain the 
freedom of her adopted country, 
and who is ready to sacrifice even 
her life to render it happy and pros- 
perous ; the wondrous being who 
can calm and control the most un- 
civilised and passionate of men, by 
the mere magic of her voice, and 
who can lead them on to battle and 
to fame. 

This picture is too deeply rooted 
in his heart to vanish like the 


‘rest. 


A nation rendered dear to him 
above all other foreign countries 
because of its associations, a people 
once the first amongst the nations 
of the world, preéminent in know- 


ledge, preéminent in military glory, 
Philosophy, poetry, and art, has 


been for ages bowed down under 
a cruel yoke. All the vices which 
tyranny generates—the abject vices 
which it generates in those who 
submit to it, the ferocious vices 
which it generates in those who 
struggle against it—had deformed 
the character of that once all- 
powerful race. The valour which 
had won the greatest battles of 
human civilisation — which had 
civilised Europe, which had subju- 
gated Asia and conquered Africa— 
was almost extinct. The ingenuity 
once so conspicuously displayed in 
every department of physical or 
moral science had been either de- 
praved or uprooted. All of a sud- 
den these people unite and rise 
like one man. Betrayed by the 
potentates who had promised to 
help them, alone, without assist- 
ance, they rebel against the tyrants; 
they fight, they conquer, and make 
of Italy once more a nation, with 
the Eternal City for a capital. And 
this wondrous miracle, this almost 
supernatural achievement, they owe 
to one woman, and this Ae knows, 
whatever else the outside world 
may believe, which knows not the 
secret causes that germinate these 
grand original ideas, and which, 
after sneering at the obscure vision- 
ary patriot, bows its head in dumb 
admiration before the nation he 
has called into life ; and though he 
cannot help sympathising with the 
greater power which still rules 
humanity, though a few men have 
succeeded in taking possession of 
those temporal dominions which 
he believes by right divine belonged 
to it, he is forced to admire, even 
in spite of himself, the enthusiastic 
woman who had first started the 
idea of such a mighty revolution, 
and who had the strength of will 
and the perseverance to accomplish 
it, in spite of the general opposition 
of the outside world, and the idle 
indifference of the very men who 
were to benefit most by it. 
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The day after Lady Oddicums’ 
party the Duke of Glamour orders 
his T-cart at an earlier hour than 
usual, and takes his seat in it half 
dreamily, and paying no attention 
to what is going on around him. 
He has left the busy crowded 
streets of the metropolis far behind, 
and he is driving rapidly through 
verdant lanes, redolent with the 
scent of a thousand wild flowers, 
and melodious with the sweet carols 
of birds. 

At last, after passing through a 
long lane which winds along by 
gently-undulating grassy slopes 
studded with countless primroses 
and buttercups, he arrives at a large 
handsome iron gate, on which is 
written ‘ Liberty Hall.’ His heart 
gives a bound, he checks hisspirited 
horse, and passing through the 
open gates he finds himself in a 
small but exquisite garden rich in 
rare shrubs and rarer trees, and 
large baskets of flowers of the most 
brilliant hue. 

A large old-fashioned mansion 
of red brick, completely hidden in 
some places by creeping ivy, and 
which might have been built in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
though it must have undergone 
various, and no doubt useful, re- 
pairs since her day, stands before 
him, looking dark and gloomy, yet 
so thoroughly English, that an air 
of ‘ comfort’ and ‘home’ pervades 
it from the large oriel windows of 
the ground floor to the lofty slant- 
ing roof of gray-coloured slate. 

He gets down, and, giving the 
reins to the groom, mounts the 
stone steps that lead to the front 
door, and rings the bell. A ser- 
vant in livery appears, and by his 
accent Glamour at once recognises 
him to be an Italian, and before 
he has spoken two words he has 
learned that he has not made a 
mistake, and that this is indeed the 
home of Mrs. Champion. 

Preceded by this man, whose 


very accent brings a thousand 
sweet recollections to his memory, 
he traverses a large but gloomy 
hall lined with dark oak panelling, 
from the ceiling of which droop 
numerous flags evidently taken in 
battle, and enters a snug little 
drawing-room overlooking an im- 
mense lawn, on which two large 
military tents have been erected, 
and beyond which two or three 
valuable horses are quietly grazing. 

This scene, so strange in a sub- 
urban residence, also recalls to him 
many a soul-stirring incident of his 
past life, of that life which he had 
now grown to consider as a dream 
of his vivid imagination. He paces 
the room in silence, but with 
momentarily increasing impatience; 
his face begins to burn, he feels 
excited in spite of himself; can it 
be actually true that he is going 
to see Mrs. Champion again? Is 
it possible that he is once more 
about to behold that wonderful 
woman? The divine Dorothea, 
the genius of regenerated Italy, the 
being who exercised such a strange 
influence over him in his youth! 
Ah, many and many an event has 
taken place since then. When he 
looks within himself, and begins to 
analyse his present feelings and 
sentiments, he can hardly believe 
that he is the same man, so altered 
does he find himself; and yet the 
years that have passed are not so 
many, he is but a young man still, 
and the same questions that per- 
plexed his spirit then seem still to 
haunt him, though they certainly 
do appear now more like shadows 
than tangible realities. 

At last a door opens, and a lady 
enters the room. 

She is elegantly dressed, and 
looks still handsome, though her 
figure has become much developed ; 
the serene classical face is certainly 
that of Mrs. Champion, and the 
statuesque features that so emin- 
ently characterise it could not be- 
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long to any other woman : yet the 
celestial fire of inspiration which 
once illumined that face, and which 
he so well remembers, is gone ; 
the keen eyes seem changed, they 
no longer burn with a divine fire, 
they look colder, harder, perhaps 
more human, but certainly not so 
beautiful. Her long tresses of 
glossy dark hair are no longer 
bound by Grecian bands, and in- 
stead of the glittering diamond 
star which seemed the ornament 
most appropriate to her noble 
brow, and which he remembers he 
used to call the star of destiny, she 
now wears a fashionable-looking 
cap of white blonde trimmed with 
pale tea-roses. 

For a moment he hesitates, dis- 
comfited, disappointed—he is sorry 
that he came ; can this fashionably- 
dressed modern English matron 
actually be the divine Dorothea ? 

But she speaks, and the sound 
of her voice at once brings back to 
him the long-treasured image of 
the woman he remembers, the 
everyday-looking woman of the 
world vanishes, and as if by magic 
she becomes transformed into the 
genius of Italy, the sibyl of the 
past, the being whom he once 
almost worshipped—the divine 
Dorothea. 


CHAPTER III. 
DOROTHEA ONCE MORE. 


‘GLamour !’ she says, holding 
out her hand to him. ‘Ah, I 
thought never to see you again. 
But I am glad to find you have 
not forgotten your old friend.’ 

‘Forgotten! Ah, would that 
have been possible ? 

‘Why not?’ she says, with a 
dreamy air. ‘I find that as a rule 
men only too easily forget what 
causes them pain to remember.’ 

“And do you think that it can 
give me pain to remember you? 


Had I known that you were still 
alive I should certainly have gone 
to the other end of the world to 
see you again. Ah, you do not 
know, you will never know, how I 
missed you when I was in Rome, 
wounded and sick even unto death ; 
but, alas, I believed you dead ; and 
the strong man shudders. 

‘Dead!’ Mrs. Champion ex- 
claims, lifting her eyes to heaven ; 
‘dead! Did you not see me, 
then, that night in the Coliseum 
when I asked you to “ remember” ?” 

‘Was it indeed you ? I certainly 
heard your voice, and thought I 
distinguished your form amidst the 
moonlit ruins, but I was so ill at 
the time that I thought it could 
only have been a vision of my 
troubled soul. Why did you not 
approach me and reveal yourself?’ 

‘You forget that in those days 
the Papalinos were again in power, 
and that had I been recognised 
they would have assuredly killed 
me. I was forced to hide myself 
even from my best friends.’ 

She looks at him for a moment, 
but her glance no longer possesses 
that all-penetrating soul-inspiring 
intensity which once characterised 
it and made her so irresistible ; it 
is now only the keen look of a 
woman who, having often been 
deceived, would fain read in her 
companion’s face the hidden mean- 
ing of his words. ‘I remember,’ 
she continues dreamily, and with 
her eyes still fixed on him, ‘that 
once I expected great things from 
you, but I was young, inexperi- 
enced, and enthusiastic in those 
days; since then I have grown 
older, wiser, perhaps less hopeful. 
I hear that you, too, have greatly 
changed, that you are about to be- 
come a Roman Catholic, and that 
therefore the links that connected 
us in the past are now broken— 
there can be but little in common 
between us in future.’ 

‘That it should be you who 
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speak thus! I fear that you do 
not yet know me, or perhaps that 
you have forgotten what I really 
am. It is true that all my opinions 
have undergone a radical change, 
that the enthusiastic impression- 
able lad you once knew has 
changed into a man of the world, 
whose experience has been dearly 
bought ; but I owe you a debt that 
I cannot easily repay. Had I 
never known you, most likely I 
should still be what I was when 
we first met at Oxford—do you 
recollect ?—-a prejudiced, narrow- 
minded being, who in his ignorance 
believed himself all-wise, a youth 
with contracted sympathies and 
false knowledge wasting his life in 
obsolete trifles. Why, had it not 
been for you I should have been 
perhaps at this very moment lav- 
ishing my thoughts and my fortune 
on the decoration of some ritual- 
istic church, wasting my time dis- 
cussing the outward appearances 
of things of the real nature of 
which I was utterly ignorant. It 
is to you that I owe what I now 
am, it is you who first taught me 
the true value of life. There may 
be—doubtless there are—subjects 
on which we may not agree, but 
in our love of truth and justice we 
may still sympathise.’ 

She looks at him again, for his 
words remind her of a conversation 
she once had with him long ago at 
Muriel, but only for a moment ; 
all traces of the divine Dorothea 
have now disappeared, and Mrs. 
Champion has subsided once more 
into the every-day sort of middle- 
aged woman the world who ignores 
her strange history believes her to 
be. She sits down in a large arm- 
chair, and pointing to a sofa close 
by, says to her young friend in 
such a homely manner that he can 
scarcely realise that it is the divine 
Dorothea who is speaking, 

‘ Pray be seated, duke.’ 

He obeys in silence, and after a 


time, seeing that she is waiting for 
him to speak, and that she seems 
so lost in thought as to have be- 
come almost unconscious of his 
presence, he continues : 

‘You said just now you have 
grown less hopeful. Can this be 
possible, Mrs. Champion?’ He 
hesitated for a moment before pro- 
nouncing her name; in the days 
gone by he used to call her Doro- 
thea, but now he hardly dares 
to address her by her Christian 
name. 

‘Yes; what reason have I to 
be hopeful now? Ah, experience 
teaches us many lessons.’ 

‘ But it seems to me that you, of 
all people in the world, have the 
least reason to speak thus despond- 
ently. Have your dreams not 
been more than realised? Have 
you not seen the cause you had 
espoused triumph in every way in 
spite of all obstacles ? 

‘Yes,’ she says dreamily, as if 
lost in a profound reverie, ‘ the 
bright dream of my youth has cer- 
tainly been realised. I knew it 
would ; whatever else might prove 
false, I knew that the sacred cause 
of truth, of justice, and of national 
honour could not but triumph. 
Italy is now free and happy, and 
therefore my task is done. I feel 
that the first day that saw Italy 
united ought to have been the last 
of my life. I have nothing now 
to live for ! 

‘ The last time I saw you, though 
wounded and sick even unto death, 
you were so full of life and enthu- 
siasm, so hopeful and so unshaken 
in your faith, I can hardly under- 
stand the change that has come 
over you. Now that you have 
seen the complete realisation of all 
your hopes, now that you have 
achieved a mighty victory, instead 
of living in Italy, receiving the 
honour and praise which is your 
due, reaping the reward which you 
have so nobly earned, and drink- 
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ing daily, hourly, new life from the 
life you have infused into the 
country you so love, and glorying 
in the happiness of its people, you 
bury yourself in a distant country, 
where even your name is unknown, 
and you live as if your former life 
had not been.’ 

‘The true pleasures of triumph 
lie in one’s heart, and not in the 
gilded laurels which a fickle people 
will place on our head one day, and 
the next wrench from us to present 
to a new favourite. I have attained 
all I desired. I care not for the 
transitory vapid joys of public 
success ; all I ask now is peace— 
peace and oblivion. I have seen 
enough of strife in my life to have 
learned that at best it is but an 
experience of wasted energies and 
baffled hopes. The greatest mas- 
terpieces of art or literature are 
only wonderful in the eyes of the 
ignorant public who stare at them 
or read them years after their first 
appearance; to the eye of the 
artist or the sage who brought them 
into life they are but feeble, con- 
fused, imperfect shadows of the 
mighty ideal their minds ima- 
gined.’ 

‘Ah! 

‘If you knew all that this work, 
which you consider a mighty suc- 
cess, has cost me, I should not 
wonder if you pronounced it rather 
a failure. The work has been done, 
and Italy is free and united ; what 
can it matter to the world the hu- 
miliations, the wasted powers, the 
hours of fear and dread, the few mo- 
ments of delirious joy, and the long, 
long days of anxiety and despond- 
ency, which have constituted the 
existence of the person who ac- 
complished it? Do you think that 
it would afford me any pleasure to 
become the toy of an infantile 
nation—at one minute an idol to 
be worshipped, at another a scape- 
goat to be despised and insulted 
—such as Garibaldi has become? 


No, I would much rather remain 
unknown to the many, and beloved 
only by the few; no earthly bribe 
would tempt me to forego the es- 
teem of those whose admiration 
alone I prize.’ 

‘If I feared not to offend you, 
I think I could easily explain why 
it is that although you have suc- 
ceeded beyond your wildest aspi- 
rations, and that your dearest 
hopes have been more than real- 
ised, this triumph has not afforded 
you the happiness and peace of 
mind which you might have ex- 
pected.’ 

Mrs. Champion smiles—a sad 
smile. 

‘Tell me,’ she says, drawing her 
chair closer to him. ‘You know 
that I am not easily offended, and 
that nothing that you can say will 
ever annoy me, for I know your 
true and noble heart.’ 

‘As you give me leave to tell 
you what I think, I will speak to 
you openly, Mrs..Champion. Has 
the thought never occurred to you 
that it is because you have per- 
mitted your enthusiasm to over- 
come your nobler self, that the vic- 
tory your mind has achieved can 
afford no pleasure to your heart? 
It seems to me that to obtain the 
freedom and independence of a 
nation you have smitten a religion 
which was of far greater importance 
to the world than any individual 
country, and thus to obtain the 
temporal happiness of a few men 
you have endangered the eternal 
happiness of the whole of humanity. 
Yet I remember what you told me 
once at Oxford about religion: that 
you could not conceive society 
without religion. Are you quite 
sure that you have not mistaken 
your principles ?” 

*I see what you mean. Do you 
remember my last words. to you 
when we parted at the siege of 
Rome, that ere long another and 
a more powerful attempt to win 
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you over to the Church of Rome 
would be made by your Catholic 
friends? My prediction has come 
true, I see. Ah, your mind has 
undergone great changes since 
then ; but I will not condemn your 
words because I know them to be 
honestly spoken ; yet believe me, 
though a Protestant, I honour the 
Catholic Church, and would never 
speak or act against it, though to 
attain the great object of my life I 
was forced to uproot the Papal 
throne. But it was against the 
Roman Government that I fought, 
not against the Roman religion, 
and every one of my soldiers was 
a devout Catholic, though fighting 
against Popish Zouaves—for re- 
member they were Italians before 
they were Catholics.’ 

She stops suddenly, for she feels 
that it is useless to continue, as 
the difference between his ideas 
and hers seems to act like a differ- 
ence of language, and she fears 
that her words will sound foreign 
in his ear, and that he will be un- 
able to comprehend them. 

‘If you remember, Mrs. Cham- 
pion,’ he says, ‘I was always for 
the final unity of Italy ; but might 
not such a union have been accom- 
plished in another way? The Pope 
himself was at one time the ac- 
knowledged champion of national 
liberty, and to no one could the 
prosperity of Italy have been dear- 
er; but seeing the evils that such 
a premature change would bring 
about, he was the first to stop and 
draw aside, though this wise step 
cost him his throne. I think that 
the man who, during these last 
events in Italy, sacrificed his crown 
and power to follow what he in 
his wise and ripe judgment be- 
lieved the best course for his coun- 
try and his religion, is far more 
worthy of admiration than the 
reckless and self-blinded men who, 
to realise a wild idea, have endan- 
gered both the happiness of their 


countrymen and the safety of their 
religion.’ 

‘I shall not discuss with you, 
for I do not wish to quarrel with 
one who has been so dear to me 
in the past; but believe me, though 
in many respects I am a different 
woman from what I was when you 
last knew me, my opinions still re- 
main the same, and were my life 
to be given to me anew I think I 
should again devote it to the same 
cause. As a Catholic, and espe- 
cially as a newly-converted one, it 
is not strange that you should 
speak as you do respecting the 
Pope and Papacy; but let me re- 
mind you of Macaulay’s words, a 
writer for whose sound judgment 
I think we must both entertain 
some regard: “The ark of God 
was never taken till it was sur- 
rounded by the arms of earthly 
defenders. In captivity, its sanc- 
tity was sufficient to vindicate it 
from insult, and to lay the hostile 
fiend prostrate on the threshold of 
his own temple. The real secu- 
rity of Catholicism is to be found 
in its benevolent morality, in its 
exquisite adaptation to the human 
heart, in the facility with which its 
theme accommodates itself to the 
capacity of every human intellect, 
in the consolation which it bears 
to the house of mourning, in the 
light with which it brightens the 
great mystery of the grave. To 
such a system it can bring no ad- 
dition of dignity or strength that 
is part and parcel of the common 
law. It is not now for the first 
time left to rely on the force of its 
own evidences and the attractions 
of its own beauty. Its sublime 
theology confounded the Grecian 
schools in the fair conflict of rea- 
son with reason. The bravest and 
wisest of the Czsars found their 
arms and their policy unavailing 
when opposed to the weapons that 
were not carnal and the kingdom 
that was not of this world. The 
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victory which Porphyry and Dio- 
cletian failed to gain is not, to all 
appearance, reserved for any of 
those who have in this age directed 
their attacks against the last re- 
straint of the powerful, and the 
last hope of the wretched. The 
whole history of the Catholic 
Church shows that she is in far 
greater danger of being corrupted 
by the alliance of power than of 
being crushed by its opposition. 
Those who thrust temporal sove- 
reignty upon her treat her as their 
prototypes treated the Author of 
Christianity. They bow the knee, 
and spit upon her; they cry Hail! 
and smite her on the cheek ; they 
put a sceptre into her hand, but it 
is a fragile reed ; they crown her, 
but it is with thorns; they cover 
with purple the wounds which 
their own hands have inflicted on 
her; and inscribe magnificent titles 
over the cross on which they have 
fixed her to perish in ignominy 
and pain.”’ 

Glamour is silent; he feels that 
his own opinions are not yet de- 
cided enough to enable him to 
speak much longer in favour of a 
religion which, although he admires 
it above all others, is hardly yet his 
own ; and after a silence of some 
seconds he rises, and says, with 
the unnatural intonation of a per- 
son who would fain put an end to 
a discussion in which he feels he is 
losing ground, 

‘I fear I am intruding too long 
upon you, Mrs. Champion ; doubt- 
less you have many duties to at- 
tend to. Pray do not let me bore 
you any longer with my scruples 
and opinions.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she answers, with a sigh, 
‘you do not bore me; on the con- 
trary, it is a pleasure for me to 
converse with you. Alas, it is not 
often now that I find so good and 
intelligent a listener,’ and her large 
gtay eyes dilate and acquire a pecu- 
lar brilliancy, which seems like the 
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reflection of the divine fire which 
once shone in them. 

‘This is an uncommonly nice 
house that you have,’ Glamour 
says, following her wandering gaze, 
and believing that she is looking at 
the objects that surround her. 

‘Yes, it is a charming old house. 
General Champion bought it soon 
after our return from Italy, and in 
it, I suppose, we shall both of us 
end our days. I should like to 
show you the large rooms up-stairs 
—will you come with me?’ And 
rising slowly, and with some diffi- 
culty, she precedes him out of the 
room, across the old hall through 
which he has already passed, and 
up a grand staircase beyond it, into 
a large apartment, in the corner of 
which stands a billiard-table which, 
in spite of its large size, seems al- 
most lost in such an immense 
room. 

Glamour is very much surprised. 
‘I had no idea that it could be 
such a large house,’ he remarks ; 
whereupon Mrs. Champion turns 
round, and says in a dreamy way, 
as if she were still thinking of other 
things, 

‘I could not bring myself to in- 
habit a small house after having 
lived for so many years in camps. 
I need plenty of air and unlimited 
space to move about in, and so we 
took this old manor-house, though 
it has the disadvantage of being a 
long way from town; which per- 
haps, however, is hardly a disad- 
vantage to me, for you know how 
I dislike cities. The general has 
taken great interest in this place, 
and has done much to improve it; 
you know what good taste he has. 
He has himself chosen the greater 
part of the furniture, and he has 
lately had a large hall built which 
we occasionally use as a ballroom.’ 

Saying which, she opens a door 
at the end of the apartment, and 
shows him into a still larger room 
lighted from above. 

Cc 
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It is a truly magnificent hall, 
with panelled walls hung with valu- 
able paintings, and two large monu- 
mental fireplaces, in each of which 
a bullock might easily be roasted 
whole. At each end of this apart- 
ment are oriel windows, the upper 
panes of which are of coloured 
glass; but the light comes chiefly 
from the top, where, in the centre 
of the arched roof of celestial blue 
covered with silver stars, three 
large skylights disclose the still 
bluer expanse of heaven. 

A marble bust of General Gari- 
baldi stands in a corner of the 
room, and near it a glass door leads 
to a conservatory, in which a luxu- 
riant profusion of flowers helps to 
enliven the scene. Standing in this 
conservatory, amidst the flowers, 
Glamour’s quick eyes catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a group of 
gentlemen. As he is looking to- 
wards them, wondering who on 
earth they can be, the glass door is 
opened, and a young lady dressed 
in a riding-habit enters the hall. 
With a rapid step devoid of all 
embarrassment she advances to- 
wards them, and addresses herself 
to Mrs. Champion. Glamour po- 
litely moves a few steps back, and 
thus he is better able to see what 
she is like. 

She is certainly a pretty girl, full 
of life and animation ; there is per- 
haps more piquancy than regularity 
in her features, more energy than 
softness in her expression, but her 
large dark eyes, with their still 
darker lashes, and the abundant 
dark-brown hair which partially 
hides her lofty noble brow, prove 
her at once to be a daughter of 
Mrs. Champion. She can scarce- 
ly be more than fifteen or sixteen, 
yet she is almost fully developed, 
and her lithe graceful figure makes 
her appear perhaps taller than she 
really is. She has evidently just 
come in from riding, and her 
cheeks are flushed and her large 


eyes sparkling ; the hat and habit 
suit her bright face and graceful 
figure admirably, and as she stands 
there straight as a dart, with her 
pretty face lighted up here and 
there with the rays of the sun, 
which shine down upon her from 
the skylight, Glamour begins to 
think that he has never seen a 
more charming girl in the whole 
course of his life ; and yet, strange 
to say, never has he before felt so 
cool and self-possessed in the pre- 
sence of a beautiful woman. 

‘ Gracious goodness, child!’ Mrs. 
Champion says, vainly trying to 
stop the cataract of words that 
flows from the girl's lips, ‘ what a 
hurry you are in! Stop! let me 
present you to an old friend of 
mine—the Duke of Glamour, of 
whom you must often have heard 
us speak.’ Then turning to the 
duke, she adds, ‘I do not think 
you have ever seen my daughter 
before. I left her behind with my 
other children in England when I 
first went to Italy, and she only 
joined me after you left us, and 
when I was recovering from my 
wounds. She is a goddaughter of 
General Garibaldi, and her name 
is Giuseppa; but he called her 
“ Ta Bella,’ so Bella she has re- 
mained.’ 

Glamour advances a few steps, 
and takes the hand which the girl 
most unaffectedly and smilingly 
offers him. 

‘ And now, my dear, what do you 
want ?” 

‘Oh, I did not know you were 
engaged, mother,’ she says, looking 
at the carpet for a second; ‘I did 
not know you had a visitor, or I 
should not have come to bother 
you. But the truth of the matter 
is, that I have made a bet with 
Captain Lumley that my new mare 
could jump higher than his famous 
Jack, and I wanted to tell you that 
I was going with him to the large 
field at the end of the garden, to 








try and win a dozen pairs of 
gloves; of course you have no ob- 
jection ?” 

Glamour looks in amazement 
from the mother to the daughter, 
and from the daughter to the mo- 
ther. 

‘Very well, my dear,’ Mrs. Cham- 
pion says, in her usual dreamy way, 
much to his astonishment, ‘you 
may do as you like; but mind you 
don’t go and lame your mare, 
as you did Caprera the other 
day.’ 

‘Nonsense, mother! you don’t 
suppose I lamed Caprera on pur- 
pose? But he is the most obsti- 
nate horse I know, and it serves 
him right. Why, he can take a jump 
double the height of that fence, 
and has often done it; but nothing 
would induce him even to look at 
it; he strained himself in swerving. 
I only wonder he didn’t break my 
neck ! 

‘Well, mind the mare doesn’t.’ 

‘Oh, no fear of her!’ And with- 
out saying another word she leaves 
the room, and is soon lost amidst 
the flowers and shrubs of the con- 
servatory. 

‘ Are you not afraid to let her go 
by herself?’ Glamour says, when 
they are once more alone. 

‘Oh, no; she is a brave little 
thing. Besides, her father will be 
there, and he will see that she is 
all right.’ 

‘What a lovely girl she is !’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ she 
says, her face brightening up won- 
derfully for a moment. 

‘I think she is so much like you,’ 
he adds, smiling for the first time ; 
for he is a man who but seldom 
smiles, 

‘Oh, no; I never was pretty. 
At one time, I believe, men con- 
sidered me handsome ; but I never 
had half the admirers throughout 
my whole life that Bella has had 
already. She is a good child, too, 
and she is devoted to her father. 
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He thinks there is no girl in the 
world like her.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is right.’ 

‘By the bye, I heard you were 
engaged to be married.’ 

The duke colours and remains 
silent fora moment. Then he says, 
in a voice that hardly sounds his 
own, 

‘There certainly was a talk of 
our marrying ; but it has all fallen 
through.’ 

‘She is a strict Protestant, I be- 
lieve ?” 

‘ Yes,’ he answers ; ‘and we were 
never formally engaged.’ 

Mrs. Champion looks at him 
suddenly, with that inquiring look 
which age is apt to bestow upon 
youth. 

‘Do you know, duke,’ she says, 
‘I think you ought to get married ; 
marriage will do you good. Your 
life at present is devoid of purpose 
and interest: a wife will give you 
something to live for, and fill your 
existence with new interests.’ 

‘Are you going to propose to 
me your pretty daughter for a 
wife ?” 

‘Oh, no; it was not of her that 
I was thinking—she is a mere 
child, and, besides, the last girl in 
the world you ought to marry—but 
of a very handsome and accom- 
plished girl, a friend of mine, who 
would just suit you; and she is a 
Catholic, too. But perhaps youknow 
her already—her name is Miss Rey- 
mond.’ 

‘Miss Reymond ! Lady Rolling- 
ford’s adopted daughter you mean, 
of course. Ah, indeed !—no, I do 
not know her; and although I 
have often heard of her, I do not 
think I have ever met her—you 
know how seldom I go to balls and 
parties; but perhaps you will be 
able to tell me her history.’ 

‘I wish I could; but although I 
cannot tell you who she is, I will 
introduce you to her if you like. 
What are you doing to-morrow ?” 
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‘Nothing particular. Will you 
take me to Rollingford House ? 

‘Yes; Lady Rollingford is an 
old friend of mine, and I am sure 
she will only be too glad to know 
you. I will call for you to-morrow 
at three, and take you on to Rol- 
lingford House. I wonder if you 
will fall in love with Louisa? 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROLLINGFORD HOUSE, 


SomE years ago, when Mrs. 
Champion was still a young wo- 
man, and before the trials, suffer- 
ings, and privations she has since 
undergone had left their traces on 
her statuesque countenance, and 
before the subsequent reaction had 
transformed her into the middle- 
aged everyday-looking lady she 
now is—in one word, when she was 
still the divine Dorothea of the 
early part of this novel—she met 
the Duke of Glamour during one 
of her visits to England, while the 
Italian campaign was still going 
on, and her mind was still as full 
as ever of the heroic thoughts 
which rendered her such a very 
striking and fascinating woman. 

Her heart had at once warmed 
towards him, and she had soon be- 
gun to feel for him, if not quite the 
same regard she had before felt for 
Frank Reymond—for she was now 
older, and her range of experience 
had been considerably enlarged— 
at least an affection which, if I may 
not call platonic, I shall call 
motherly. This young man, so rich, 
so noble, so handsome, possessed 
of such splendid mental faculties, 
and endowed with a sensitive and 
affectionate disposition, and a true 
and tender heart, interested her 
beyond measure ; and as she was 
a woman who felt it almost incum- 
bent upon herself to devote her 
own loving heart to some one, as 


she had devoted her mind to a 
cause, she centred all her thoughts 
upon him, and for a time she be- 
came his guardian angel and pro- 
tectress. No ideas of love ever 
came to embitter this new affection 
of her heart, as they had embit- 
tered the affection she had formerly 
felt for Frank Reymond, and con- 
sequently she can still look back 
with pleasure upon the links that 
connected them in the past. 

Later events separated them, and 
the all-absorbing thoughts that oc- 
cupied her during those harassing 
and momentous days had almost 
driven him from her mind; but 
now that he once more crosses her 
path, all her old affection for him 
reawakens in her heart, and she 
again feels that it is her duty to 
look after him, and to assist, if 
possible, to secure his future happi- 
ness. It is this feeling that prompted 
her to talk to him of Louisa Rey- 
mond. If she could only bring 
these two together! If she could 
only make them husband and wife ! 
It is true that no ties of relation- 
ship connect her to either of them, 
yet she feels that, after her own 
children, they are the beings she 
most loves in the world. Is not 
one the child of the only man she 
has ever really loved? And is not 
the other the same noble-minded 
sensitive lad she had once imagined 
might in time occupy the place 
left vacant in her heart by Frank’s 
death ? 

She had promised, beside the 
dead body of Frank Reymond, to 
look after his daughter, and to do 
all in her power to promote her 
happiness ; and ever since that day 
her thoughts have often been with 
that poor child, even when away 
in Italy, working and fighting for 
the cause of freedom. Louisa has 

wn to love her, and to feel con- 

dence in her, although she feels, 
as indeed does almost every one 
else, that Mrs. Champion’s strange 
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nature is a mystery which she can- 
not solve; and Lady Rollingford, 
who still dreads Mrs. Champion 
more than she would care to con- 
fess even to herself, has begun to 
look upon the frequent visits of 
this lady to Rollingford House as 
a sort of necessary evil, and to sub- 
mit to them with a smiling coun- 
tenance, knowing how highly her 
husband had esteemed her. 

Rollingford House, of which I 
have so often spoken in the course 
of this book, and to which I am 
now going to convey my readers 
for the first time, is a fine old 
mansion, one of the very few truly 
stately private residences of which 
our capital can boast. It stands 
within a large courtyard, and is 
shut out from the square to which 
it has given its name by two hand- 
some iron gates. 

Once this same square was one 
of the most fashionable localities 
in London ; but now the town in 
its westward march has left it far 
behind, and the fine large mansions 
which surround it, and which a 
hundred years ago were the abode 
of the aristocracy, are now mostly 
tenanted by lawyers and doctors. 
Yet Rollingford House itself still 
retains all its former magnificence, 
and its suite of splendid drawing- 
rooms, worthy of an Italian or a 
Spanish palace, is to this day the 
rendezvous of fashionable society. 

It is a fine spring morning, and 
a brilliant sun is shining over the 
ancient pile as Mrs. Champion and 
her young friend drive up to the 
door. The youthful duke, who 
has a natural taste for architecture, 
which his frequent visits to the 
land of art have strongly developed, 
is more than charmed by the gene- 
ral aspect of the place ; and even 
the now silent and dreamy Doro- 
thea, who seems only to live in the 
past, feels his enthusiasm stealing 
over her, for enthusiasm is always 
more or less catching. 


They are ushered by a footman 
in livery into one of the apartments 


‘on the lower floor, the panelled 


walls of which are decorated with 
the portraits of English heroes. 
The noble lady of the house soon 
enters, and after the usual form of 
introduction has been gone through, 
and the stereotyped commonplaces 
that inevitably follow have been 
duly exchanged, the three seat 
themselves near one ofthe windows 
which overlook the carefully laid- 
out garden, and converse together 
as if they had been old friends. 

Lady Laura Rollingford has not 
altered much since we last saw her. 
Time has dealt kindly with her, 
and although she is no longer a 
young woman, she looks almost 
handsomer now than she did when 
we last met her. She seems taller 
and more imposing, and she still 
retains that stately demeanour, 
that unmistakable dignity of car- 
riage and impassive composure, 
which accompanies high breeding, 
and which time has now trans- 
formed into grace and elegance. 

She looks at Glamour with her 
keen stern eyes, that have lost 
none of their old penetrating in- 
tensity, and wonders what can be 
the reason that has prompted Mrs. 
Champion to bring him to her 
house ; for she now knows that 
lady too well to believe that she 
would do anything without a pur- 
pose, especially anything in which 
she is concerned. Yet his rank 
and well-established position give 
her confidence, and she is able to 
converse with him almost as freely 
as if he had not been introduced 
by Mrs. Champion. 

Her greatest dreams of ambition 
have been more than realised, and 
the eldest daughter of the poor 
Scotch nobleman, who seemed to 
have been born only to reign over 
a small house in an unknown 
island of the far north, has now 
become one of the most influential 
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leaders of society, and her power 
is as real and tangible in the 
modern world of fashion as that of 
her famous ancestors, of whom she 
is still so proud, was over the 
islands and seas of the north in 
the Middle Ages. That she is-su- 
premely happy no one doubts, for 
indeed does she not possess every- 
thing that can make a woman so— 
youth, beauty, rank, wealth, talent, 
and perfect health ? 

Yet at times strange doubts come 
before her, intangible invisible 
ghosts of the dead past, which em- 
bitter her brightest hours. Of Marie 
Gautier she has heard nothing for 
years; she seems to have gone out 
of her life as mysteriously as she 
came into it, and now she no longer 
fears that she will ever cross her 
path again. But Marie’s daughter, 
Louisa, is always beside her, and 
though every one believes that she 
is fondly attached to this adopted 
child of hers, at times she cannot 
help dreading her very looks; 
imagining she sees in them the 
spirit of her unfortunate mother, 
who cries for vengeance with thrill- 
ing, though unspoken, menaces. 

They have not been sitting there 
very long before this young lady 
herself makes her appearance. 

As Lord Inganess remarked, 
there is indeed nothing peculiar or 
strange about her. She is a good- 
looking girl, rather tall and dark, 
but graceful and smiling, and there 
is enough of her mother about her 
to render her strikingly handsome 
at first sight. 

When examined critically, how- 
ever, perhaps she is not really 
handsome. Her flashing eyes, so 
bright and deep, would certainly 
seem cold but for the dark rich 
lashes that shade them. The noble 
brow would also seem a trifle too 
broad and massive, and her cheeks 
and lips might likewise be a shade 
too pale, and her hair of too un- 
decided a colour for perfect beauty. 
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But there is nobility in her arched 
brows and Southern features, just 
as there is grace and dignity in her 
tall well-rounded figure. And her 
rich olive complexion, that might 
be a defect in many handsomer 
faces, in reality adds a new charm 
to her countenance, while her 
youth, health, and vivacity impart 
to it lustre and bloom. Her 
mouth, closely examined, might 
also be found defective ; but over 
its perhaps too resolute lips is cast 
a wild mournful expression, half 
pathetic, half defiant, expressly 
calculated, it would seem, for the 
subjugation of mankind.  Allto- 
gether her especial beauty may be 
considered more as that of expres- 
sion than of feature; but this 
peculiarity renders her hardly less 
attractive, and from the first mo- 
ment he sees her Glamour feels 
that he is in the presence ofa 
woman who would exercise a great 
control over him if he only gave 
her the chance. 

Their first interview of course is 
not very momentous; they talk 
a good deal, but only on common- 
place topics, which offer a young 
lady few opportunities to display her 
talents to any advantage. Yet she 
speaks upon the whole well, and 
to the purpose ; and Glamour, who 
particularly dislikes triviality, and 
what goes by the name of wit 
amongst young ladies, begins to 
think that he has never met such 
a charming girl. 

When they rise to depart Lady 
Rollingford approaches the duke, 
and informs him that she is giving 
a morning party on the following 
Wednesday, and that she will 
be charmed if he will honour it 
with his presence; and, promis- 
ing to return on that day, he and 
Mrs. Champion leave Rollingford 
House. 

‘Well, what do you think of 
Miss Reymond ?’ Mrs. Champion 
asks, as soon as they are once 
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more sitting in her landau, and 
driving along under the beautiful 
old trees of the noble square. 

‘I think that she is a very superior 
girl.’ 

‘I am so glad she has impressed 
you favourably. She is indeed 
a charming girl, as good as she is 
handsome, and it is wonderful how 
unspoiled she is, considering how 
immensely rich she expects to be.’ 

‘ Ah, she is an heiress? Indeed, 
I was not aware of that.’ 

‘Yes, at Lady Rollingford’s death 
she will come into all her property, 
which, as you doubtless know, is 
very large.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that? 
Lady Rollingford has many bro- 
thers and sisters: one of them, 
Inganess, is a great friend of mine, 
and I have always understood that 
at her death the Rollingford estates 
would go to him.’ 

‘No; I am quite sure of what I 
say. Miss Reymond is Lady Rol- 
lingford’s sole heiress.’ 

‘Well, you may be better in- 
formed than I am; as the late 
lord left everything to her, I sup- 
pose she can do what she likes 
with the fortune.’ 

‘ Miss Reymond will have it all, 
believe me.’ 

‘ And she is a Catholic ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ How strange! But you, who 
seem to take such an interest in 
her, ought to be able to tell me at 
least her real name.’ 

Mrs, Champion looks confused, 
and lowers her eyes so as not to 
encounter his penetrating gaze. 
After a moment she says—just as 
they pass through the gates of the 
Park and drive in the direction of 
the silvery Serpentine—‘ If you 
care very much to know, perhaps 
I could find out for you some day.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
A MORNING PARTY. 


WE are again in the sumptuous 
saloons of Rollingford House. 

In a magnificent apartment, 
amidst a crowd of elegantly-attired 
ladies who are discussing the latest 
scandals of the day, and a greater 
number of men than one generally 
sees at morning parties, we recog- 
nise the Duke of Glamour and his 
friend Lord Inganess. 

‘So you have come after all, old 
fellow: beautiful house, is it not ?’ 
the latter is saying to the former. 

‘It is indeed charming. I had 
no idea that there could be such a 
beautiful mansion in the very heart 
of London. I am particularly fond 
of the palatial style of architecture, 
of which this house is undoubtedly 
one of the best specimens I have 
ever seen; it has been very well 
modernised too.’ 

‘You are right, it is a very fine 
place. I suppose you have already 
been introduced to my sister, and 
doubtless also to Miss Rey- 
mond ?’ 

*I have had that pleasure; Mrs. 
Champion introduced me to both, 
some days ago.’ 

‘Well, and what do you think of 
the young lady? Of course you 
are already in raptures about her, 
as every one else is, I believe.’ 

‘I do not think I am likely to go 
into raptures about any woman ; 
but I certainly think she is very 
good-looking.’ 

‘You always were cold in your 
praises, Glamour. Very good-look- 
ing! is that all? But I forgot; 
doubtless you made her acquaint- 
ance just after you had seen Miss 
Champion, and in that case it is 
hardly to be wondered at that you 
did not fall in love with her at first 
sight.’ 

‘ Ah, so you admire Miss Cham- 
pion ! 

‘Don't you?’ is his sole reply; 
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at which his friend looks at him 
with his large penetrating eyes. 
‘How you do stare, Glamour !’ he 
adds, colouring. ‘I suppose you 
imagine that I have fallen in love 
with her?’ 

‘If I did imagine anything of 
that sort, should I be very far 
wrong ?” 

* Most decidedly. I admire her 
very much; I think she is the 
brightest and loveliest girl I have 
ever seen; it makes one young 
and gay again to look at her; but 
thank God I am not in love with 
her.’ 

‘Thank God! and why thank 
God ?” 

‘Because I do not believe she 
would ever care forme. Iam so 
much older ; so very different alto- 
gether. Do you think she would 
ever fall in love with an old fogey 
like me—she who is all light and 
sunshine ?” 

‘I never knew you were an old 
fogey before. Ah, Inga, how little 
you know yourself! Now I could 
very well imagine that she would 
not care for me ; but you are just 
the sort of fellow a girl like that 
would be most likely to fall in love 
with,’ 

Inganess blushes like a girl, 
laughs a little, and is evidently 
greatly pleased; while his friend 
regards him with an amused ex- 
pression in his deep brown eyes, 
which shows that he is conscious 
of the real feelings of his friend, 
who laughingly says something to 
the effect that the sort of woman 
whom a man could at once respect 
and love to distraction would 
hardly care for a man who, like 
himself, had little else to offer than 
a small share of good looks, an 
every-day sort of mind, and a con- 
stant flow of good spirits. 

He is still speaking when Lady 
Boursetile approaches them; she 
is elegantly attired in a costume of 
pearl-coloured satin embroidered 
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in dark brown, and is looking more 
blooming than ever, as, playfully 
extending a couple of primrose- 
coloured fingers for them to press, 
she puts a sudden end to the con- 
versation. 

‘ What are you discussing so seri- 
ously?’ she asks, smiling. ‘ Now 
I would not mind betting anything 
it was the Argentine loan ; of course 
you too, duke, like the rest of us, 
have been taken in with that abomi- 
nable bubble ?’ 

‘I am sorry I did not take your 
bet, countess,’ Inganess says, turn- 
ing round, ‘for I should have won ; 
we were not discussing any loan.’ 

‘Ah ! she exclaims, with a sigh ; 
‘happy you, then, who can think 
of other things. Will you give me 
your arm, duke, to the other end 
of the room? I want to intro- 
duce you to a young lady who is 
very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘Indeed ! 
she ?” 

‘Miss Oscott, Sir Charles Os- 
cott’s daughter, a very pretty girl 
with fair hair, Come, you will ex- 
cuse us, Lord Inganess.’ And 
taking the young duke’s arm, she 
marches him off right across the 
rooms to the other end of the 
house. 

Miss Oscott is standing near a 
doorway with her father, a tall 
well-built man, whose figure seems 
too perfect to be natural, and 
whose whiskers are gracefully 
combed out on either side of his 
blushing countenance, as if he had 
intended them to resemble Lady 
Boursetile’s sunny ringlets. As 
that lady and her young friend 
come up to them, Miss Oscott’s 
head is turned another way, and 
some minutes elapse before she 
becomes aware of their presence. 

‘Ah, how do you do, Lady 
Boursetile ?? she says, shaking 
hands with her. 

‘Very well, my dear, very well. 


And pray who is 
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I want to introduce a friend of 
mine to you, my dear.’ 

Miss Oscott turns round, and 
looks at the Duke of Glamour as 
only a young lady of fashion could 
dare to look, yet without recog- 
nising him. 

‘Who is he, pray? Ah? And 
then she adds in a whisper, meant, 
I suppose, only to be heard by the 
lady, ‘I wish you would not intro- 
duce him; I do not like his ap- 
pearance at all—he looks snob- 
bish.’ 

Any one but Lady Boursetile 
would have been embarrassed, 
considering that the poor fellow 
whom she had brought up to pre- 
sent to Miss Oscott, and of whom 
this young lady has spoken so 
rudely, is standing within a yard of 
them, and must have heard her 
remark ; but Lady Boursetile, ig- 
noring that cause for embarrass- 
ment exists, and as if nothing had 
happened, presents them to each 
other with a perfectly composed 
face, while mischief sparkles in her 
bright eyes. 

Miss Oscott, very much annoyed, 
glances superciliously at the duke, 
then turns her back upon him, to 
Lady Boursetile’s great astonish- 
ment. 

‘Don’t you find a great mixture 
of people here?’ the young lady 
says, after a pause, moving away, 
and carefully holding her fan be- 
tween herself and the objection- 
able-looking person. 

The countess goes up to her and 
whispers something in her ear. 

‘You don’t say so! Oh, how 
stupid of me not to have recog- 
nised him! how rude he must have 
thought me! she exclaims; and 
turning round again, with a sweet 
smile delightful to behold, she ap- 
proaches Glamour. 

‘Charming party, is it not? 
lovely pictures, beautiful house ; 
and then in an aside to the fair 
countess, ‘Why did you not say 


his name distinctly when you in- 
troduced us? what must he think 
of me? and 7 who wanted so much 
to know him too! O Lady Bourse- 
tile, I shall never forgive you— 
never !’ 

That lady smiles, and looks very 
much amused at the evident dis- 
comfiture of Miss Oscott, who, to 
make Glamour forget her late 
rudeness, now addresses the rest 
of her conversation entirely to 
him. 

‘ My father gives a ball on Fri- 
day, duke. Do you care for balls? 
—so glad you do !—will you hon- 
our us with your presence? Oh, 
thank you! It will not be a grand 
affair, only a small dance; but I 
think small dances are always so 
much pleasanter than large balls. 
Let me introduce you to him.’ 

Glamour bows in silence to Sir 
Charles, and, whether he is aware 
or not of the extraordinary change 
which the mention of his name has 
produced in the proud young lady’s 
manner towards him, not a smile, 
however faint, is visible on his pale 
handsome face. 

‘ Well, what do you think of Miss 
Oscott ?? Lady Boursetile asks a 
few minutes later, when that young 
lady and her would-be youthful 
papa have left them. 

‘I think her very peculiar, I 
must confess.’ 

‘Oh, you must excuse her; the 
poor thing did not know who you 
were. It was my fault; I should 
have told her your name before in- 
troducing you; only as she herself 
begged me the other day to present 
her to you the first time we met, 
of course I imagined that she knew 
you by sight.’ 

‘She thought me snobbish. Do 
you think I look snobbish? I do 
not think any one has said so be- 
fore, at least not to my face; but 
most people generally know that 
I am a duke, and of course that 
must make a.great difference in 
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their opinions,’ he says calmly, but 
with a very serious face, and in 
such a way that Lady Boursetile 
cannot help laughing as she looks 
at him. 

‘My dear duke, you are really 
too funny ; upon my word, it is as 
good as a play, as exciting as a 
racecourse,’ 

*You seem to enjoy the joke. 
After you have rendered both Miss 
Oscott and myself as uncomfortable 
as you can, you add insult to in- 
jury by laughing at us.’ 

‘ That is right ; do take her part; 
she deserves it, poor dear!’ 

‘I do not take her part. I think 
a woman who can behave as she 
has done does not deserve to be 
called a young lady.’ 

‘You are easily shocked: most 
men are obliged to suffer such 
slights every day of their lives, and 
to take them with a smiling face 
too. But I trust this will be a les- 
son to you, my young friend.’ 

Lady Boursetile laughs good- 
humouredly, and once more taking 
his arm continues her promenade 
through the crowded saloons, still 
very much amused by the misad- 
venture, and every now and then 
bestowing gracefui little signs of 
recognition on her friends. 

‘How pretty Miss Reymond 
looks to-day! She certainly is one 
of the nicest-looking girls here,’ 
she says, presently calling Gla- 
mour’s attention to that young 
lady, who has just passed them, 
leaning on the arm of a fair young 
man. 

‘She is exceedingly handsome, 
and her dress suits her admirably,’ 
he adds, following her with: his 
eyes until she is completely out of 
sight. 

‘I wonder if it were known who 
her father was whether people 
would take such an interest in 
her.’ 

‘I think that no one could help 
admiring her, even if her pedigree 
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were as well known as yours or 
mine.’ 

‘Just what I heard the Prince 
say the other day.’ 

‘ There is something very charm- 
ing about her, though I think her 
chiefattraction consists in her being 
unlike the generality of young 
ladies.’ 

‘Then you are not an admirer 
of young ladies in general, duke ?’ 

Glamour shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘ What are they all?’ he says, as 
he glances round the room ; ‘ vain, 
foolish, frivolous girls, whose con- 
versation and opinions might per- 
haps do for actresses, but not for 
women who are to be wives and 
mothers. There is nothing true or 
genuine about them; their refine- 
ment and taste lie entirely in their 
dresses, and can, like them, be put 
on and off at will; their innocence 
consists in their ignorance, their 
brilliancy in their nonsense, their 
grace in their affectation, their 
brains— But why need I trouble 
myself to find a place for that which 
is not ?” 

Miss Reymond certainly does 
look wonderfully well this after- 
noon. There is a bright flush on 
her cheek, and a brilliancy in her 
dark eyes, which greatly enhance 
her peculiar charms, and, as Glam- 
our has remarked, her dress suits 
her admirably. A long train of 
pale-pink silk, here and there re- 
lieved with bows of dark-red velvet, 
and a dark-red velvet hat, which 
would have been most trying to 
almost every other lady in the 
house, seem made on purpose to 
heighten her rich Southern beauty. 

She is leaning on the arm of a 
handsome man, whose tall stalwart 
figure, sunny face, blue eyes, and 
light moustache contrast admirably 
with her olive complexion and 
dark hair, and she looks unusually 
bright and happy. 

‘So you approve of morning 
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parties, Mr. Cassilis? she is say- 
ing. 

‘Yes, I approve of all parties 
where I have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you,’ he answers readily, and a 
blush of pleasure suffuses her face. 

‘You are very flattering, Mr. 
Cassilis. I suppose you have met 
many old friends here to-day ? 

‘ Yes, certainly ; I suppose every- 
body who is anybody in London 
is here.’ 

‘Of course, all the créme de la 
créme, as Lady Rollingford would 
say.’ 

‘Don’t you think, however, that 
some of it has turned a little sour 
by being over-kept ?’ he says, point- 
ing to Sir Charles Oscott and his 
daughter, who stand at a short dis- 
tance from them. 

‘ Fie, Mr. Cassilis !’ 

‘At all events I am sure you 
will agree with me that a great 
part of what you call the cream of 
society would be all the better for 
being whipped; look there, for 
instance.’ 

‘The Duchess of Lancashire ! 
Oh, do you believe all the stories 
that are told about her ?” 

‘Ah, perhaps she is a friend of 
yours; forgive me. I am as yet 
new to London society. What a 
delightful house this is! I wonder 
if our strict country-women would 
think it wrong if we were to take 
a stroll together through the rooms 
beyond ?” 

Louisa hesitates for a moment ; 
she is afraid of committing herself: 
she has not known this man long, 
and she knows but too well how 
soon scandals are invented in May- 
fair. But the tender glances of 
those bright eyes—blue as the 
glimpse of heaven—seen for the 
first time, are too irresistible. His 
tall fine form and bright kind face 
give her confidence, and a thrill 
of pleasure, never before felt, makes 
her cling all the closer to his arm. 
Without waiting for an answer he 
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leads her to a room less crowded 
than the others, and which is de- 
corated in the Egyptian style. She 
seems to tread on air, and listens 
with a sort of rapture to all he 
says—a happy flush is on her 
cheek, a happy light in her eyes. 

For a long time they walk up 
and down this room, talking on 
various topics, which, though com- 
monplace in themselves, the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances under 
which they are discussed renders 
most interesting. 

And what is passing in their 
minds the while? Into hers at 
least we may venture to peep, and 
I may tell you that the predomi- 
nant feeling is astonishment at the 
flood of rapture which for the 
first time in her life fills her youth- 
ful heart. 

Louisa Reymond is in many 
respects a peculiar girl. Brought 
up from childhood at Rollingford 
House, and associating with grown- 
up people almost from her cradle, 
she has already acquired that 
disdainful air and manner which 
are peculiar to women of fashion, 
but which, as a rule, they only 
adopt in after life, when experience 
has taught them how necessary 
they are. But in her these are 
genuine, and the result not of affec- 
tation, but of the atmosphere of 
prosperity and fashion in which 
she has been reared. She has lived 
in luxury and listened to flattery 
till both have lost their power to 
please. But, strange to say, her 
very faults add to her popularity, 
and had she indeed assumed these 
airs to enhance the piquancy of 
her charms, she could hardly have 
succeeded better. Yet throughout 
her life she has ever been fully 
conscious that her position in 
society is only parasitical, that 
after all she is but a foreign plant, 
only partly acclimatised in the hot- 
house of fashion’s world, and that 
she can hardly expect to strike 
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permanent root in it. Lady Rol- 
lingford has adopted her, given her 
a great name and a brilliant edu- 
cation, and introduced her into 
her world ; but she knows full well 
that, though she has no particular 
reason to believe that her patroness 
is a more capricious woman than 
the rest of her sex, still she is but 
a woman after all, and her love for 
her at its best may be but a transi- 
tory feeling; and this knowledge 
makes her dread the future, and 
take but a partial interest in the 
people among whom she lives. 
Yet these very contradictory feel- 
ings seem only to adda new charm 
to her nature. 

Though every one has long ago 
acknowledged her claim to reign 
in the world of fashion, that world 
of fashion has but few charms for 
her ; and though almost every man 
in it has, at one time or another, 
felt or feigned a passion for her, 
she has been until now unable to 
reciprocate it, and her heart is as 
yet untouched. Perhaps it is the 
inward consciousness of her awk- 
ward position which has caused 
her to mistrust the attentions she 
has received. Perhaps it is that 
her heart aspires to an affection 
nobler and more genuine than any 
that has as yet been offered to her— 
who can tell? She does not know 
herself ; she knows only too well 
what she does wot feel, but she 
cannot explain even to her own 
self what she actually does feel. 

Yet her most ardent desire is to 
be married, for she knows that 
marriage alone will secure her a 
position in society and render her 
independent of Lady Rollingford’s 
charity ; but unfortunately, as yet, 
she has not met any man whom 
she can conscientiously say she 
would like asahusband. The gay 
and brilliant young men who pay 
daily court to her are but too often 
flirts, who only think of amusing 
themselves at the expense of a 


poor girl. ‘Those whom she might, 
perhaps, be led to think in earnest 
are merely solemn foppish prigs, 
and tiresome. Yesterday the in- 
tellectual air, the noble mien, the 
lofty rank of the Duke of Glamour 
inspired a hope that he might 
prove more genuine and interesting 
than the rest. (Mrs. Champion 
has told her what an impression 
she had produced upon him, and 
even hinted that she might become 
his bride.) But to-day she has 
once more met him, and her hopes 
have fallen to the ground. He 
has approached her and conversed 
with her, it is true, but in a cold 
indifferent way, and the usual non- 
sense flowed from his lips in the 
same dreary weary drawl which 
society considers as good breeding. 

Rupert Cassilis, she is forced to 
confess to herself, is actually the 
first man who has inspired her 
with anything more than suspicion 
and contempt; but she is not a 
girl to trust too much to first im- 
pressions—she has lived too long 
in the world for that—and even his 
devoted attention and looks of un- 
disguised admiration, she tries to 
persuade herself, are only to be 
attributed to a mere momentary 
admiration. 

Their conversation, however, 
flows on without restraint, and 
gradually becomes more and more 
personal. 

‘Do you know, Miss Reymond,’ 
he says presently, ‘ that you remind 
me very much of a certain woman 
for whom I once entertained a very 
great admiration ?” 

‘Indeed! And who is she—do 
I know her?’ 

*I dare not tell you—I fear you 
might be offended—and yet she is 
acknowledged by everybody to be 
one of the most beautiful women 
in the world.’ 

‘You are certainly determined 
to make me vain. But won’t you 
tell me her name? It is cruel to 
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excite my curiosity like this, and 
then to refuse to gratify it.’ 

‘She is an actress.’ 

‘ An actress !’ 

‘I knew you would be offended, 
and you are right perhaps, for after 
all she is no doubt but made up to 
look what you really are; but I 
suppose I must tell you her name 
—Madame de Fleurville.’ 

‘Madame de Fleurville,’ Louisa 
repeats slowly. ‘She is a French 
actress, is she not? No, I have 
never seen her, but I have often 
heard of her.’ 

‘You are not offended with me 
for daring to compare you to her?” 

‘Oh, no; onthe contrary, I sup- 
pose I ought to feel highly flattered, 
for I have always understood that 
she is a most beautiful woman.’ 

A compliment of course follows, 
which makes the young girl blush 
and sends a new thrill of pleasure 
through her. What is it that ren- 
ders the compliments addressed to 
her by this man so sweet to her 
ear? Has she not listened over 
and over again to the very same 
words from other men? She can- 
not tell. 

They talk of other things, and 
presently she feels her hand tightly 
clasped in his, and, in accents which 
betray too much real emotion to 
be offensive to any woman, he 
says, 

‘I am going to take upon me 
the liberty of giving you a little 
piece of advice. Believe me, Miss 
Reymond, my words are prompted, 
not by mere curiosity, but by a 
strong feeling of sympathy for you, 
and which causes me to look upon 
you with the deepest interest.’ 

She is trembling all over. What 
is he about to say? He is not 
going to speak of love, surely ? 

‘Why do you not tell the world 
who you really are? Why do you 
not make your real name known ? 
Of course this is no business of 
mine, you will say, and no one can 
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possibly find fault with your taking 
the name of your adopted mother 
as your own ; but believe me the 
question of who you are is the 
favourite theme of conversation 
everywhere, and many a story and 
even a scandal is invented to fill 
up the void caused by lack of real 
information. Now this is not plea- 
sant, and I hope you will forgive 
my boldness in advising you to 
drop your incognito at once, and 
tell the world your true name.’ 

His words, kindly meant as she 
feels them to be, have inflicted a 
deep wound in her heart; she turns 
deadly pale, and suddenly with- 
draws her hand from his arm. 

‘ My true name!’ she repeats to 
herself. 

‘Surely you are not offended 
with me?” 

She looks at him for a moment 
with her large earnest eyes. ‘ No,’ 
she whispers, after a pause. ‘Yet 
your words have greatly wounded 
me. But as you have been so very 
frank with me I will be equally so 
with you. Ihave nottold any one 
my real name because—because I 
do not know it myself.’ 

‘You do not know it yourself? 
Impossible !’ 

‘Yes, it is strange, very strange, 
but such indeed is the case. I have 
never known any mother but Lady 
Rollingford, nor any home but this ; 
and my real name and antecedents 
are Lady Rollingford’s secret.’ 

‘And she has never told you ?” 

‘Never !’ 

It is now Azs turn to be as- 
tonished ; the handsome Rupert is 
puzzled and perplexed, and hardly 
knows what to think. 

‘Let us return to the drawing- 
room,’ she says, taking his arm 
once more ; ‘ people will begin to 
wonder what has become of me.’ 

‘Tell me first that you are not 
offended with me, that you forgive 
my indiscretion ?” 

‘I have no reason to feel offended 
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—I have nothing to forgive, for I 
believe your words were really 
prompted, as you say, by friend- 
ship, and not by mere curiosity.’ 

He looks at her earnestly for 
a moment, and then, taking her 
hand in his, he raises it to his 
lips and kisses it in the foreign 
fashion. 


She is much too bewildered to 
take offence, and before she knows 
exactly what has happened she 
finds herself in a crowded saloon, 
surrounded by countless friends 
and admirers ; but Rupert Cassilis 
has left her, and she feels that he 
has taken her peace of mind with 
him. , 


[To be continued. ] 
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You sat ‘neath the awning at Lord’s, on that day 
When Oxford with Cambridge for victory vied ; 
The light blue you wore made it easy to say 
Which one of the twain was your favourite side ; 
For was not your brother’s great ‘chum’ in the team ? 
The one whom you met at the Trinity ball, 
Whose waltzing you stated was ‘ simply supreme ; 
Who kept the white rose that you slyly let fall. 


He’d spoken to you ere the play had begun, 

And sat by your side for ten minutes or more ; 
He'd laughingly said he should not get a run 

If you sat there watching and keeping the score. 
You anxiously waited his turn to go in; 

You’d often been told of his fame as a dat ; 
And yet the first ball caused his wicket to spin— 

No need for the bowler to cry, ‘ How is that ?” 


‘ How very provoking! ’Tis really too bad ; 
He might have done better if only he'd tried ; 

It serves him quite right though ; I—almost—feel—glad.’ 
And then with vexation you silently cried. 


Your champion was out ; yes, and bowled for a duck ; 
For nervous he felt—you were watching he knew. 
He tried to hit hard when he ought to have stuck ; 
Got bowled for a duck, and that same duck was you ! 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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GYGES. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


GYGES was a poor nobleman of 
Lydia, whose possessions were 
good looks, good name, and an 
estate so small that he wore his 
robes thread-bare, and fasted when 
the aristocratic Lydians feasted. 
No door was closed against him, 
and only when every one was gone 
to Prince This’s dinner or the 
Princess That's dance had he to 
look at home for hospitality. Gyges 
was never seen at sumptuous en- 
tertainments, though he could 
show the most pressing invitations. 
A cynic in Lydia said that Gyges 
owed all these invitations to his 
discretion in accepting none. The 
cynic was as shabby as Gyges, and 
had accepted the one invitation he 
in his lifetime received, and then 
was content to take a place where 
Gyges would have scorned to sit— 
at a side-table with the poor rela- 
tions. 

An honest face and a gentle 
heart are almost as valuable to a 
man as money even in these de- 
generate days, and I have seen a 
poor gentleman served at a great 
man’s table almost as well as a 
Houndsditch millionaire. Happily 
for Gyges it was not otherwise in 
his time: nowhere was he an un- 
welcome guest. The young fellows 
of Lydia rather envied than liked 
him ; for he excelled in all tasks 
of strength or dexterity, and, de- 
spite his shabby attire, was more 
favoured by beautiful girls than 
the prettiest dandy in the kingdom. 
His chivalry, his subdued strength, 
his unselfish desire to give pleasure, 
won every woman’s heart, and 


made him as much a favourite with 
the old as with the young. Pru- 
dent mammas, who would have 
regarded a patriarch with suspicion, 
trusted him. They knew he was 
too poor to think of marriage ex- 
cept despairingly, and too honour- 
able to think but with aversion of 
any other relationship to their 
daughters warmer than that of 
mere friendship. So he accom- 
panied the girls to their devotions, 
bearing what offerings they wished 
to make, carried their toy dogs 
when they went a-shopping, and 
helped to unravel the tangled skein, 
an operation which brings the 
fingers and faces of two operators 
into warm proximity; he did all 
this, yet gave uneasiness to no one. 
Always he contrived—I know not 
how—to walk, as it were, upon ice 
marked ‘dangerous’ without put- 
ting his foot in it. The cynic said 
it was easy for a man to keep cool 
who was never warm; but this 
was unjust to Gyges, who was of 
an ardent nature, and paid in self- 
control a higher price for the plea- 
sures of female society than the 
cynic would have valued them at. 
The wealthiest Prince of Lydia 
was Opulous, and the haughtiest 
beauty of the land was his daugh- 
ter Iodice. Many sought her in 
marriage, but it seemed that even 
the king was not good enough for 
her. Certainly Candaules did ask 
her to be his queen, and she re- 
fused him. Opulous, under the 
pretext of paternal fondness, de- 
clined to exercise the right enjoyed 
by fathers of that age, of compel- 
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ling her to accept this royal suitor. 
There were other and richer kings 
than he of Lydia, and Opulous 
was not the kind of father to sell 
a daughter cheap. He confided 
fully in Gyges, whose practical 
wisdom he held in high respect. 
That the young man might feel 
special interest in the disposal of 
Iodice was an idea so preposterous 
that it never entered the father’s 
consideration. ‘Gyges,’ thought 
he, ‘comes here because he likes 
my cellar, my conversation ; and 
he is welcome to them, for I like 
the young man.’ Indeed he pressed 
Gyges to visit frequently, and, after 
a time, was irate if he was absent 
for aday. Opulous was a widower 
and a gouty one, and he was glad 
enough to have a young man of 
known integrity, poverty, and stoi- 
cism to accompany Iodice on those 
occasions when she required male 
escort. She was proud, and looked 
down with contempt upon Gyges, 
treating him worse than a lacquey ; 
so the question of propriety in 
throwing these two young people 
together was one that never troubled 
Opulous. 

Iodice was scarcely fifteen when 
she first saw the poor nobleman, 
and, after looking with disdain 
upon his worn clothes, she took 
no notice of him. On his second 
visit she asked her father in an 
audible aside whether Gyges was 
a gentleman-beggar or a beggar- 
gentleman; a piece of rudeness 
which in after years, when she was 
wiser, she heartily regretted and 
begged Gyges to forgive. He 
treated her as a beautiful wayward 
child, and was her willing slave in 
many things. But he never forgot 
that he was her superior in every- 
thing but wealth and beauty, and 
he made her conscious of this. She 
tried in vain to provoke him to 
words as crue] and unjust as those 
she used against him, never suc- 
ceeding in bringing him to her 
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own level; and, finding him con- 
stantly just and generous, she at 
length gave up the attempt, and 
pretended a contemptuous indif- 
ference to him. But she found it 
impossible to maintain this ground, 
for Gyges took to lecturing her 
upon her misbehaviour, which was 
an assumption of superiority on 
his part not to be borne with calm 
indifference. She flew in a passion 
and broke several expensive vases, 
appealed to her father, and received 
—in consequence of the broken 
faience—no sympathy from him, 
and then had a good cry. She 
vowed she would never, never, 
never speak again to that horrible 
Gyges; but somehow, after the 
day’s weeping, when she met the 
young man and saw the kindness 
in his eyes as he held out his 
hands frankly towards her, she 
seized them with an eager joy, and 
was happier in her submission than 
she had previously been in a thou- 
sand fancied triumphs. After that 
she came to him for advice, and 
was surprised to find how easy he 
made life for her. He was never 
unable to give her counsel ; never 
at fault. She came to marvel at 
his goodness and wisdom, just as 
he, looking upon her, wondered 
at her perfect beauty. But he was 
not without beauty of the manly 
kind, nor she without feminine 
sweetness, and so the feeling be- 
tween them expanded beyond the 
limits of friendship. They became 
linked together, but so gradually 
that they did not feel the fetters 
until they tried to part. Even to 
themselves they did not say they 
loved. They met in the morning, 
they ate and drank, they talked of 
immaterial things, they said ‘ Fare- 
well until to-morrow,’ and only 
when asunder they knew that they 
had been happy together. 

One day Iodice said, ‘King 
Candaules has asked my father to 
give me in marriage to him, and I 
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am at liberty to. accept or refuse. 
What shall I do, Gyges ?” 

‘Do you love him? asked 
Gyges. 

‘I have seen him but once, and 
then I saw nothing to like. But 
what does that signify? Itis only 
the poor who can afford to marry 
for love. I must have riches and 
power.’ 

‘If that will satisfy you, be a 
queen.’ 

‘And you will show me how to 
use my power rightly ?’ 

‘Nay, I am too poor for a 
courtier, and too rich for a lac- 
quey, even though to serve you, 
lodice.’ 

They said no more. The possi- 
bility of separation from Gyges, 
whom she had known so long, had 
not before been thought of by 
Iodice, and she took the quickest 
means of getting rid of the dis- 
agreeable consideration. She at 
once declined to marry Candaules. 

The king took his disappoint- 
ment as became a monarch, with 
a show of utmost indifference ; but 
his mortification was great, and he 
would have given half Lydia to 
avenge the insult he fancied was 
put upon him. Opulous, not so 
solicitous for the king’s peace of 
mind as anxious for his own glo- 
rification, took pains to publish 
the fact that his daughter had 
refused a king’s hand. It is not 
every father who can pick and 
choose a son-in-law from amongst 
kings. The story got noised 
abroad, and the natural inference 
was that Candaules must be par- 
ticularly worthless, or Iodice mar- 
vellously beautiful; and of these 
conclusions Candaules was not 
ignorant. His relations with 
foreign countries were of the most 
amicable kind, and all that was 
said and thought in the most dis- 
tant parts concerning himself came 
to his ears, embittering him still 
more against Iodice. 
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The season came when those 
who could afford travelled to re- 
mote places by the sea, to pro- 
menade and dress five times a day. 
Opulous, be sure, did not intend 
to remain in seclusion. He sent 
couriers to announce the coming 
of himself and his daughter, who 
had refused to wed the King of 
Lydia. 

‘I expect you will fall in love 
whilst I am away, and forget me 
before I return,’ said Iodice to 
Gyges, when bidding him farewell. 
She did not speak in her natural 
tone of voice, but as though she 
were striving to conceal a feeling 
of jealousy under the cloak of 
pleasantry. 

‘If that be so, you will never 
return,’ answered Gyges softly. 

Opulous took his daughter to the 
most fashionable of watering-places 
—ugly, and so expensive to get at 
that no tourists or common folks 
ever were found there. He went 
to the worst and most extortionate 
of hotels, and traversed the pro- 
menade six times a day in an 
invalid chaise—indeed, he did 
everything in the most fashionable 
style. Many kings were there, 
and Candaules among them ; but 
a mightier monarch than he offered 
his hand to Iodice before she had 
been in the place a week. Opulous 
pressed her to accept, and hinted 
at exercising his prerogative, and 
obliging her to consent. She 
begged for time to consider the 
proposal, and her father gave her 
a week, in which she was to make 
up her mind—to accept. 

And now Iodice missed Gyges, 
for she had no friend to confide 
in. Ifhe sanctioned her marriage, 
it would lessen her trouble, she 
thought. The idea of parting 
with Gyges for ever filled her with 
dread. 

‘If I am wretched now, having 
seen him so recently, how miserable 
shall I be when months and years 
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have passed! It is easy to bear 
separation at first; yet how un- 
happy am I! Shall we ever see 
each other again? perhaps not. 
Nay, worse than separation will it 
be if we see each other in passing, 
and may not speak or join our 
hands.’ 

Poor Iodice found no forgetful- 
ness in society ; and her happiest 
moments were those when she could 
escape from observation, and medi- 
tate alone. She disguised herself in 
her maid’s hood, and crept out, 
quite early in the morning, to a 
wood outlying the town. Visitors 
never frequented it: it was de- 
serted at this early hour. Mild 
and shady, it reminded Iodice of 
the woods which she and Gyges 
had often threaded together. The 
quietude suggested meditation ; but 
she could not control her mind to 
calm reflection—could think of 
nothing save Gyges. She wondered 
in whose family he now stayed. It 
pleased her to think that the ‘ best 
people’ were out of town, albeit he 
must suffer by their absence. She 
could not bear to think of his tak- 
ing a wife, although she never 
dreamt of making him her husband. 
She strove to be generous, yet she 
could not subdue her jealous fears. 
The possibility of his transferring 
the daily attentions he had given 
her, when in Lydia, to another in 
her absence, inflamed her quick 
temper; the mere suspicion made 
her angry with Gyges, when—her 
eyes looking into vacuity, and her 
thoughts being in Lydia rather than 
in the path she trod—her foot struck 
a living thing covered with the dry 
leaves of autumn. She started back 
with a little scream of terror; for 
the leaves moved, and the thing 
beneath was large enough to be a 
beast of prey. The scream was 
answered by a voice that called 
her name, and in an instant there 
sprang up from the brown leaves— 
Gyges. 


He apologised for frightening 
her, and said that, being tempted 
to rest in this wood, he had fallen 
asleep unintentionally. But Iodice 
knew the truth, and that he had 
slept there because he could pay 
for no better bed. His hair was 
unkempt, and his skin tanned and 
soiled with exposure and travel. 
And this was how he had spent his 
time in her absence, in walking 
with empty pockets through friend- 
less towns; and all—to be near 
her. 

Each had longed to see the 
other ; yet now they were together 
they could say nothing, but walked 
in silence, side by side, slowly 
along the path. 

Presently said Iodice, thinking 
of her marriage, 

‘What would you do if you never 
saw me again ?” 

‘ Grow old, answered Gyges, try- 
ing to laugh. 

Iodice knew what he felt, and 
she could say no more. Her chin 
dropped upon her bosom; and 
Gyges, conning her face, saw a tear 
run swiftly down her cheek and 
fall, a wasted diamond, among the 
fallen leaves. 

She did not press him to accom- 
pany her beyond the edge of the 
wood, knowing that pride would 
not permit him to show his torn 
dress and rugged sandals before 
her friends. At the end of the path 
she put her two hands in his, and 
they saw each the other’s soul look- 
ing sadly from the depths of their 
eyes. She could scarcely stand, 
and it seemed as though she would 
willingly have had him clasp her in 
his arms; but he took no advan- 
tage of her yielding, and they said 
‘ Farewell’ and parted. 

That very day Iodice refused 
the great king, and the lesser one 
chuckled. 

Opulous was incensed beyond 
measure ; for his daughter had acted 
without consulting him, and it was 
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impossible to compel her to a mar- 
riage now her suitor knew of her 
aversion. 

Candaules, taking Opulous aside, 
said, 

‘I will wager you my crown full 
of gold pieces against your hat full 
that your daughter will marry me 
now if I ask her.’ 

‘Done!’ said Opulous ; and 
thought, ‘She sha’n’t if I can help 
it.’ 

Candaules closed hands upon 
the bet, and went away to his 
minister of police. 

‘The man you saw lurking in 
the wood the other day—Gyges— 
where is he?’ 

‘On his way to your castle-keep, 
sire, as you commanded. We took 
him without difficulty, as he was 
plodding back towards Lydia.’ 

The king nodded approval, and 
walked to the parade. There, after 
an hour’s waiting, he saw Iodice 
walking with her father. She was 
pale, and leant upon his arm for 
support. The father had just been 
warning her not on any account to 
accept Candaules, should he offer 
his hand again ; and, winking mer- 
rily at the king, he pleaded an ex- 
cuse, and left his daughter and 
Candaules together. 

The king tried to make himself 
agreeable by chatting upon the 
topics of the day; but he failed to 
interest his companion until he 
said, 

‘By the way, have you heard 
that very romantic story about a 
young subject of ours named 
Gyges? He has some pretensions, 
I believe, to nobility ; but in riches 
he ranks with the meanest in our 
kingdom.’ 

‘He is my intimate friend,’ in- 
terrupted Iodice, her cheeks glow- 
ing. 
‘Then, by Jupiter, I commiserate 
him extremely, for to have your 
friendship he must be worthy in- 
deed, and incapable of the crime 
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for which, nevertheless, he must 
suffer.’ 

‘ With what crime is he charged?’ 

‘Treason. He was observed to 
be loitering in an adjacent wood, 
and being suspected by my chief 
of police, he was closely watched. 
One morning, before honest peo- 
ple were awake, a woman met him 
in this unfrequented place, and 
after an interview which lasted 
nearly an hour they separated, 
she, closely muffled in a hood, re- 
turning to the hotel where I stay, 
and you also, and then all trace of 
her was lost ; but the man was ar- 
rested on the road to Lydia. He 
was known to be a Lydian, and 
his liberty was offered to him if he 
would disclose the name of the 
woman he was with, as danger from 
her was most feared. But he posi- 
tively declined to give her name or 
disclose the object of his loitering 
in the wood, although he was in- 
formed that his silence would be 
taken as a proof of guilt, and be 
punished with death.’ 

* Death 

‘Yes; death at the hands of the 
common executioner. It is really 
very deplorable, for doubtless his 
meeting was merely a clandestine 
affair with his mistress—or some- 
body else’s ; and one cannot but 
admire his generosity in not bring- 
ing her to shame.’ 

‘Thinking so, you will pardon 
him of course?’ 

‘Unhappily that is beyond my 
power. ‘The protection of the king 
is vested in the people and the 
queen. The king can revoke any 
sentence except that in which he 
personally is concerned. So you 
see how unpleasantly situated I 
am. Poor Gyges! 

They walked in silence foratime ; 
and then, as if to get away from the 
painful subject, Candaules began 
to speak upon another topic ; but 
Iodice interrupted him. 

‘Did you say the queen had 
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power to liberate prisoners unjustly 
charged with treason against the 
king ?” 

‘Yes—with the king’s permis- 
sion. Unhappily I have no queen, 
so Gyges must die—unless,’ he add- 
ed suddenly, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him—‘ unless you 
will redeem him and make me 
happy at the same time.’ 

‘I will marry you when you like,’ 
said Iodice ; and presently she told 
her father what she had done, and 
he could not gainsay; and Opulous 
was more mad than any hatter that 
ever lived. 


And now Candaules was wedded 
to the woman he had vowed to 
have vengeance upon. He hated 
Gyges as well as his wife, as in 
truth one less naturally vindictive 
than he would have done. He 
desired to punish his rival and 
Iodice, who had married] him for 
his rival’s sake. He could think 
of nothing but revenge as he hast- 
ened to Lydia with his bride-elect ; 
and he taxed his invention for a 
means of degrading his wife before 
the man she loved, and of impart- 
ing to him some of that bitter jeal- 
ousy which rankled in his own 
heart. A man who seeks to do 
ill is rarely unsuccessful. 


The ceremony was concluded, 
and every one hailed Iodice Queen 
of Lydia. She turned from the 
altar to her husband, and said, 

‘Now that I am queen, Gyges 
shall be released.’ 

‘Ay, with my consent,’ replied 
Candaules ; ‘and you have that 
only on condition that you yourself 
unlock his fetters.’ 

‘That I will do willingly. 
me the key.’ 

‘Not so fast, not so fast. This 
for that is justice, and kings should 
be just as well as generous. This 
man has wrung my heartstrings, 
and I would fain give his a twist. 
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Moreover, your accursed pride 
should be subdued, and that by a 
sharp lesson ; so, look you, if you 
will go to this man he shall see 
all that he has lost and I have 
gained.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, this: you shall unrobe 
to your work, and leave his dun- 
geon as you shall go to my couch.’ 

‘No, by the gods !’ cried Iodice. 
‘It shall never be said that there 
lives another man besides my hus- 
band who has seen Iodice un- 
robed.’ 

‘ Then it shall be said that Gyges 
was hanged like a dog.’ 

‘No; ‘hat shall not be said, 
if you will give me a sword with 
this key.’ 

‘So much I will give in,’ said 
Candaules, after weighing the pro- 
position fora minute. ‘It is un- 
pleasant, though, to think that my 
queen’s white limbs shall be sprink- 
led with blood on our wedding- 
day. Nevertheless, you shall be 
indulged. Here is my own sword; 
and, for poor Gyges’ sake, I trust 
you may have strength to wield it 
deftly. I will see you handle it, 
and help you if the first sight of 
your lovers red blood make you 
faint.’ 

The queen laid aside her dress, 
and no blush tinged her cheek; 
her limbs were no whiter than her 
face, and, but that her unbound 
hair moved to the gentle breeze, one 
would have thought her a marble 
statue of Justice, as she descended 
the stone stairs with the weighty 
glaive in her hand. 

Gyges heard the door unbolted, 
and was not surprised to see Can- 
daules enter ; but when, throwing 
back the door, the king disclosed 
Iodice in her gleaming fairness, 
bearing in her hand a shining 
sword, he conceived that imagina- 
tion had conjured up a vision be- 
fore his eyes. : 

Iodice entered the dungeon with 
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solemn paces, and, being inside, 
she closed the door, locked it, and 
withdrew the key. There was no 
sound save the grating of the key 
in the wards of the lock. Can- 
daules wasawed as greatly as Gyges. 
Iodice turned from the door, and, 
still with a step slow and majestic, 
crossed the cell, and coming to 
the prisoner knelt and unlocked 
the gyves upon his ankles. Then 
she arose, and looking upon him 
with eyes that did not flinch in en- 
countering his, she said, 

*Gyges, you and this man see 
me as I should be revealed to one 
man alone, and he my husband.’ 

Gyges comprehended her mean- 
ing, and answered quickly, 

‘Give me the sword, and let me 
die before one gross thought stains 
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my soul. Give me, ye gods, but 
memory hereafter !’ 

He held forth his hand for the 
sword, and Iodice placed it within 
his grasp; but she still held it so 
that her cold fingers touched his 
as she said, 

‘I have sworn by the gods that 
none shall live but my husband. 
Be you, Gyges, my husband and 
my king. Strike now or die!’ 

She withdrew her hand from 
the sword, and as she heard Can- 
daules’ dying groan she covered 
her face with her hands and sank 
to the ground a queen, but no 
mightier than a woman. 


History tells that Gyges with 
his queen ruled Lydia for thirty- 
eight years. 
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On, such troops of gallants gay 
Vowing faith to little May ! 

May, the laughing brown-eyed witch, 
Orphan of the banker rich. 

Billets-doux by every post, 

Verses (worse than mine almost), 
Rings—for which she hopes they pay— 
Shower upon the heiress May. 


Hark ! a little bird makes moan, 

‘Gold hath wings, and May’s is flown "’ 
Out on lovers! Fie, oh, fie ! 

Erst so bold, and now so shy ! 

Twenty whispered, ‘ Bid me hope, 

Else to-night I buy a rope !’ 

Now but one is left to say, 

‘ Be a poor man’s treasure, May.’ 


Soft in his her wee hand lies ; 
Laughter brims her roguish eyes ; 
While her accents lightly run, 

‘ Wear the love your faith has won ; 
But, the whisper people heard, 
’Twas a fibbing little bird. 

Darling, do not turn away, 

Though I’m still the heiress May.’ 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. 
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PART I. 


‘I wonpeR if she’s pretty!’ 
Blanche Villars exclaimed half 
musingly—prettiness in another 
woman being usually the first con- 
sideration of the female mind. 
‘She might as well have sent us a 
photo. It is downright tantalising 
to be expecting any one, and not 
even to know what she is like ; not 
even in a general way whether she 
is ugly or otherwise. I'll toss up a 
sixpence, and decide the point by 
heads or tails. It’s a manly me- 


thod of solving a doubt; but— 
have you a sixpence, mamma ?’ 
‘Don’t be absurd,’ Mrs. Villars 


murmured lazily. This was her 
usual reply to her daughter’s flow 
of nonsense, and this time her 
speech had a decidedly sedative 
effect. Blanche leaned back, 
yawned widely, and was mum. 
The summer's day went on, the 
flies hummed drowsily, the clock 
ticked obtrusively, and for some 
minutesan unbroken silencereigned 
in the room. 

The two women had the width 
of that room between them, and 
though they were both enduring 
the same kind of expectation they 
bore the ordeal very differently. 
Mrs. Villars—a model of the fair, 
fat, and forty type—indemnified 
herself for her broken siesta by a 
luxurious lounge in a deep arm- 
chair; but Blanche, perched in an 
uncomfortable position on the edge 
of a sofa, did not keep still for five 
consecutive seconds. Finally, she 


jumped up suddenly: ‘ This is in- 
tolerable,’ she said; ‘what with 
the heat and the flies and the wait- 
ing, lam so nervous I don’t know 
what to do with myself. I believe 
you are absolutely asleep, mamma,’ 
she went on indignantly. 

‘No, I am not,’ was the reply, 
in a tone of suspicious drowsiness. 

Blanche began pacing the room. 
As she passed a tall mirror she 
caught a glimpse of herself, and 
this glimpse made her pause. She 
stood and gazed, fascinated, as 
any one else might have been, by 
the lily tints of her own face, the 
sparkle of her own blue eyes, the 
golden sheen of her hair ; and as 
she gazed she smiled, first uncon- 
sciously at her own beauty, and 
then consciously at her own vanity. 

‘Mamma—’ 

She stopped, considered a mi- 
nute, and then went on, ‘ I wonder 
if Edith will be better looking than 
I am.’ 

‘Better looking than you are!’ 
echoed Mrs. Villars. ‘I can’t say ; 
but I should think it probable. 
You see, Edith had quite a reputa- 
tion for beauty, and Bertie, poor 
fellow, always wrote of her as 
wonderfully lovely.’ 

‘I have something of a reputa- 
tion, too,’ Blanche asserted, still 
staring at herself in the mirror; 
‘and if I married I am sure I 
should be much astonished if my 
husband did not consider me a 
great beauty. I wish Edith would 
come to put an end to uncertainty, 
or I shall go distracted.’ 
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‘The train is due in half an 
hour,’ Mrs. Villars remarked, glanc- 
ing at the clock. ‘It’s scarcely 
worth while to go distracted for 
such a short period of waiting.’ 

This reflection sobered Blanche, 
and walking to the window she 
looked out silently on the street, 
the street of a country town, with 
its rows of tall trees, the golden 
sunshine streaming through them, 
and long shadows thrown across. 
She made a pretty picture, standing 
there in the green dimness of the 
half-lowered venetians, with the 
lace curtain floating round her, 
and a basket of glowing geraniums 
swinging above her head — such 
a pretty picture, that a man who 
at this minute came down the 
street stopped suddenly at sight 
of it. 

He was a handsome man, with 
a tall slender figure, and with a 
pleasant and rather fascinating 
smile. He took off his hat, and 
spoke in the tone of a familiar ac- 
quaintance. 

‘What miracle have I to thank 
for the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing you ?’ he said, in a soft in- 
sidious sort of voice. ‘It must 
surely be a miracle that has woke 
you from your afternoon siesta at 
five o'clock on a grilling day like 
this.’ 

‘You haven’t any miracle to 
thank for seeing me,’ Blanche an- 
swered, with a faint pink blush 
and a pretty smile on her red lips. 
‘We are expecting my brother 
Bertie’s widow, you know.’ 

‘Are you?’ he said rather me- 
chanically. 

‘Yes ; and you look as if you 
thought it an unpleasant antici- 
pation.’ 

‘Dol? It is unpleasant so far 
that I can’t ring and ask to come 
up.’ 
‘No, I fear not. The train is 
due by this time.’ 

‘Yes, the train is due,’ he said, 
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looking at his watch; ‘ but it will 
be quite a quarter of an hour be- 
fore your sister-in-law can arrive ; 
so you can give me ten minutes. 
You don’t mind ?” 

‘No; oh, no! she murmured, 
with a deeper pink flying over 
her fair face, and a shy but soft 
voice. 

‘Come out on the balcony, then. 
That Rembrandt light is very be- 
coming, but I should like to see 
you nearer.’ 

‘I can’t come out on the bal- 
cony; the neighbours will be call- 
ing us Romeo and Juliet, you see; 
but we can talk as we are—and 
you look very comfortable.’ 

‘I am very comfortable,’ he said ; 
and it was the truth, for he leant 
against a tree, and had the pretty 
picture of Blanche Villars before 
him. ‘And now tell me a little 
about your visitor. She is a widow, 
you say.’ 

‘Yes, my poor brother is dead. 
He met her in Italy, and died last 
year ; and somehow we have never 
seen her, and wonder so much 
what she is like.’ 

‘Do you? Iam not astonished 
at that. Most women are curious 
about one another’s looks; but 
you need fear no rival, I fancy,’ 
Cyril Wynn remarked tenderly. 

‘I am not so sure about that. 
Widows are very fascinating; and 
my sister-in-law is considered a 
belle.’ 

‘ Her beauty must be worn off a 
little by this time,’ was the reply, 
with a slight sneer on the hand- 
some mouth. ‘Can women bury 
husbands and show no sign of it? 
If there is one popular belief more 
than another that fills me with dis- 
gust it is the belief that widows 
have any attraction for men who 
do not prefer all their goods and 
chattels second hand. There is 
something about a widow that 
smacks of a charnel-house,’ he 
went on bitterly. ‘Either she did 
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love her husband or she didn’t ; in 
either case who would care to be 
his successor ?” 

‘Then I suppose the dele veuve 
of French comedy has no attrac- 
tion for you?’ asked Blanche, se- 
cretly gratified at his sentiments. 

He laughed—not pleasantly by 
any means. 

‘Bah! If ever I marry one of 
them I shall order my wedding 
coat from a pawnbroker’s. There 
would be an exquisite fitness then 
in the association of things. But 
there comes the carriage. I hope 
this particular widow will please 
you in every way.’ 

He bowed and smiled, and 
walked leisurely away in an oppo- 
site direction; and Blanche, her 
pulse beating a little faster from 
that smile of Cyril Wynn’s, ran 
down the stairs to welcome the 
guest. 

In a moment the girl's heart 
sank down without rhyme or rea- 
son into her very shoes. 

‘ What a vain fool I was to won- 
der whether she would be prettier 
than I am!’ she muttered to her- 
self, with a couple of large refrac- 
tory tears welling up into her eyes. 

It was quite true, Blanche was 
a vain fool to wonder. Edith Vil- 
lars was a woman among a thou- 
sand, as she stood in her black 
lustreless garments, without any aid 
from foreign ornament, a queen in 
beauty and stateliness; her small 
head poised erect on her dainty 
neck ; her eyes of a golden-brown 
tint, glittering with emotion; her 
chiselled features rife with expres- 
sion ; her little mouth tender, yet 
so resolute ; the rich heavy masses 
of golden- brown hair inframing 
the exquisite face. Altogether she 
was a woman whose beauty no one 
could deny ; a woman born to con- 
quer hearts by right divine of her 
witching glance, and who possessed 
a fascination as well that was quite 
independent of her personal gifts ; 
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for beginning with soft sad remem- 
brances of the son who had been 
the link between them, fat Mrs. 
Villars took the girl-widow to her 
heart at once; and though the 
dead ‘Bertie’ had been a long- 
absent brother Blanche was tender 
towards his memory ; and despite 
the excessive beauty that had first, 
truth to tell, unpleasantly startled 
her, she soon grew fond of the 
‘ Edith’ of whom that brother had 
been so proud. 

The first evening, though strictly 
domestic, was far from a dull one. 
The house was very popular for 
sociability; but though none of 
the usual visitors dropped in, the 
hours passed agreeably away, and 
no one missed them. True Blanche 
looked once or twice wistfully to- 
wards the street, as a step rang 
on the pavement or a masculine 
voice floated through the window, 
but she did not feel bored in her 
sister-in-law’s company ; and when 
she bade them good-night, and 
glided away with her peculiar noise- 
less tread, they each looked at the 
chair she had vacated, and where 
the fragrance of her presence still 
lingered, and each of their eyes 
expressed the same degree of ad- 
miration. 

‘Poor Bertie, poor fellow!’ said 
the father, rising and walking to 
and fro. ‘It was even harder on 
him than I thought—to leave all 
his bright prospects in life, and 
such a wife, so soon! I have not 
seen so fine a woman I don't 
know when,’ he went on, oblivious 
that his wife and daughter were 
his audience. ‘I hope you will 
copy her, Blanche; her manners 
are simply perfect.’ 

‘They may be so,’ cried Blanche, 
tossing her fair head; ‘but as for 
their perfection, that is all a matter 
of taste, of course. Some folks 
might think my manners perfect, 
you know. Edith is pretty ; I don’t 
deny it. Oh, if I had such a rose- 
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petal complexion, and such eyes, 
and such a figure, I should be so 
happy ; happier than I shall ever 
be again after seeing them in the 
possession of another woman, and 
that woman a widow.’ 

‘Widows are generally consi- 
dered dangerous and attractive,’ 
murmured Mrs. Villars, in her in- 
dolent way. ‘I remember when I 
was young I used to be much more 
afraid of them than of girls of my 
own age. Edith is exquisitely 
lovely, too. I don’t wonder poor 
Bertie used to rave of her. She 
won't be a widow very long, you 
may depend on that, Blanche.’ 

‘It cannot concern me in any 
way, Blanche answered carelessly. 
‘TI like her well enough—far better 
than I expected, and voila tout. I 
believe I had better go to bed; I 
feel sleepy and tired, and just a 
little dull somehow. I must make 
up my mind before to-morrow 
morning what I shall call my sister- 
in-law to her face. I can’t say 
Edith ; she is far too grand: Ishould 
much sooner think of saying “ your 
majesty.” Good-night, papa. I 
will practise “manners,” if you 
really think I need improvement 
SO sadly.’ 

The spoiled child kissed her 
father as she spoke saucily, and 
then ran up-stairs. When she en- 
tered her own room and shut the 
door she walked straight to the 
toilette-table, turned up both jets 
of gas, and looked at herself from 
head to foot in the large cheval- 
glass. The careful survey lasted 
full five minutes ; then a satisfied 
smile crept over her face, and she 
nodded complacently to the pretty 
reflection smiling back at her. 

‘You don’t lose so very much 
by comparison after all,’ she said ; 
‘and Cyril Wynn admires little 
women ; he told me so himself.’ 


PART II. 


‘Tue widow,’ as Blanche in- 
wardly styled her, made her ap- 
pearance at breakfast in a tiny 
delicate structure yclept a ‘ Marie 
Stuart’ cap, that gave a finishing 
touch to her costume of refined 
elegance. 

‘Why did Providence see fit to 
make such a ravishing creature a 
widow?’ Blanche muttered to her- 
self; and her heart sank as she 
exchanged a moderately affec- 
tionate greeting. 

‘Am I early or late? asked 
Edith Villars, in her rich sweet 
voice—the voice of a born con- 
tralto. ‘ You never mentioned the 
breakfast hour last night, and I am 
sorry to confess that I am lazy on 
the least provocation.’ 

‘You are early, as it chances,’ 
replied Blanche, watching her with 
unconscious envy, and almost 
wishing herself a widow that she 
might wear such an_ irresistible 
coiffure. ‘My mother is not down 
yet.’ 

‘And are you such an early 
bird ?’ asked Edith Villars, glancing 
at a hat and veil carelessly thrown 
on a chair. 

‘Not always; but I have been 
ill, and the doctor advised a stroll 
early ; so I try it occasionally. 
There is a very pleasant walk near 
here, and it is almost deserted in 
the early hours of the day; one 
might practise gymnastics there 
with impunity.’ 

‘Really! I am rather fond of 
a constitutional myself; and if you 
don’t object I think I will join you 
some morning.’ 

*‘I—of course I shall be very 
glad,’ said Blanche ; but she stam- 
mered and coloured, and despite 
herself looked unmistakably an- 
noyed. 

This expression, quickly as it 
flitted over the girl’s mobile fea- 
tures, did not escape her sister-in- 
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law. The superb brown eye gave 
one keen searching glance, which 
Blanche did not soon forget; and 
then the widow walked to an open 
window that overlooked a garden 
blooming with summer flowers. 

‘What beautiful roses you have 
she said. ‘I suppose the dew is 
off by this time, and one may ven- 
ture out.’ 

‘Gates, our gardener, is so care- 
ful to keep the walks free from 
grass that you need not fear any 
dew,’ said Blanche, following her 
companion. 

They walked down the path to- 
gether; and while the widow was 
delighted with the dewy freshness 
and the fragrance around, and 
while she continually stopped to 
admire or gather some tempting 
bud or scented blossom, Blanche 
seemed strangely indifferent to the 
winsome charm of the bright scene. 

She sauntered listlessly along, 
and looked so often in the direc- 
tion of a house near by—a large 
handsome old-fashioned mansion, 
set in a large old-fashioned garden, 
which was divided by a high wall 
from the Villars’s residence—that 
at last her sister-in-law remarked 
the fact. 

‘Who is your next-door neigh- 
bour?’ she asked. ‘ Being so very 
near, you ought to be sociable.’ 

‘We have no next-door neigh- 
bour,’ answered Blanche a little 
shortly ; ‘ the house is unoccupied.’ 

The widow stopped in the act 
of pulling a fragrant Marshal Niel 
bud, and gazed at the mansion in 
question. For an _ unoccupied 
dwelling it certainly presented a 
strange appearance just then. 
Blinds were open, window-sashes 
raised—stir and movement were 
plainly visible within. As she 
looked, a gentleman showed him- 
self at one of the open casements, 
and then hastily vanished. 

‘If the house is unoccupied it 
must be haunted by substantial 
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fresh-coloured ghosts,’ Edith re- 
marked, smiling. 

But Blanche looked grave. 

‘The new owner must have 
come!’ she muttered. ‘When I 
said it was not occupied, I meant 
that the old man who used to live 
there was dead, and that hisnephew, 
who inherits the place, had not 
arrived.’ 

‘So it has changed hands? 
Edith replied, glancing again, and 
with considerable interest, at the 
stately beautiful old house, over 
which the golden sunshine slanted 
as gaily and tenderly as though 
the angel of death had never cast 
on it the shadow of his wing. ‘I 
think I should hate to leave such 
a place. What was the name of 
the old proprietor ?” 

* He was a cruel wretch,’ Blanche 
said bitterly ; ‘and his name was 
Vavasour.’ 

More than this meagre informa- 
tion Edith did not receive. As 
her companion uttered her last 
word there came the clear ringing 
sound of the breakfast-bell, and 
they retraced their steps home- 
wards. 

The day passed very quietly, 
and so did the evening. But again 
no visitors dropped in, and it really 
seemed as though the sin of curi- 
osity in the little provincial town 
was repressed to an extraordinary 
degree. Blanche showed unmis- 
takable signs of restlessness and 
ennui. She strolled listlessly to 
and fro, haunted the neighbour- 
hood of the bay-window, started 
visibly when a step resounded on 
the pavement below, and _ finally 
committed the enormity of an undis- 
guised yawn. Somewhat ashamed 
of the last solecism of good man- 
ners, she went to the piano, but in 
the midst of her first ballad a sharp 
peal came at the door that made 
her start and grow dumb. 

A minute later the man-servant’s 
footfall was distinctly heard travers- 
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ing the hall, and Edith, who, with 
exemplary patience, had been lis- 
tening to her mother-in-law’s stream 
of placid small talk, looked up 
with some interest at the sound. 
As she looked up her eye fell on 
Blanche, and something in the 
girl’s face attracted her attention. 
She was evidently listening—listen- 
ing, with lips parted and colour 
surging, to the noise below. Then 
a round jovial voice was heard, 
and Edith marked a swift flush of 
vexation surge over the listening 
face, and the lips met only to be 
impatiently bitten. 

‘ Poor child! thought the widow. 
‘She is looking and longing for 
some man who has not come.’ 

Somebody had come, however ; 
and when the door opened a stout 
man in a jaunty wig made his ap- 
pearance. 

He was greeted cordially by the 
whole family, and when he was 
presented to the new comer he at 
once claimed the privilege of shak- 
ing hands on the score of having 
known the young husband who 
was buried far away. He sat him- 
self down, and plunged at once 
into social topics, in which, how- 
ever, Blanche alone seemed to take 
no interest. While he talked she 
played softly on the piano snatches 
from pieces, while evidently her 
own ear heard nothing of the 
music. But at the sound of a 
name she turned quickly round, 
her eyes afire, and her mouth trem- 
bling ever so little at the corners. 

* What was that you said, Colo- 
nel Jeffrey?’ she questioned. ‘ Did 
you say that Mr. Wynn had gone 
away ?” 

‘I said he purposed leaving. I 
met him to-day, and he told me he 
was off—to be gone some time. 
But I rather incline to think’—and 
here the colonel, who was apt to 
meddle in his neighbours’ affairs, 
looked very significant—‘that he 
ntends going for good and all !’ 
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‘ Why ?’ demanded Blanche ner- 
vously. 

Colonel Jeffrey glanced round 
at his audience significantly, tapped 
his snuff-box mysteriously, and 
answered with a smile, 

‘Because Hubert Vavasour has 
arrived !’ 

To say that this item of informa- 
tion made a sensation would be 
to state the case very mildly. 
Every one knows what a little 
country town is—its dullness, its 
dearth of incident, its utter stagna- 
tion ; and how the mention of an 
arrival—especially of a male— 
makes all the feminine sex cackle 
and flutter like the inmates of a 
farmyard. Whoever Mr. Hubert 
Vavasour might be, it was quite 
evident that his advent on the 
scene was a matter of intense im- 
portance. 

‘Bless my soul ! cried Mr. Vil- 
lars. The plethoric and pale-faced 
Mrs. Villars dropped her crochet, 
exclaiming, ‘ Is it possible!’ And 
Blanche, twisting herself nervously 
round and round on the music- 
stool, alternated from red to white 
and from white to red. 

‘ Vavasour ! asked Mrs. Villars 
—veuve—speaking calmly in the 
quiet that ensued. ‘Is not that 
the name of the people in that big, 
beautiful, but deserted old house ?” 

‘It was the name of the man 
who lived there,’ Colonel Jeffrey 
replied sententiously. ‘And, yes, 
it zs the name of the present occu- 
pant! Old Vavasour—a fine old 
fellow he was too—is dead, but 
his nephew and heir is called 
Hubert Vavasour also.’ 

‘It is a good thing that the old 
name won't die out among us,’ Mr. 
Villars said complacently, straight- 
ening himself back in his easy- 
chair. 

‘Yes, you must call there to-day,’ 
murmured Mamma Villars, with a 
view to a good farti for Blanche. 

‘Old Mr. Vavasour was remark- 
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ably sociable ; he used to come 
through the garden-gate and play 
whist with us continually.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if young 
Mr. Vavasour grew sociable as 
well, and came through the garden 
for something more attractive than 
whist / Colonel Jeffrey put in, with 
his usual significant manner. 

Blanche listened and treated 
the joke with silent disdain. 

‘Odious old wretch! she mut- 
tered to herself ; but she would not 
gratify him by deigning to resent 
the point of his feeble jesting. 

* Of course he has come to take 
possession of his fine property ; 
but how will he—quite a young 
man—live all by himself in that 
huge rambling house!’ Mrs. Villars 
said pitifully. 

‘He needn’t be always alone. 
You know, my dear madam,’ the 
colonel broke in, with another 
chuckle, ‘there'll be plenty of 
ladies ready here to pull caps for 
him.’ 

‘ Unless he does mean to marry 
and settle down, I should fancy 
he might sell the estate,’ hazarded 
Mr. Villars, with paternal anxiety 
flavouring his voice. 

‘That is more than I can say a#¢ 
present, the garrulous colonel re- 
plied, appropriating to himself the 
well-won title of ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ 
which had been unanimously be- 
stowed on him by the townites. 
* Anyway, it zs a fine property, and 
he is a fine young man who in- 
herits it—very different from that 
reckless adventurer, Cyril Wynn.’ 

Down came a heavy music-book 
with a crash on the keys, and then 
Blanche, standing up erect, her 
cheeks glowing like June roses, 
her figure trembling with wrath, 
addressed the company. 

‘That is just the way of the 
world ! she cried, with a genuine 
ring of indignation in her tone. 
‘Every one worships the rising 
sun, every one is against the un- 
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fortunate, and—and always ready 
to call them names. I don’t sup- 
pose Mr. Cyril Wynn is more of 
an adventurer than all poor men 
are obliged to be; and if Ae had 
come in for the property you would 
say exactly of him, Colonel Jeffrey, 
as you say of Hubert Vavasour, 
“ A fine young man !”’ 

There was a dead pause. No- 
body answered the impetuous girl. 
The three old people looked at 
one another, while Blanche sur- 
veyed them; and if any one had 
watched the widow a very peculiar 
smile would have been seen on 
her perfect lips as she bent over a 
photograph. 

‘That’s rather a hard speech of 
yours, Miss Blanche,’ remonstrated 
the tattling colonel. ‘Every one 
knows that Cyril Wynn has only 
himself to thank that his cousin 
inherits the place. Old Vavasour 
would never have left his property 
to his nephew instead of his grand- 
son if he had not had good reason 
for it.’ 

* His mind was poisoned against 
Mr. Wynn,’ cried Blanche, with 
the promptness of one who has 
learned a lesson and knows it by 
heart. 

‘Nobody who knew the old 
man would credit that. He was 
a just man, and not likely to be 
deceived. It must have gone hard 
with him when he willed away his 
property from his grandson ; but I 
doubt if anybody who knows Cyril 
Wynn could blame him.’ 

Another dead silence ensued ; 
then the four sat down to whist, 
and Blanche, closing the piano 
with no gentle thud, vanished. 


PART III. 


THE time wore on, and the social 
tide flowed in freely once more on 
the Villars family. A fillip, from 
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sheer curiosity about the widow, 
concerning whom many connois- 
seurs in beauty had gone mad, set 
the visitors rolling. 

‘How does the pretty Blanche 
like a rival so near the throne ?’ 
folks asked, with a shrug of their 
shoulders. 

Blanche was not popular. She 
was too impatient a listener, too 
egotistical a talker, to achieve what 
is called general popularity; but 
neither foes nor friends had as yet 
discovered one symptom of jeal- 
ousy and uneasiness about her. 

It was a stroke of Providence 
that, in the languid summer wea- 
ther, when even birds and bees 
seemed too inert to twitter or buzz, 
Hubert Vavasour presented a 
theme for conversation as well. 

He was so proud, so reserved ; 
all invitations showered on him 
were persistently refused. At last 
a strong-minded lady of the society 
—a ruler of fashion—enticed him 
into making his début at a grand 
dinner ; and the intelligence sent 
the whole town into a fever of ex- 
citement. 

It was during this momentous 
period that ‘ Edith,’ as we will call 
the widow in future, was alone in 
her room one day, when a hesitat- 
ing knock came to the door, and 
Mrs. Villars—stout, breathless, 
and eager—entered. 

‘ Excuse me, my dear ; but here 
is a note which must be answered 
at once.’ 

Edith glanced at it. It was an 
invitation for the party at which 
the ‘lion’ would make his first ap- 

ance. 

‘ I will leave it for your decision,’ 
she said quietly to her mother-in- 
law. ‘ Do you purpose accepting ?” 

‘That is exactly what I came 
to consult you about,’ Mrs. Villars 
said solemnly, heaving a heavy 
sigh. ‘Blanche is the best girl in 
the world, but wilful—stubborn as 
Balaam’s ass at times. Neither 
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her father nor I can do anything 
with her. She declares absolutely 
that she will not go !’ 

Edith arched her pretty brows 
for all answer. She had been long 
enough in the house to know 
Blanche’s obstinacy. 

‘ Now, for a particular reason, I 
am desirous for her to go,’ continued 
the wily and diplomatic mother. 
‘I will tell you it in confidence. 
You see, Edith, there is a gentle- 
man going whom I am most anxious 
she should know, and this will be 
an excellent opportunity for her to 
attract his attention.’ 

‘I suppose the gentleman is Mr. 
Vavasour ?’ Edith answered, with a 
smile. 

‘Yes.’ And Mrs. Villars had 
the grace to blush hotly at her 
maternal scheming. ‘But don’t 
fancy it is on account of his fortune 
that I want Blanche to attract him. 
He is a young man every one 
speaks so well of,’ murmured the 
lady, looking pathetically into the 
beautiful eyes bent on her. ‘He 
is steady, well-principled, and he 
would make an excellent husband 
for Blanche ; while, O my dear, 
otherwise she may be led into 
marrying a man who is absolutely 
wicked, worthless.’ 

‘Let us hope not,’ Edith said, 
touched by the tragic situation of 
things; then her voice grew quiet 
again as she went on, ‘I suppose 
you mean that she may marry Mr. 
Wynn? 

‘Yes. Blanche seems infatuated 
with him; while he is only a fortune- 
hunter, who, because my girl is an 
heiress, thinks he will do well in 
marrying her.’ 

‘Some men who are fortune- 
hunters make tolerably good hus- 
bands,’ said Edith, in a cold ab- 
stracted way. 

‘ But the man is a wretch !’ cried 
Mrs. Villars indignantly. ‘You 
have no idea what he is. Why, he 
acted so badly that his grandfather 
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only left him a very small sum of 
money on condition that he would 
change his family name, so as not 
to disgrace it! And that man for 
my Blanche! I'd rather see her 
in her grave!’ 

‘Think twice about that!’ re- 
marked the other woman quietly. 
‘Everything in the world leaves 
room for hope, excepting death, 
you know. Tellme what you wish 
me to do to assist you.’ 

‘ Persuade Blanche to go to the 
dinner party.’ 

Edith’s persuasive powers were 
irresistible, and Blanche — suc- 
cumbed. 

When the momentous day ar- 
rived a large assemblage of guests 
graced the leader of fashion’s sadon. 
Hubert Vavasour was one of the 
first on the field, and, in spite of 
the glamour shed by his heritage, 
people were forced to acknowledge 
inwardly that he was zof a distin- 
guished figure among men. It 
was true he was tall—too tall in 
fact—but his manners were shy as 
a girl’s, and he was so blond that 
the extreme fairness blotted out all 
tints, leaving only beauty of fea- 
tures, and the features were indif- 
ferent after all. An acute physiog- 
nomist would have discovered that 
the face would light up well, the 
eyes grow luminous, and the quiet 
mouth break into pleasant smiles 
under real excitement. But as a 
rule the face was dull and plain, 
and he gave the company ample 
opportunity of studying it, for in- 
stead of mingling in the crowd 
he kept his place behind his host- 
ess, leaning against the mantel- 
piece and eyeing every one with 
the gaze of a contemplative re- 
cluse. 

Suddenly there was a stir, and 
for a minute Mr. Hubert Vavasour 
was forgotten. 

The door opened wide, and 
Blanche Villars and her stately 
sister-in-law swept into the room. 
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A whisper of irrepressible ad- 
miration went round : 

‘What a superb woman !’ 

And Blanche, pretty as she 
was, seemed unnoticed, as Edith 
carried off the palm of beauty. 

If Mr. Vavasour had made only 
a questionable success, the widow 
created a decided sensation ; and 
having paired off her lions for din- 
ner, the hostess felt the repose of 
a satisfied conscience. 

Edith was a clever woman, and 
she contrived to draw out the shy 
diffident man by her side. He 
bowed to her fascinations at once. 

Blanche saw how matters were 
drifting, and though she had angrily 
repelled the idea of attracting Hu- 
bert Vavasour herself, she felt a 
throb of disappointment that she 
was not even to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing her indifference 
to the attentions of this desirable 
parti. 

Before the evening was over it was 
evident that the lion had entirely 
succumbed to the captivation of the 
lioness. He didnotabsolutely spend 
the whole time at her side, but when 
he was with any one else he lapsed 
into his usual reserve and silence, 
and proved such an unsatisfactory 
companion that several young la- 
dies were reduced to a total ex- 
haustion of their conversational 
powers. 

Great was Mrs. Villars’s dismay 
when she heard how matters had 
progressed. Too late she recog- 
nised her own folly—too late she 
felt she would give a good deal to 
undo her own work. Blanche in 
her fond eyes was invincible, and 
she had boldly thrown the girl into 
juxtaposition with a woman whom 
any ordinary mother would have 
avoided as men avoid the plague 
—a woman of beauty so remark- 
able that no girl could safely en- 
counter her as rival. 

When Blanche maliciously ex- 
aggerated the events of the party, 
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Mrs. Villars could have choked her- 
self, if choking had been any good. 

‘Perhaps he will change his 
mind when he sees Blanche by 
daylight ; she looks so nice then,’ 
was the sole consolation she hugged 
to her ample bosom. 

The fallacy of this was, however, 
soon demonstrated. Two days 
later Hubert Vavasour called, saw 
Blanche full under the garish sun- 
beams, and addressed scarcely six 
commonplace civil words to her. 

As much as possible he devoted 
himself to Edith. His eyes fol- 
lowed her ; his whole attention was 
arrested if she spoke; and when 
he was gone, Mrs. Villars was jus- 
tified in her despairing thought, 

‘It is all up; and that wretch 
Wynn will win the day with 
Blanche !’ 

A week passed, another follow- 
ed, and still that ‘wretch Wynn’ 
did not put in an appearance ; and 
Blanche, piqued at his absence, 
longed still more for his presence, 
that ‘she might show him that she 
did not court Mr. Vavasour like 
the rest.’ 

Hubert Vavasour’s devotion to 
the young widow became manifest 
to all the world, and of all that 
world Mrs. Villars was most in- 
jured by the sight. It was trying 
for the poor discomfited mother ; 
and more so, because she had no 
sympathy from any one, save from 
the widow herself, whose large 
golden-brown eyes looked into her 
own wistfully and penitently. It 
was impossible to say that these 
same golden-brown eyes ever gave 
encouragement to the wealthy 
suitor; but neither did Edith repel 
his attentions. The stateliness, the 
perfect courtesy of her natural 
manner, was exactly the same to 
him as to others. 

Blanche meanwhile could not 
help feeling a little sore about the 
unconscious, yet most successful, 
rivalry of her sister-in-law. Every- 
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body in the house raved about her 
beauty, and Blanche would have 
not been human if she had not felt 
that she was curiously at a discount. 
Still it was a matter of congratula- 
tion to her that Cyril Wynn was 
not there to swell the number 
of the silly admirers. Often when 
she was most mortified at Edith’s 
social success, she found a panacea 
in the caustic words about widows 
that Cyril Wynn had spoken the 
very last time she had seen him. 
The girl was not enough ofa woman 
of the world to suspect what might 
underlie this caustic bitterness. She 
only smiled happily to herself as 
she thought there was no fear that 
he would swell the new beauty’s 
train. Edith might insnare the 
rich cousin, but all her fascinations 
would fail in captivating the poor 
one. 

One day Hubert Vavasour made 
bold to ask Mrs. Villars senior 
to do the honours of an entertain- 
ment at his house. 

‘It is a trouble to you, I fear,’ 
he murmured shyly, ‘but if you 
would be so good! I have been 
most hospitably received, and a 
return is only polite.’ 

And Mrs. Villars, smothering a 
sigh, acquiesced, asking what kind 
of entertainment it should be. 

‘TI leave all that to you,’ he said. 
‘I thought of a ball.’ 

‘ That is just the thing; but you 
must give me carte dlanche to ar- 
range everything.’ 

And the lady, with such a plea- 
sant undertaking before her, grew 
friendly and gracious once more. 

‘ Of course.’ 

And when the day came Hubert 
Vavasour threw off his ordinary 
reserve, and girded himself like a 
soldier going to battle, acquitting 
himself so well that he surprised 
everybody. Edith especially was 
charmed with his bearing, its quiet 
dignity and graceful courtesy. 

‘You don’t know what credit 
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you have done to “ Singleton,” ’ she 
said, with a smile, during the 
evening. 

‘You don’t know what agonies 
of shyness I have endured,’ he re- 
plied. 

‘And conquered’ she added, 
with a glance of approval that re- 
paid him for everything. 

‘You are very good,’ he almost 
whispered. ‘And since pleasure 
ought to reward duty, will you give 
me some? It is to come with me 
as far as my library and look at a 
new painting I have just purchased. 
It is really an exquisite bit of 
Thuringian landscape.’ 

‘I shall be very glad,’ she an- 
swered gently and—indifferently, 
but he did not see that. 

The library looked very inviting 
as they entered, with its books and 
pictures and white busts gleaming 
in the shaded lamplight. The 
windows were all wide open to the 
sweet summer night, while the fra- 
grance of roses, jasmine, and honey- 
suckle was wafted in on the soft 
breeze, and seemed to fill every 
corner of the room. 

Removing the shade from a lamp, 
Hubert Vavasour held it up, so 
that she could see the picture of 
which he had spoken. She had no 
special knowledge of art, but her 
culture had been too thorough for 
her not to recognise and fully ap- 
preciate excellence in the painting. 
She praised it as cordially as he 
could desire, and then she began 
to look about the room. 

‘So this is where you write,’ she 
said, pausing before a table on 
which signs of literary occupation 
were visible. ‘What a delightful 
place for authorship this would be! 
You ought to be a poet, Mr. Vava- 
sour, sitting in this delicious room, 
with a rose-garden under your win- 
dow and a view of lovely scenery 
beyond. But what is this hanging 
over your table ?” 

‘Only an engraving I found the 
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other day. I hung it here because 
I fancied that the female figure 
rather resembled—you /” 

‘Really? she said, laughing. 
‘TI must look at it close, then.’ 

The female figure was a tall 
stately woman, dressed in widow’s 
weeds—a woman whose general 
appearance was so like her own 
that the resemblance was patent to 
herself. 

The figure stood in a churchyard 
by the side of a large white cross 
that marked the head of a freshly- 
made grave. It was evident that 
the woman had just arisen from 
her knees, for the grass was bent 
all round her; and the proud ex- 
pressive dignity of the attitude was 
matchless, though there was im- 
mense pathos in the lines of the 
steadfast face. A strong contrast 
was made by the figure at the other 
end of the grave—a slender, ex- 
ceedingly handsome man— who 
stood, with folded arms, fixing on 
her a glance of fierce passion and 
fierce disdain. 

‘It is a strange picture,’ Edith 
said at last, with a little shiver. ‘I 
don’t like the subject. There is 
something very repulsive about a 
love-scene in a graveyard.’ 

‘Do you call that a love-scene?’ 
asked Vavasour, in surprise. ‘I 
should call it anything else. It is 
evident that he is an old lover, 
whom she has forgotten or reject- 
ed; and it is also evident that he 
has come, not to sue, but to upbraid. 
Look at the magnificent repose and 
dignity of her whole face and atti- 
tude. That is what reminds me 
so much of you!’ 

‘You flatter me,’ she answered, 
with a little smile ; but she moved 
away, as if the picture did not 
please her. ‘Take my advice. 
Hang this exquisite head of Christ 
over your writing-table instead of 
that scene, which leaves one in 
doubt which was right and which 
was wrong, and gives no clue to 
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the result of that dramatic situa- 
tion.’ 

* Uncertainty is not always the 
worst evil,’ he said half sadly. 
‘There are many things much 
worse ; sometimes certainty is one 
of them.’ 

She took no notice of the signi- 
ficant glance or tone, but, moving 
on, paused at the window, gazing 
out on the fragrance and stillness 
of the fair night. She looked like 
a dream-lady in her sweeping white 
dress, yet her pulses were throbbing 
quickly, and the atmosphere about 
her seemed full of a certain thrill. 
She knew that one word—one 
glance even — would bring upon 
her the issue which she had fully 
expected to meet that night. But 
somehow that picture had unnerved 
her, and she could not resolve to 
meet it. Old memories—strange, 
cruel, thrilling, and yet tender me- 
mories —had come back with a 
curious force. Something in the 
dark scornful face ef the man at 
the foot of that grave—something 
of expression more than of feature 
—had awakened much which she 
had thought long since dead within 
her. For once her usual stately 
self-control would not come to her 
beck and call. Hubert Vavasour 
felt horribly chilled by her sudden 
silence and reserve. His heart 
sank like lead ; he feared more than 
he hoped; he hesitated, doubted, 
asked himself if he had better not 
bide in patience a while. 

They were standing apart still in 
this way, when a quartet of men, 
eager for a game of whist, entered 
the room, and the opportunity of 
explanation was lost. 


PART IV. 


‘ScENERY is a bore!’ Blanche 
said crossly, as, sitting in her riding- 
habit, she drank her coffee with 
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the air of a martyr. ‘I hate it? 
she went on viciously; ‘and you 
haven’t an idea, mamma, what a 
nuisance I find it to be victimised 
in this way.’ 

‘Why don’t you stay at home, 
child?’ Mrs. Villars said languidly. 
Since Hubert Vavasour’s com- 
plete vassalage to the widow she 
had rested inert on her oars, leaving 
her daughter’s fate to chance for 
the present. 

‘ That is just like you,’ Blanche 
answered pertly. ‘If I did stay at 
home you would be the first to say 
it was uncivil to let Edith go alone; 
and yet she is just as much bored 
at going as I am.’ 

‘It isn’t everybody who is as 
blind to the beauties of Dame Na- 
ture as you are, little one,’ Mr. 
Villars remarked quietly. ‘ I have 
no doubt that Edith will thoroughly 
enjoy the trip. She has a very 
tolerable eye for the picturesque.’ 

* And for comfort!’ cried Blanche 
hotly. ‘She is going in Mr. Va- 
vasours new dog-cart, with Mr. 
Vavasour himself to talk “ the su- 
blime” all the way. This may 
season the scenery a little. Not 
possessing these things, scenery 
looks tame to me.’ 

‘Mr. Lyons is very pleasant, 
Blanche,’ murmured Mrs. Villars, 
in good-natured support of the in- 
dividual who was to be the young 
lady’s cavalier on this occasion. 

‘He was pleasant six months 
back,’ Blanche said coolly ; ‘ but I 
exhausted his fascinations long ago. 
Most men are not good for much 
more than three months, and his 
platitudes tire me to death now. 
Oh !’ 

This apparently rather irrelevant 
sigh was a tribute of regret ad- 
dressed to the memory of Cyril 
Wynn. 

‘ If he were only here, how rose- 
coloured everything would look !’ 
was the girl’s thought. 

Edith walked into the room at 
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this moment, and in a few minutes 
the excursionists were en ¢rain. 

Of course Mr. Vavasour had 
placed himself and his equipage at 
his liege lady’s feet, and she had 
accepted him—/or a drive. 

But driving with a man is dif- 
ferent from marrying aman. Edith 
found it pleasant enough bowling 
along the broad smooth road on 
unexceptionable springs and with 
unexceptionable horses, but per- 
haps because she had not made up 
her mind to take the equipage and 
its owner for good and all. She 
kept the ball of conversation rolling 
on wholly indifferent topics until 
Mr. Vavasour pulled in his fiery 
steeds. 

‘I believe we must alight here,’ 
he remarked. ‘Shall we make the 
descent ?” 

‘Lead on!’ laughed Edith. She 
felt very bright this summer’s day ; 
and life held out quite a pleasant 
prospect to her, somehow. 

On they went. The others were 
in sight though far ahead, and they 
were as much alone as though soli- 
tude had been a mutual desire. 

*Sit down on this stone,’ Hubert 
Vavasour pleaded. ‘ It looks very 
comfortable, and I have—have— 
something to say.’ 

‘Say it another time,’ she cried 
nervously. ‘ Please let us go on 
now.’ 

‘ Of course, if you will it,’ he re- 
plied, but with such a white look 
of pain crossing his face that, al- 
though he moved on a few paces, 
she paused abruptly. 

After all, what folly was this? 
she asked herself angrily. Why 
should she act so rashly? Why 
should she not hear him? She 
knew, or thought she knew, what 
answer she intended to give ; why 
not, therefore, have it over at once ? 
In a second these reflections flash- 
ed through her mind, and in a 
second she acted on them. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said, looking 
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at him with her own sweet peculiar 
smile. ‘I did not mean to be 
rude. I will sit down here if you 
wish it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he cried hastily. 
Then he stopped, striving to grasp 
words in which to express the feel- 
ing that overmastered him. Words 
did not come readily to him at any 
time, but now he seemed to have 
lost all command of them. He 
hesitated so long, that at last, as in 
desperation he was about to speak, 
there came a sound of crackling 
boughs and twigs, as somebody 
forced a way through the hedge. 
The next moment a man’s hand 
and arm appeared, and in another 
moment Edith stood face to face 
with the new comer, Cyril Wynn. 

If Hubert Vavasour had been 
questioned half an hour later, it is 
to be feared that he would have 
entertained but a confused remem- 
brance of the next few minutes. 
The appearance of this cousin, 
whom he thought leagues distant, 
was surprising enough in itself— 
nay, it was something of a severe 
mental shock; but the surprise 
and shock deepened into utter 
amazement, and a certain quaking 
of dread or some feeling akin to 
that, when he saw that a recog- 
nition took place immediately 
between Edith and Cyril Wynn ; 
and it was not a commonplace recog- 
nition. 

‘You ! the man said, catching 
his breath with a gasp, while his 
face paled, and his handsome eyes, 
losing their usual velvety softness, 
dilated and hardened. 

*Yes, it is I, answered the 
woman quietly; but her face too 
was blanched like death, and for 
half an instant her gloriously 
beautiful gold-brown eyes fell 
almost shyly ; then she held out her 
hand, saying a little wistfully and 
deprecatingly, ‘ Fate has ordained 
it; and I remember that we are 
old friends.’ 
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But Cyril Wynn, instead of 
eagerly clasping the proffered 
fingers, folded his arms tightly 
across his own broad chest, and 
decidedly recoiled a step. 

‘ There is no question of Fate or 
friendship in this matter,’ he said 
haughtily ; ‘the meeting is simply 
amistake. I was told I should find 
Miss Villars here. As she is not, 
I crave your pardon for my intru- 
sion, and leave you to the /éfe-d-¢¢te 
which I disturbed.’ 

The words were bitterly spoken, 
but their bitterness was nothing to 
the dark resentful glance he shot 
at Hubert Vavasour. The last 
was, however, too much puzzled 
to notice it. In truth, there was 
only cordial kindness in his breast 
towards this, to his notion, hardly- 
used kinsman, and if he could have 
secured an opportunity before com- 
plete bewilderment seized him, 
there was nothing he would have 
liked better than to express that 
kindliness. As it was, he stood 
dazed and still as a statue. Not 
so Edith. 

She was mistress of the situation 
by right of her supreme self-com- 
mand ; and, as Cyril Wynn turned 
on his heel, she laid a resolute 
hand on his arm. 

He shivered visibly as her 
clasp held him, but he did not 
move from it; and then Edith, 
turning to Hubert Vavasour, smiled 
as graciously upon him as she 
had done before the other man 
came. 

‘This gentleman and I are very 
old friends,’ she said; ‘we knew 
each other long ago, and he is na- 
turally surprised to see me again— 
to see me here. If you would not 
mind—if I might ask you, to leave 
us for a little while ? 

Within bounds of civility a plain- 
er request could hardly have been 
made. What Hubert Vavasour 
replied or how he got away he 
never knew; but his heart would 


have been sorer if he had heard 
the first words that followed his 
departure. 


PART V. 


‘ Anp this is the meeting for 
which we hoped ten years ago,’ 
Edith said, in her soft full voice. 
‘We meet, and you even repulse 
my friendship because you were 
looking for Miss Villars, and I am 
her sister-in-law !’ 

There was a tone in this sen- 
tence, a jealousy, that stung with 
some latent meaning; for a deep 
flush swept over his face, and he 
suddenly lifted his eyes to her 
own. 

‘You know that is not true,” he 
cried quickly, almost fiercely. “You 
know I have never forgotten ten 
years ago, nor the woman who pro- 
mised on her soul to be faithful 
to me. That woman was Edith 
l’Estrange, and not—’ he paused 
a moment, then added scornfully, 
‘ Miss Villars’s sister-in-law.’ 

‘We won’t tear open the old 
wounds or reopen the old quarrel,’ 
she said gravely. ‘It is all over, 
utterly past and gone. But Fate 
having brought us together, in a 
manner too that it will make it hard 
for us to avoid some slight inter- 
course, you will forgive me if I ask 
why “ Edith l’Estrange” cannot be 
your friend ? 

‘Edith l’Estrange was a woman 
of the world ten years ago,’ he 
answered, still full of bitterness. 
‘She has not so far forgotten her 
worldly knowledge that she should 
need to ask such a question ! 

‘ Granting that she was a woman 
of the world,’ she replied, with just 
a slight vibration of scorn too in 
her voice, ‘do you think that she 
did not know then, and does not 
know now, that you—you, Cyril 
Vavasour—are the last man in the 
world to feel anything deeply or 
to resent bitterly a mere love dis- 
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appointment? If you still refuse 
to take the hand I offer—for the 
last time, remember—I shall know 
that it is not wounded love, but 
wounded pride which makes you 
so hard and implacable.’ 

‘You can think just what you 
please of me,’ said he, leaning back 
against the trunk of an old tree 
and looking fully and passionately 
at the beautiful face before him. 
‘My God, how I ought to hate 
you!’ he went on. ‘To think of 
your treachery and your coquetry 
—to think of how you wrecked 
my life, as much of it as was 
left to wreck—and then to think 
that I should come here now 
and—’ 

He broke off with something 
like a gasp—that sort of tearless 
sob which from a man is piteous 
to listen to. She did not answer ; 
her colour did not deepen, her eyes 
never quailed. She stood before 
him like a proud cold statue, dar- 
ing him, as it were, to say his bit- 
terest and worst. 

Suddenly he advanced a step and 
grasped her arm as in a vice. 

‘You talk of Edith l’Estrange,’ 
he exclaimed angrily. ‘What if I 
were fool—idiot enough to call 
her back to life and accept her— 
friendship! Would you like to 
play the old cruel ruthless game 
once again? I believe once was 
enough for me. Am I any better 
—any more desirable now than 
when so dutifully, so obediently 
she threw me over—left me to live 
or die as best I could—and mar- 
ried— 

She lifted her hand hastily with 
a silencing gesture. 

‘Hush, oh, hush! for the sake 
of old times! You can say what 
you like of me; but 4e was my hus- 
band, and he is dead !’ 

‘Yes, he is dead, and I did not 
mean to malign him; why should 
I? No doubt he was a good man 
enough, only I hated him too much 
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to listen to his name being spoken. 
Well, you married him, not me. 
Now that you are free again, would 
you marry me if I gave my heart 
up for your sport again, and asked 
you to do so?’ 

Passionate as the question was, 
and rife with irony,—the irony of 
one who meets some sore tempta- 
tion beyond his strength, to which, 
against his every feeling, he knows 
he must succumb,—it was earnest 
with a complete earnestness that 
few things possess in this world of 
sham and sentiment. 

Perhaps the intense fire that 
burnt in every tone stirred the heart 
of Edith lEstrange, sleeping in 
‘Mrs. Villars’s’ breast. But she 
was a woman of the world, and no 
outward token of her feeling ap- 
peared on her pale calm face, no 
glance of it flickered in the large 
brown eyes steadfastly facing his 
own. When she answered, her 
voice was as soft and low as be- 
fore, but even in its accents. 

‘Tell me, rather, if you would 
advise me to? Those prudent 
counsellors of whom you spoke are 
all gone! I stand utterly alone, 
with my own life quite in my own 
hands, to make or mar as I please. 
Cyril, should I make or mar it by 
marrying you ?” 

There was a solemnity both in 
the form and the tone of her ap- 
peal. For reply, the lids sank 
slowly over his eyes, and again a 
fierce dark flush surged over his 
cheek. 

‘You know yourself,’ he said— 
‘you know what people say of me. 
I am not good enough or noble 
enough to bear my true patronymic. 
Why ask me?’ 

‘I ask you because you can tell 
me best.’ 

‘Then I tell you that you would 
mar your life beyond redemption,’ 
he answered violently. ‘Is that 
enough? Ten years ago, when they 
warned you against me, I was a 
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Paladin compared to what I have 
been since. You did well to 
marry another man then; you 
will do still better to marry that 
modern Bayard, Hubert Vavasour, 
now.’ 

She started as if stung. 

‘So, you know about that !’ 

‘Know it? Would I not have 
been blind and deaf if I had seen 
him standing here and not know 
it? But I did not need to discover 
it for myself. I reached this place 
this morning, and heard the grand 
news from half a dozen tongues ; 
only I did wot know that Edith 
lEstrange and Mrs. Villars the 
widow were one!’ 

* You believe all you have heard, 
of course ?” 

‘Yes, why not? We are both 
ten years older, and you are beau- 
tiful and poor, while Hubert Vava- 
sour, thanks to my folly, is rich, and 
ready to be won.’ 

‘You forget yourself, she mur- 
mured coldly. 

‘No,’ he replied recklessly ; ‘I 
only forget my new ré/e—that of 
being an old friend of the charm- 
ing widow. Edith, Edith!’ he went 
on, suddenly changing his tone 
and seizing her hands once more, 
‘Fate has brought us together, as 
you say; let us not throw away our 
last hope of happiness! Why 
should we not cast away the me- 
mory of these bitter years? Why 
should we not live our lives out, 
as we once dreamed of doing ?” 

She left her hands in his grasp, 
but she smiled a smile cold as 
moonlight. 

‘You forget that we are ten years 
older, and that we are foor.’ 

*I forget everything but you; 
everything but the blessed hope 
that is shining for me in those 
eyes.’ 

‘Shining only to deceive then !’ 
she said resolutely ; but suddenly 
she cried out, as if in pain, 

‘Cyril, let me go! I—I cannot 
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bear this! Let me go—let me 
think ! 

He let her go, and she sank on 
the bench which she had occupied 
by Hubert Vavasour’s side a short 
while back, while Cyril Wynn, turn- 
ing his back, walked to the ex- 
treme verge of the green hollow or 
plateau, and stood gazing into the 
far distance. After a while he 
glanced at her, and scrutinising 
her features, knew that her resolu- 
tion was taken. 

‘It would never do, Cyril,’ she 
said gravely and sadly. ‘ When 
you think it all over you will see 
at once for yourself that it would 
never do. Just now you have been 
led away by a mad rash impulse, 
and you have forgotten the gulf 
that lies between us. No,no! I 
do not mean your past life or any- 
thing connected with it,’ she cried, 
as he tried to interrupt her impa- 
tiently. ‘I only mean the change 
—the utter change that time has 
wrought in our characters, and in 
fact in our very selves. If we had 
been let alone ten long years ago 
— if Fate had united us then, the 
end might have been happy; but 
now it is different. /¢ is too late, 
Cyril! We have grown apart in- 
stead of together. You have lost 
your inheritance ; I am a pauper, 
dependent on my father-in-law for 
the very bread I eat. We should, 
in every sense, mar One another’s 
lives if we cast them together. 
Cyril!’ she clasped his arm in her 
trembling hands, and looked up, 
piteous and pleading, into his face, 
‘tell me, is it not best for us each 
to go our own way, and live in the 
future as we have done in the past 
—apart ?” 

‘It is for you to decide,’ he an- 
swered, striving hard to conceal 
the emotion which was mastering 
him. ‘You were always so re- 
markably reasonable and prudent, 
even ten years ago.’ And for the 
life of him he could not control 
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an evil sneer that rose to his lip. 
‘You are quite right to be prudent 
and worldly now. What is your 
counsel, my fair Edith—that you 
should marry my rich cousin, and 
that I should play fortune-hunter 
with that milk-and-water heiress, 
Miss Bianche Villars ? 

‘Cyril !"—she asked it with a 
keen searching look,—‘do you 
mean to tell me that you have 
never cared for Blanche Villars ?’ 

‘I mean to say that I have 
never cared but for one woman 
in the wide world, and that she 
threw my poor love away like that.’ 
He snapped off a twig and tossed 
Jit viciously away. ‘I mean to 

-say too that you may judge whe- 
ther the insane love was dead when 
T swear that the mere mention of 
your name drove the blood from 
my heart and my cheek, and I felt 
that life was nothing but a mock- 
ery and a sham without you. 
Edith! my darling lost love! I 
shall never care for another woman 
if I live to a century; yet I came 
here to-day to—’ 

He paused ; a hot red colour 
surged over his face, and a slight 
shudder crossed his frame. 

*What did you come for to-day?” 
she asked, half in curiosity, half in 
a vague dread which she could not 
throw aside at will. 

‘To ask Miss Villars to marry 
me,’ he said briefly. 

‘But you asked me’ 

‘Yes. I was a fool. 

ou |’ 

‘Well, I will not be a fool and 
take you at your word,’ she replied, 
a little bitterly. ‘We will be old 
friends, that isall. Onthestrength of 
that ancient friendship, let me wish 
you success in your wooing. Only 
promise me one thing—that you 
will be good and true to Blanche.’ 

‘She would thank you mightily 
for your kind consideration,’ he 
answered satirically, adding with a 
gush of vehemence, ‘and I thank 
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you for proving to me, once for all, 
that, ten years ago or to-day, I am 
equally nothing to you !’ 

‘Cyril ? 


She spoke too late. Hastily 
flinging off her hand, he turned 
and was out of sight ere she could 
collect her startled senses. 

Poor little Blanche! It was 
very hard for her when she heard 
later that Cyril Wynn had gone 
to the picnic, stayed but a few mi- 
nutes, and left without seeking her 
for one word or smile. 

‘It was on account of Hubert 
Vavasour that Mr. Wynn had left 
suddenly,’ was the general impres- 
sion; but Blanche knew better. 

Instinctively she deemed that it 
was to do with her sister-in-law. 

‘She knew him before and be- 
witched him again,’ the girl mut- 
tered to herself, as she looked 
gloomily at Edith, and hated her 
for the first time for the brilliant 
beauty she possessed. It was 
surely very hard, very bitter. Was 
it not enough that Hubert Vava- 
sour, who was predestined as her 
captive, should have fallen in the 
stranger's toils? Was Cyril Wynn 
to be a victim as well? Could 
not the widow be content with the 
rich prize, the desirable cousin; 
but must she lay hands also upon 
one whom everybody called unde- 
sirable, and for whom she could 
have no possible use? 

Of course it will be seen that 
Miss Villars was taking a good 
deal for granted; but that was her 
way, as it is the way of most ima- 
ginative people ; and her instinct 
certainly pointed very near the 
truth. 

It would be difficult to say whe- 
ther her fears were relieved or 
realised when, as she sat silent 
and excessively distratte in the 
drawing-room the evening of the 
picnic, Cyril Wynn suddenly made 
his appearance on the scene. She 
knew his step in the hall, and ani- 
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mation flashed into her languid 
face at once. 

Edith knew that step too, and 
her eyes instantly sought Blanche 
with a strange intent gaze, of 
which the girl was wholly un- 
aware. 

Edith’s own colour did not vary 
a shade, nor did her manner change 
in the least even when Cyril en- 
tered, and when she was forced to 
explain their former acquaintance 
to her mother-in-law. 

Blanche heard the explanation, 
and when Cyril went up to her 
she was too much agitated to no- 
tice his bearing as closely as she 
had wished to do. 

Instead, he was able to notice 
and to set his own meaning on the 
rose-flushed cheeks and the wist- 
ful eyes uplifted to him. If Blanche 
had been in a state of nerve to 
scrutinise conduct, it would not 
have availed her much, for Cyril's 
manner to her was entirely the 
same as when she had seen him 
last. He had been quite upset 
that morning—quite thrown out of 
the artificial self which years and 
much unpleasant experience of life 
had fashioned and fostered; but 
with such a man such a condition of 
mind was of a natural consequence 
only temporary. He was again him- 
self as he walked with his usual 
nonchalant step into that drawing- 
room, and a thousand times more 
steeled in his purpose by a fierce 
contempt for the sentiment and 
folly of a few hours back. When 
he saw Blanche’s face—the tell- 
tale glance, the quivering mouth— 
he said to himself, ‘The game is 
won! And when he flung himself 
down on the settee by her side, it 
was with the determined resolution 
to make the very best use of his 
time and opportunity. 

Good use of both he certainly 
made. For though he did not 
absolutely ask her to marry him— 
Mrs. Villars’s watchful eye prevent- 
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ed that—he said and looked all that 
was practicable to say and look in 
a room full of people. When he 
left at last Blanche sat in a fever 
of excitement, triumph, and inde- 
cision. He had asked her at part- 
ing if she would stroll under the 
elms down by the river-side the 
next morning, and she had replied 
‘Yes!’ feeling confident that he 
would then ask the question that 
had evidently hovered on his lips 
during his visit. Yet, curious to 
say, with regard to her answer she 
was by no means clear. It is one 
thing to like a man and flirt with 
him to the very verge of love- 
making, and quite another to pro- 
mise to marry him. Blanche had 
long since taken the first step; but 
when it came to the second, she 
had still sense enough to pause 
and reflect. She knew what a 
fierce storm of opposition she would 
have to suffer from her father and 
mother, what an outcry from the 
world ; but those things counted 
but little with her. In the su- 
preme ignorance and boldness of 
youth she was perfectly ready to 
defy them. The fear that tugged 
at her heartstrings, the fear that 
made her hold back, was the fear 
of Cyril himself; not the fear of 
what his life had been or might be 
yet, for there again her ignorance 
made her hardy ; but the fear that 
he did not really love her—a 
strange distrust of his sincerity. 

She had felt this distrust always, 
more or less; and though he had 
been more devoted in his manner 
this last time, she had felt it more 
than ever. Perhaps it was his sud- 
den departure from the picnic; or 
his ‘former acquaintance’ with 
Edith, of which he had spoken 
so lightly ; or the earnest gaze in 
Edith’s eyes, when she met them 
once or twice; or perhaps only 
that intangible ‘something’ which 
can always be felt, if not detected, 
in an acted or spoken lie. 
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Whatever it was, the fact re- 
mained the same. Once at least, 
before it was too late, she wavered. 
Once at least she asked herself 
whether the gain were worth the 
risk. 

But such mental queries are 
easily answered when years are 
low and impulses strong, even fool- 
hardy. 

‘If I must be miserable,’ thought 
the girl of seventeen, ‘it is far bet- 
ter to be miserable with him than 
without him. Besides, I do believe 
—I will believe that he loves me?!’ 

Hugging this delusion to her 
breast, the die was cast. When 
she laid her head down on her pil- 
low that night her decision was 
made—she would accept Cyril 
Wynn, and abide by the conse- 
quences. 

Meanwhile there was another 
woman besides herself whom inde- 
cision and conflict kept wakeful 
during that night. Long after 
Blanche’s blue eyes were closed 
in slumber, Edith Villars paced 
her room, with her face strangely 
set and her brow strangely knitted. 
It was evident that she was think- 
ing deeply ; and truly she had cause 
enough for thought. 

In the course of our lives, it 
chances that most of us influence, 
directly or indirectly, in greater or 
lesser degree, the lives of others ; 
but, as a general rule, we do not 
recognise even this influence until 
after the effect has taken place. 
We are rarely conscious of it at 
the time ; for we walk ever in a 
mist, and the day of our death is 
not more effectually hidden from 
us than the consequences of our 
least actions. Yet sometimes this 
veil of ignorance is lifted—partially 
at least. Sometimes we are able 
to behold, as in a mirror, the direct 
results of certain acts; and behold- 
ing them, we must be strangely 
reckless of things present and things 
to come if we do not pause, awed 


a little by our own responsibility. 
It was such a moment with Edith. 
She was painfully conscious that 
she held in her hand the thread of 
fate for three lives besides her own. 
She was positively oppressed with 
the sense that on her decision 
rested the whole future of three 
persons ; and that circumstance, 
that potent monarch of human life, 
seemed for once to be really await- 
ing her command. All day the 
sense of this responsibility had 
been with her, and all day she had 
rebelled against it and denied it. 

‘I am only one of the actors,’ 
she thought; ‘I have no more 
control than the others over the 
drama.’ 

But at night the flimsy self- 
deception wasatanend. At night 
she saw distinctly before her the 
stern array of inevitable conse- 
quences, and, since they were in- 
evitable, she faced them steadily. 

‘Once for all I will weigh the 
matter in every respect,’ she re- 
solved; and, as the night waned, 
she still paced the floorand weighed 
and pondered. 

She had summed up the whole 
case in its personal application to 
themselves when she spoke to Cyril 
in the morning ; but there was the 
other side—not personal to them- 
selves—to be fully considered. 
When she said to him, ‘ You have 
lost your inheritance—I am a 
pauper—we should, in every sense, 
mar each other’s lives if we cast 
them together,’ she had stated a 
truth which it was impossible for 
him to gainsay ; but when she was 
called upon to decide upon Hubert 
Vavasour and Blanche, it was not 
sO easy a task. 

‘They go into the matter with 
their eyes open,’ she told herself. 
‘Blanche loves Cyril and Hubert 
Vavasour loves me—is that not 
enough ?” 

But then came the question, Did 
they go into the matter with their 
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eyes open? Would Blanche be 
likely to give herself and her for- 
tune to Cyril if she could have 
heard him declare that he had 
never cared but for one woman, 
and she the woman who had thrown 
him over ten years before? Would 
Hubert Vavasour accept even her 
(Edith’s) hand if he could read her 
heart, and see how persistently it 
clung to the man who had first 
wakened its romance and passion ? 
Yet what of such things? Was it 
once in a thousand cases of mar- 
riage that love was equal on both 
sides? Did not hundreds of men 
and women marry from motives 
more unworthy than Cyril’s or 
her own, and yet make excellent 
husbands and wives? She could 
answer for her own after conduct, 
she felt sure. She liked Hubert 
Vavasour well enough to do more 
than tolerate him: his character 
was pleasing to her; his manners 
suited her ; and his tastes agreed 
with hers. All this was an excel- 
lent foundation for happiness. 
But Cyril Wynn—there was the 
rub. . What his life had been, she 
knew. What it would be, she had 
sufficient experience of the world 
to foresee. Knowing the man, 
foreseeing the other, could she 
stand aloof and let Blanche, young 
and foolish, rush headlong to a 
miserable fate? In vain she 
thought it was none of her affairs ; 
that the girl’s own self and the 
girl’s parents alone were concerned. 
Conscience would not be still. It 
rose up and whispered, ‘It is you 
alone who can hold out a hand to 
save her.’ ‘ But why should I save 
her?’ she questioned herself; ‘she 
is nothing to me; while Cyril, 
whose interests I am serving, is— 
very much.’ 

She had scarcely asked this, 
when her glance fell, as if by 
magnetism, on a picture that lay 
on her toilette table. Almost un- 
consciously she took it up and 


gazed at it. Itwas the likeness of 
her husband; there was no ignor- 
ing the effect which the dead man’s 
portrait had on her. She looked 
steadfastly on the bright young face, 
until large tears gathered in her 
eyes and brought a mist before 
her sight. She had loved the dead 
man sincerely; more, perhaps, as 
she might have loved a favourite 
brother than as women usually love 
their husbands, but still with a 
depth and pathos that could not 
but rush back over her when she 
gazed thus on the reflection of 
that face that was for ever gone 
from earth. 

‘ My poor Bertie ’ she murmured 
softly ; ‘I can never repay your 
affection now.’ 

She had hardly said it, when 
she started. Were her eyes be- 
witched, or did the face bear a 
wonderful resemblance to Blanche, 
which she had never noticed before? 
People had spoken of the likeness, 
but she had never been able to 
discover it until now. Suddenly it 
flashed on her. Those blue eyes 
looking back at her were strangely 
soft and wistful for a man’s; and 
how like they were to the eyes she 
had seen gazing into Cyril’s that 
evening! Those lips, so softly 
curved and cleanly cut, wore 
Blanche’s own smile—the smile, 
half arch, half sweet, which she so 
well remembered. Then it came 
back to her, like a forgotten dream, 
how the dead brother had spoken 
of the little sister who had been 
his pet and plaything ; how tenderly 
he had mentioned her loving baby 
ways; and how often he had 
wished that Edith could see her 
and know her. 

‘You would be able to do her 
so much good, my darling, my 
peerless wife ! he had said. And 
now—it was no wonder Edith put 
down the picture with a sharp 
pang at her heart. Was it good 
or evil—the direst evil—that she 
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was about to do to this sister of 
her dead husband ? 


PART VI. 


Ir may be supposed that with 
thoughts like these Edith was 
little disposed for sleep. It was 
long after two o’clock when at last 
she suddenly roused herself with 
an impatient gesture. 

‘ Things seem fantastic and un- 
real at night. Somehow they are 
always magnified ; and events and 
feelings of really small importance 
assume gigantic proportions when 
reviewed at such an hour. Iknow 
perfectly well that all these absurd 
scruples on the one hand, these 
old sentimental recollections on 
the other, will fade into absolute 
insignificance to-morrow morning. 
Why, then, should I torture myself 
with them? Has the surprise of 
to-day unstrung me? Am I mad, 
that I don’t see, not only what I 
could, but what I must do?’ 

She walked abruptly across the 
floor, and drew back a curtain 
from one of the windows—a 
window looking out over the 
garden and towards Singleton, Mr. 
Vavasour’s house. The fragrant 
stillness of the starlit summer night 
seemed to come to her like a soft 
caress. There was not the faintest 
gleam of light anywhere, not the 
faintest sound of moving life ; only 
the perfume of flowers, the bright- 
ness of stars, and the dark outline 
of the stately roof cutting against 
the steel-blue sky. As she stood, 
quite motionless, she heard a clock, 
far away in the heart of the silent 
little town, strike three; amd at 
that moment, almost as if that last 
stroke had been a signal, a wild 
lurid glare of flame burst forth 
from hitherto dark and peaceful 
Singleton. 

For an instant the woman stood 
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petrified, doubting the evidence of 
her senses, and chained to the spot 
by her sheer surprise; but this 
inaction lasted only asecond. She 
had rare coolness and presence 
of mind, and she realised at once 
that, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, the flames were likely to 
make fierce and fatal headway 
before the quiet neighbourhood 
could be roused. If the alarm 
was given at once, the main part 
of the noble building might be 
saved. 

She sprang forward, and running 
down a flight of stairs, knocked 
loudly at Mr. Villars’s door. 

‘It is I, Edith! she cried. 
‘ Singleton is on fire! Alarm ought 
to be given at once.’ 

Mr. Villars needed no further 
adjuration. She heard him say, 
‘The devil!’ and ‘ Rouse the ser- 
vants, Edith! Is the fire seri- 
ous ?” 

‘ Very serious,’ she replied, and 
then she rushed back to her win- 
dow. Even in afew moments the 
fire had gained considerably, but 
the house itself seemed wrapped 
in utter stillness, A suddenhornible 
fear came over her. What if one 
of the tragedies of life had been 
perpetrated? What if the house- 
hold had been murdered, and 
the house fired to conceal crime? 
Anything seems possible in a mo- 
mentof panic, especially if that panic 
comes at night. Edith’s heart seem- 
ed to stand still for a minute, then a 
sudden flood of resolution came to 
her. She turned, ran down to the 
hall, thinking even in that moment 
of supreme excitement how fortu- 
nate it was she had not undressed, 
and, groping her way through the 
darkness, managed to unbar one of 
the dining-room windows, that let 
her into the garden. The whole 
thing occupied such a short time 
that she saw scarcely any change in 
the state of affairs when she step- 
ped out into the open air. She did 
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not stop to wonder at the quietness 
which still brooded over everything, 
nor to admire the effect of the 
lurid flames, so vividly thrown into 
relief against the deep-purple sky. 
She sped swiftly down one of the 
paths which led to the gate open- 
ing into the Singleton domain. 
It was as she reached this, and 
laid her hand on the familiar latch, 
that the first cry of ‘ Fire !’ rang out 
in the street, and the next moment 
the deep tones of the alarm-bell 
sounded. 

‘Thank God ’ she said. 

But still she held on her way, 
knowing that succour would not 
come for some time, and that mean- 
while the fire might render the 
escape of the inmates difficult, if 
not dangerous. 

Quietly she flew across the 
flower-beds, across the dew-laden 
lawn, and up the broad stone steps 
into the portico. Then, ringing the 
bell, she gave peal after peal. Still 
no sound within answered. 

‘Good heavens! what can be the 
matter?’ she thought, turning to 
see if no rescue was at hand. 

As she looked, she saw a man 
come dashing hurriedly across the 
lawn towards her. The front gates 
were fastened, but he leaped the 
palings. And as he sprang up the 
steps, and they stood face to face 
in the bright glare, she saw it was 
Cyril Wynn. 

‘Cyril! she cried. 

‘Edith ’ he answered, in a tone 
of astonishment. 

But the next minute he remem- 
bered himself, and drew back 
stiffly. 

‘Il beg your pardon, Mrs. Vil- 
lars. I was surprised to see you ; 
but I suppose, like myself, you 
have come to rouse the inmates ?” 

‘ Nobody has stirred,’ she replied 
hastily. ‘It seems so very strange. 
I am very glad you have come. 
Oh, ring the bell again! Ring the 
bell’ she repeated sharply, as he 
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stood still, like one dazed, look- 
ing at her. 

Pealafter peal, knock afterknock, 
producing no effect, he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Hubert Vavasour always slept 
like one of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom,’ he said, ‘ and it is 
evident his servants share the pecu- 
liarity. If you will stay here, I'll 
try and find my way into the house 
some other side. This does look 
serious.’ 

‘Surely the fire-engine will soon 
be here ?” 

‘They are not likely to be here 
very soon. I am afraid the poor 
old house is doomed.’ 

‘Oh, what a shame! what a 
pity !" 

‘A pity! he said philosophi- 
cally. 

* How are you going to get in?” 
she asked, as he turned away. 

‘By breaking a window of the 
conservatory,’ was the cool reply. 

Then he walked off; but when 
he reached the conservatory he 
found she had followed him. 

‘If you have no objection I will 
go in with you. I can wake the 
servants while you rouse Mr. Vava- 
sour.’ 

‘Are you afraid to trust his 
safety to me?” he questioned, with 
a sudden bitter tone in his voice 
and a sudden angry flash in his 
eye. ‘You fancy perhaps that I 
have taken out a degree in assassi- 
nation.’ 

‘You know better than that,’ 
she said haughtily, flushing at his 
sarcasm. ‘ You know too that Mr. 
Vavasour is no more to me than 
any otherman, a mere acquaintance 
whose life I desired to save—no 
more to me than one of his own 
servants. But if the old house is 
doomed, as you said, I might assist 
in saving a few valuables—relics, 
after all, of your family, Cyril 
Wynn.’ 

‘ There is risk in your going in,’ 
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he muttered, glancing at her, and 
trying to make that glance cold in 
lieu of tender. 

‘No risk yet; and if there were, 
you are going to run it.’ 

‘Zam nobody; but you—’ He 
broke off abruptly. It struck him 
that after all he was only guarding 
her life that it might bless Hubert 
Vavasour’s home; and, biting his 
nether lip hard, he hesitated. The 
devil was paramount in his nature 
for a moment. Why shouldn't this 
woman he had loved for ten years 
be with him in death, since she 
could not or would not be with 
him in life ? 

He glanced up at the roof, which 
was already beginning to blaze in 
several places, shrugged his shoul- 
ders again, smashed a window, and, 
climbing into the conservatory, 
opened a door for Edith to go in. 

Side by side they entered the 
house, and soon found their way to 
the upper regions. While he went 
to rouse his cousin, she awoke the 
servants, who, scarcely waiting for 
clothes, fled in alarm down the 
stairs. 

Then suddenly, as if by magic, 
the grounds grew thronged with 
people. The fire-engine arrived at 
full gallop. Adventurous spirits 
tossed the costly furniture about 
in reckless attempts to save it. 
Pilferers stole in, the flames rushed 
steadily on, the flowers withered 
beneath the fierce conflagration, 
and a scene of wild pandemonium 
usurped the erewhile odorous quiet 
of the sweet summer night. 

In the midst of this, Hubert Va- 
vasour strided hastily up to Cyril 
Wynn, who stood talking to Blanche 
Villars at the far end of the capa- 
cious lawn. He was dreadfully 
white, with a scared look in his 
eyes, and it was evident that he 
laboured under intense agitation. 

‘Cyril,’ he said, in a low husky 
voice, ‘have you seen Edith—Mrs. 
Villars ?” 
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‘Mrs. Villars! Cyril repeated, 
starting, and growing so ashy pale 
that the pallor of his cousin’s cheek 
was by comparison insignificant 
and natural—‘ by God, no! Is she 
missing ?” 

‘I cannot find her,’ Hubert Vava- 
sour answered, scarcely audibly; 
‘and one of the servants says some- 
thing about having seen her in the 
library. But she can’t have been 
so foolish, so mad as to have stayed 
there until now; for the walls are 
crackling, and the roof has fallen 
in places. Perhaps she has gone 
home.’ 

‘I am sure she has not gone 
home,’ Blanche broke in, trembling 
with a sudden vague fear. 

The two men eyed one another. 
In all their lives neither of them 
forgot that horrible sickening mo- 
ment. 

‘Did you leave her in the 
house?’ Hubert Vavasour cried 
sharply. 

‘I left her for you to bring out 
the other answered as sharply. 

It was not easy then to see how 
the thing had occurred. Hubert 
had not heard of Edith’s presence, 
and Cyril had quitted the house 
believing her to be safe under the 
guardianship of the man she had 
been so eager to save. 

And Edith, on her part, had lin- 
gered in the library until all escape 
was cut off by the hungry flames. 

“What are we to do?’ Vavasour 
said, in the awful hushed panic that 
had seized them. 

‘ You may do what you think 
proper!’ Cyril replied fiercely. ‘/ 
am going to find her !’ 

He turned quickly towards the 
burning house ; but Blanche caught 
his arm at that moment. She for- 
got everything—her dead brother's 
wife, Hubert Vavasour’s presence, 
maidenly reserve—everything but 
her love for the man, and the hor- 
rible fear that he would rush madly 
into danger. 
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‘Don’t be rash, Cyril; don’t be 
rash! Perhaps Edith Aas gone 
home,’ she pleaded, lifting up an 
agonised face to him. 

Cyril Wynn shook off her hold 
as though it were the touch ofa 
noisome reptile. 

Blanche clung to him again. His 
contemptuous gesture, his scornful 
face, were concealed from her in 
the partial gloom. 

‘Don’t go, Cyril, dear Cyril!’ 
she cried, unable to smother back 
the feelings that overpowered her. 

‘ Not gol 

The tone in which he spoke these 
two little words was full of wonder- 
ment and horror, and even repul- 
sion towards her. 

‘ Not go! And shemay be dying, 
if not dead already—my life, my 
love! Let me pass,’ he said roughly, 
brushing her aside as if she had 
been a butterfly. 

In another moment he was out 
of sight. Of what ensued he had 
never more than a vague remem- 
brance. He recollected mounting 
a fireman’s ladder to the library 
window—that very same window 
where Edith had stood one night 
with }Hubert Vavasour. He re- 
membered climbing into the room, 
that was already full of dense black 
smoke. But all besides was sin- 
gularly confused. Nothing came 
clearly to him until he found him- 
self kneeling by a half-suffocated 
unconscious woman on the damp 
sward below. 

Even in her unconsciousness, 
however, she did not relax her hold 
of a picture which she had desired 
to save. 

It was the engraving which had 
hung over Hubert Vavasour’s writ- 
ing-table, and in which the male 
figure owned Cyril Wynn’s face. 


_ The morning broke brightly and 
joyously over the blackened ruin 
of stately Singleton. The birds 
Sang gaily among the trees; the 


shadows flickered softly over the 
green turf; and Dame Naturerecked 
but little of the destruction which 
had been wrought between the set- 
ting and rising of the sun. 

‘And it would be all the same if 
it had been a human life instead 
of a house,’ Edith murmured to 
herself, as she stood before the 
window from which she had seen 
the lurid flame burst forth. 

Her attack of unconsciousness 
had been very slight. She was not 
a woman prone to fainting-fits, and, 
thanks to a superb constitution, 
the only ill effects of the fire epi- 
sode were a little languor and pale- 
ness. There might have been more, 
however, if she had not been ‘ kept 
up’ just then by the fictitious 
strength of excitement. During her 
vigil of the dawn she had taken a 
resolve which had been lacking in 
her vigil of the night. Somehow a 
light had come to her as to the 
world. Things which had been 
conflicting before seemed thorough- 
ly harmonious now. 

Standing there in the bright 
morning sunlight, her future life 
showed itself in a mew aspect. 
Everything within her was so 
changed that the whole outside 
world seemed changed as well. 

Should she ever, cou/d she ever 
forget the look in Cyril’s eyes when 
she opened her own on his face— 
there on that velvet turf? That 
look had gone straighter to her 
heart of hearts than if he had 
pleaded with all the passionate 
eloquence that ever stirred a human 
tongue. And here let it be said 
that, being a woman of sense, and 
not a sentimental fool (sentimental 
folly is not limited to sixteen), 
Edith did not for a moment think 
of attaching a romantic importance 
to the mere fact of the man’s hav- 
ing ‘saved her life.’ She knew 
quite well that he would have right 
willingly performed the same good 
office for the cook or the house- 
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maid. It was that peculiar look in 
his eyes that haunted her, that 
seemed to beckon her on to the 
perpetration of the rankest act of 
folly perpetrated by a so-called 
‘woman of the world.’ 

Then the thought of her dead 
husband and his sister Blanche— 
the two strangely mingled—came 
back to her, as they had come the 
night before. She seemed to see 
the fair rosebud beauty of the girl, 
and to feel a pang of absolutely 
painful pity that she should by any 
chance fall into the toils of an ad- 
venturer, who avowedly wooed her 
only for her fortune. 

Yet the night before she had 
steeled her heart against all but her 
own interests ; and those interests 
could only be advanced by her 
marriage with Hubert Vavasour. 

Now, that marriage appeared in 
the light of an iniquitous act. 

‘ My life does not matter much,’ 
she thought. ‘I am all by myself 
in the world; nobody can be in- 
jured or aggrieved if I throw my- 
self away. While Blanche—it is so 
different with her! She has a mo- 
ther’s heart to be broken, and—poor 
foolish child !—she has even a heart 
of her own to suffer. And how it 
would suffer when she learnt the 
truth! How little she will thank 
me for my consideration! she went 
on, with a short bitter laugh. ‘And 
yet, if she only knew it, how in- 
finitesimal is the heart-ache, or the 
vanity-ache, she will suffer now, to 
the anguish I will spare her! AmI 
mad, I wonder? I should certainly 
have thought so yesterday ; but to- 
day I feel inclined to take an irre- 
trievable step before sanity comes 
back.’ 

Mrs. Villars senior—who, like all 
the rest of the household, felt sin- 
gularly restless and unsettled after 
the night of adventure—had wan- 
dered into her garden, and was 
blankly surveying the smoking 
ruins which marked the site where 


Singleton had stood, when, to her 
amazement, her daughter-in-law 
advanced from one of the dining- 
room windows towards her. 

‘ Are you up, Edith, or is it your 
ghost ! she cried aghast. 

It might have been a ghost, for 
the face she looked upon was ashy 
pale, even to the usually carmine 
lips. ‘ Itis I, in the flesh,’ Edith said, 
forcing a smile. ‘I saw you from 
my room, and hurried down ; for I 
wished for a good opportunity to 
tell you something in strict confi- 
dence, if you have no objection.’ 

Of course Mrs. Villars had no 
objection, and as much curiosity as 
a plethoric disposition would allow; 
so that only a few words were neces- 
sary to put matters on a confidential 
footing. The mother’s heart was 
too sorely anxious not to be glad 
of a counsellor, much more of a 
helper. And Edith spoke with the 
quiet and cool composure of one 
sure of her own power. Before very 
long Mrs. Villars’s anxiety was re- 
lieved, and her worst fears allayed. 

‘Find some excuse for detaining 
Blanche this morning from her 
usual walk, and I will guarantee 
that Cyril Wynn shall never trouble 
her again.’ 

‘But how will you manage it?’ 
Mrs. Villars asked. 

‘No matter how. I promise to 
accomplish it—that is all. You will 
hear the result before very long, 
and I hope you will be sorry when 
I say that it will probably force me 
to leave you.’ 

‘ But Hubert Vavasour—what of 
him? Or is it he who is going to 
take you from us?’ 

‘No; it is not Hubert Vavasour,’ 
was the quiet answer. ‘I daresay 
Blanche will console him.’ 

A little later Edith went down- 
stairs and left the house. As she 
descended the steps, she met 4 
servant ascending them with a letter 
in his hand, and she saw it was 
addressed to herself. 
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In a second the missive was 
in her possession, and her heart 
throbbed painfully as she recog- 
nised Hubert Vavasour’s writing. 
She must have been dull beyond 
the measure of ordinary dullness 
if she had not at once divined the 
contents. For a minute she stood 
still, looking at the envelope, think- 
ing, perhaps, how hard it was to 
fight against Fate. 

She had thought to put tempta- 
tion aside ; and here it met her at 
the very threshold of her new de- 
termination. She had thought it 
would be easier to ignore the rich 

. prize which chance had thrown into 
her life, than to nerve herself to the 
point of rejecting it. Yet here it 
was in her own palm ; and accept- 
ance or rejection were now a mat- 
ter of necessity. She would not 
have been a woman if the tempta- 
tion had not been great—so great 
that she dared not trust herself to 
consider it, that she dared not 
reénter the house to answer that 
letter while still free to answer it as 
she chose. 

She turned to the servant. 

‘I am just going out,’ she said ; 
‘I cannot stop to reply to this now. 
Tell Mr. Vavasour I will send an 
answer as soon as I return.’ 

In a few moments she was 
hastily walking towards the Elm- 


4o sign of him she had 
eét met her view. 


A, sitting down on a bench, 
out Hubert Vavasour’s 


She had read it twice, and her 

face, aflittle flushed, was still bent 

€ page, when a ringing step 

er the gravel path hard by made 

her look up, just as Cyril Wynn’s 
shadow fell over her. 

He looked astonished, as indeed 
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there was good reason he should 
be. 

‘I am glad to see you so entirely 
recovered,’ he said, pausing in front 
of her, and speaking very frigidly. 
‘I feared that the results of your 
temerity last night might prove 
serious.’ 

‘ They might have proved serious 
to some people. Fortunately for 
me, I am not nervous; and there 
was little else than a nervous shock 
to sustain last night. If you had 
been ten minutes later, though—’ 

* You might have been beyond 
recovery, he said coolly, finishing 
her sentence as she paused. He 
was completely on his guard now, 
and not even into his eyes flickered 
anything save the simplest courtesy. 

‘It was very horrible,’ she re- 
plied, in a low voice. ‘I never 
knew before what suffocation meant ; 
but the dense smoke overpowered 
me, and I suppose I must have 
been insensible for some time be- 
fore you came.’ 

‘Why did you go there?’ he 
asked, unable to repress his curi- 
osity on that point. 

‘There were some fine pictures 
there, and I wanted to save them. 
After all I only succeeded in sav- 
ing one,’ she answered, with an 
uncontrollable blush flitting over 
her cheek. 

There came a dead pause. Cyril 
had been standing before her ; but 
he suddenly made a movement, as 
though he would bow and pass 
on. So she looked up, and spoke 
quickly and nervously, with the 
manner of one who has pitched her 
courage to a certain point. 

‘You came here in the hope of 
seeing Blanche,’ she asserted, as 
though sure her assertion was a 
true one ; ‘ but she will not be here 
this morning. If you do not mind, 
however, and can spare a few mo- 
ments, I should like to say a word 
or two to you.’ 

She pointed to a vacant place 
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beside her on the bench; and, 
after a slight hesitation, he sat 
down. 

‘I confess I cannot in the least 
comprehend,’ he began, in a cold 
haughty voice ; but she interrupted 
him. 

‘You do not comprehend what 
has brought me here? That is 
likely enough ; but if you will be 
patient a moment you shall hear. 
We are very old friends, you and 
I, and I wish to ask your ad- 
vice.’ 

There was the old subtle influ- 
ence in her glance, the old subtle 
power in her voice; and he felt 
them so intensely that a curious 
thrill, that almost amounted to a 
shudder, passed over him. 

She watched his face intently for 
a second, while over her own fea- 
tures there flitted a certain pleasur- 
able triumph. It was very pleasant 
to her to own that Cyril Wynn— 
her first love—could yet be moved, 
by her looks and tones, to a show 
of emotion, in spite of his evident 
effort to bear an impassive front 
and manner. 

‘Will you read that?’ she said, 
in a very low voice, holding out 
Hubert Vavasour’s letter. 

He took it in a hand that trem- 
bled a little, and gave a visible 
start as soon as he discovered the 
writer and read the opening words; 
but he did not raise his eyes off the 
page, while Edith watched him 
keenly. 

He held his countenance under 
tolerably good control ; but she had 
once known its least weather sign, 
and her eyes were not likely to 
deceive her now. Yet, when he 
finished, he spoke with more pas- 
sion and less bitterness than she 
had expected. 

‘ Tell me the meaning of all this,’ 
he said. ‘It was not like you to 
be cruel for the mere purpose of 
cruelty, and I am loth to believe 
that you have learned that lesson 
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of coquettes—to find pleasure in 
the mere infliction of pain; yet 
your motive in giving me sucha 
letter to peruse fairly puzzles me. 
Do you want me to go and cut this 
man’s throat,’ he went on, with 
scarcely restrained impatience, 
‘that you dare to show me the 
words of love with which he offers 
you the inheritance that should 
have been mine ?” 

‘I told you what I wanted,’ she 
replied quietly. Somehow his 
passion had the effect of rendering 
her more cool and self-possessed. 
‘I want your advice.’ 

‘My advice! I can give it you 
in two words—marry him! He is 
very rich, and he is an egregious 
fool—marry him ! 

‘He is not a fool!’ she cried, 
with something very akin to indig- 
nation in her accents. ‘ He is a 
man of whose love any woman 
might be proud—whom any woman 
might well learn to love! That 
letter’—she pointed to it almost re- 
verentially—‘ has touched me far 
more than I can say. Only anoble 
nature and a gentle heart could 
have written such words as these.’ 

‘Marry him, then; for God’s 
sake, marry him !’ 

She rose from her seat and took 
a turn down the walk; then came 
back and stood before him. 

She looked peerlessly beautiful 
then, with the flickering shadows 
falling softly on her rose-flushed 
resolute face and her gold-brown 
earnest eyes. 

‘Cyril, do you not remember 
yesterday? Do you remember tell- 
ing me that Fate had brought us 
together once more, and that we 
ought not to cast away our last 
hope of happiness? Is yesterday 
to-day with you? Think for a mo- 
ment, and then tell me. Cyril, can 
you say that over again ?’ 

‘I say it now as I said it then; 
but Iam constrained to add, don't 
let me stand in your way. There 
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is the path to fortune ; take it now, 
as you took it before.’ 

‘You are horribly unjust,’ she 
cried passionately, and the deep 
colour that indignation brought 
into her face made her doubly 
lovely in his eyes. ‘It was no path 
to fortune that I took before; and 
if I take it now, it will only be be- 
cause, by such words as these, you 
prove that Blanche’s heiress-ship is 
infinitely dearer to your heart than 
Iam! 

The shaft struck right home. 

Adventurer though he was, Cyril 
had still enough of honour and sin- 
cerity left in his nature to feel the 
sting keenly. A dark-red tide swept 
over his cheeks, and he bit his lips, 
while he wavered one instant; in 
the next, he strode forward a few 
paces and caught both her hands, 
holding them as in an iron vice. 

‘Tell me what you mean!’ he 
demanded, almost roughly. ‘Iam 
dull at reading riddles, and you are 
a riddle beyond my understanding. 
Why have you come here to-day ? 
Why have you showed me that 
letter? You know, as well as the 
Heaven above us, that Blanche 
Villars is nothing—vzothing to me, 
and that you are—everything! 
Edith, turn up your face to mine ? 
He commanded it, and for once 
in her life—for she was 2 woman 
with a strong will—she obeyed 
meekly. ‘ Now, then, let me look 
into your eyes while you answer 
me. Do you mean to say that you 
are willing to give up Hubert Va- 
vasour and his wealth for a pauper 
like me? 

She took the letter and laid it 
aside on the bench. Then she said 
quietly, 

‘Just that way I put Hubert 
Vavasour out of my life. If you 
wish to take me, here I am!’ 

Cyril looked at her in amaze. 
Strong, cynical, worldly man though 
he was, he was strangely moved by 
her words, and staggered slightly 
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with emotion as he slowly realised 
her meaning. A wild joy flashed 
from his eyes; and catching her 
to him, he held her, in a close 
embrace. 

*O love, love!’ he whispered ; 
‘tell me again, is it true? Are you 
really mine—my own—at last ?’ 

Edith smiled. After all she 
thought, as she read the genuine 
happiness on his face, that a mar- 
riage of love was far better than a 
marriage of interest. 

* Quite true,’ she answered, in 
the low sweet voice that he had 
never forgotten all the ten long 
years the two had been parted. 
* And, Cyril, will you never regret 
Blanche and her fortune ?’ 

He coloured, then stooped and 
kissed her passionately. 

‘Never!’ he said. ‘It is true 
that I have been playing an un- 
worthy game; but, Edith, let us 
both thank Heaven that “hearts 
are trumps” after all.’ 


At this point the story ends; 
at this point the woman who had 
altered Blanche Villars’s life, and 
changed its whole current and 
meaning, went out of it again, and 
left, for a brief space at least, not 
a little of desolation behind her. 
Of course Blanche was too proud 
to show how deeply and sharply 
the blow had struck; but despite 
her bravery she suffered many a 
sharp pang, and knew many a 
dreary moment, before the wound 
healed. Can we wonder at it? 

The girl had not given her heart 
unasked, as some girls do, and 
therefore she had not incurred the 
legitimate penalty of folly. She 
had merely suffered it to be won ; 
she had merely fallen into a snare 
which might have entrapped an 
older and wiser woman, and in- 
stead of waking slowly and with a 
sickening consciousness, if too late, 
to this knowledge, it was forced 
on her by one sharp stroke. 

ns 
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It may be said she had cause for 
gratitude on learning the truth so 
soon. No doubt she had; but at 
first suffering is apt to make most 
human creatures unreasonable, and 
it was not strange she should rebel 
against the bitterness of love be- 
trayed. 

After a while she met Hubert 
Vavasour again, and somehow it 


seemed natural to them to console 
one another. 

So while Edith and her husband 
proved the saying, ‘all for love, 
and the world well lost,’ Blanche 
reigned queen of a magnificent 
mansion, raised on the site of the 
fire in which her rival nearly lost 
her life, but learnt to know the 
state of her own heart. 
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Snow of muslin, gloss of satin, symbols of the bridal day, 

Symbols, too, of other gladness, waiting on Love’s onward way ; 
Pretty work of loving fingers, prophet of the coming bliss, 

Prayer and hope and joyful tendance, soon to make a shrine of this. 
First of ‘cults’ is baby-worship, since, in the sweet pagan fable, 
Juno left her high Olympus just to watch beside a cradle. 


Will a tiny gold-locked darling, peaceful sunbeam of her home, 

Lie serene for father-kisses underneath this snowy dome? 

Or brown eyes flash love and laughter to the call of pride and joy, 
As the fair girl-mother raises from his rest her first-born boy ? 
Happy hearts may play at guessing—when was Fancy better able 
To weave her web of fairy futures than about a new-decked cradle? 


Content, the father waits the trial, doubled since he cannot share it; 
Content, the mother meets her hour, ready for such prize to bear it. 
While from Winter’s quiet valley, and Autumn’s arid middle age, 
Those whose lives are thus renewing watch the returning of the page, 
Half forgetting loss and sorrow, imagined in those robes of sable, 

In dreaming of dear eyes in heaven that watch, perhaps, around the 
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Wail, wild winds, across the upland ; dash great drops upon the pane ; 
Whirl the sere leaves of October to heap dank walk and sheltered lane. 
On the earth the flames are leaping, in the heart sweet hopes are rife, 
Faithful love and pure devotion crowning the united life. 

May the God, who loves my children, give, as He alone is able, 

All the blessings that I prayed for as I stood beside the cradle! 

S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CUP-DAY AT GOODWOOD, 


It was a day of intense heat, when 
the stately trees of the spacious 
park, and the /agade of the great 
ducal mansion, with its central mass 
and wings, seemed to quiver and 
vibrate in the clear and unclouded 
sunshine, and when even those who 
climbed the hill—or the eminence 
that is called so—found not a breath 
of air; when the Norman spire of 
Chichester Cathedral was barely 
discernible amid the golden haze, 
and the usually sparkling waters of 
the Solent were veiled in mist as 
they rolled away towards the Isle 
of Wight. 

The Goodwood downs rose softly 
in sunshine and rounded in shadow; 
but even in the Goodwood grove 
there was no breeze to temper the 
summer glare; and people talked 
of sunstrokes, pith helmets, and 
puggarees, and hoisted umbrellas, 
as if they had been on the Maidan 
of Calcutta. 

There was a brilliant and mag- 
nificent assemblage; already the 
lime-shaded lawn and the balcony 
of the grand stand were full; the 
royal standard, floating over Good- 
wood, seemed to hint that ‘the 
Prince’ was expected, especially as 
little Drayton station—which is al- 
ways utilised in connection with 
the park and the yearly races—was 
gaily decorated. 

In this season more than a hun- 
dred and fifty magnificent horses 


had arrived at Goodwood or in its 
neighbourhood, and now Cup-day 
had come, and after the winning 
and losing of that trophy the glories 
of the meeting usually wane; but 
with the races our story has less to 
do than with some of those who 
came to witness them. 

All agreed that the assemblage 
in point of company was a brilliant 
one. The Hussars from Shorncliffe 
and elsewhere were there, in irre- 
proachable drags magnificently 
horsed ; lords and ladies were as 
thick as buttercups in a meadow; 
there were plenty of ‘ roughs’ on 
the lawn—but well-dressed ones, 
of course ; and from the intrusion 
of such, the ducal or house party 
had to be warded within cords 
placed along the front of their 
benches. 

The loveliest faces that England 
could produce, and those striking 
toilettes in which London excels, 
were seen on every hand, and all 
was glitter, gaiety, brilliance, and 
excitement long before the first 
horse had been led round the walk 
in the grove, ere its shining coat 
was girt with the tiny pink-lined 
saddle which your English jockey 
so affects, and ere the unpacking 
of hampers and the spreading of 
snowy table-cloths on the emerald 
sward beneath the umbrageous 
beeches suggested iced champagne 
and appetising pies and nicely- 
browned chickens, with their drum- 
sticks done up in bows of white 
ribbon, Watteau feasting combined 
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with Watteau flirtation and groups 
al fresco. 

Ere long an outrider might be 
seen trotting up the roadway ; then 
the leaders of a plain but royal 
carriage ; and next the Prince and 
Princess, receiving the earnest and 
respectful salutations of the bril- 
liant assemblage ; after which there 
was not much to be done by the 
uninterested but to watch the pa- 
rade of the Cup-horses, and look 
down into the long and beautiful 
dell, a view of which is commanded 
from the grand stand. 

Widely apart from the beauty 
and fashion, which were pleasant to 
observe and look upon, were the 
prominent greed, selfishness, and 
cunning in the ring as contrasted 
with the lawn ; and as soon as the 
numbers went up came the offers 
to ‘do something’ upon such a 
horse, cries of ‘Six to four on the 
field,’ and the mingling voices of 
backers and bookmakers. 

On this ever changing and vary- 
ing but most brilliant scene—one 
so different from any they had wit- 
nessed for many a day—Herbert 
Vere and Kyrle Desborough gazed 
with amusement, surprise, and in- 
terest, as they gently moved their 
horses round outside the lawn, 
where as many four-in-hands and 
other carriages as were ever seen 
at Goodwood were ranged in an 
orderly manner. 

‘So here we are in old England 
again,’ said Kyrle, laughing, after 
a pause, during which they had 
been looking around them in 
silence ; ‘and the same old game 
going on the same as ever. The 
young girls learning how to get 
husbands, and the old maids—as 
Salmagundi has it—how to do 
without them.’ 

So, after all the wild doings at 
Morant Bay and Mango Garden, 
they had been back ere the London 
season was quite over, back to 
town in time to ‘do a bit’ of the 
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old life—to dawdle in Pall Mall 
clubs, to whirl in drawing-rooms, 
and dally in boudoirs and con- 
servatories; to doing the Row 
again, and eating ices at Gunter’s 
and saumon @ la Trafalgar ; to late 
hours in the smoking-room ; to air 
that was no air at all—worse than 
Jamaica in the wet season ; to too 
much champagne and too many 
pick-me-ups of various kinds; to 
Prince’s, Lord’s, Hurlingham, and 
Lillie Bridge. But nowhere did 
they see anything of the Temple- 
tons, and Vere, if he thought of it 
much at all, concluded that they 
were in the country or elsewhere, 
owing to the delicate state of health 
of Lady Derinzy ; and on this day 
he and Kyrle had come over from 
Shorncliffe Camp, where their regi- 
ment was quartered, to behold 
the gay doings at ducal Good- 
wood. 

The mounts and general bearing 
of both men attracted some atten- 
tion even there. 

Vere rode a magnificent bright 
bay, with a star on its forehead, 
and a quivering skin like satin; 
but Desborough’s horse was a 
handsome thoroughbred, jet black, 
some fifteen hands high, with a 
half wild, half frightened air in its 
restless eyes that told a tale of 
temper repressed by his rider’s 
firm hand. 

Scorched by the fierce glare of 
the tropical sun, and bronzed by 
the sea air during the long voyage 
home, the faces, necks, and ears 
of the two friends were in hue 
somewhat like those of Othello; 
and it admirably suited the na- 
turally dark complexion and Span- 
ish-like face of Kyrle Desborough, 
who really looked dangerously 
handsome. 

‘By Jove! how d’ye do?’ lisped 
a passing horseman—Sir Ascot 
Softeigh, who, with his fair fly-away 
whiskers, china-blue eyes, and 
general languid air of insipidity, 
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might have passed for the twin- 
brother rather than the brother 
guardsman of his friend Derinzy. 
‘Vere and Desborough actually 
doing Goodwood ! Home on leave 
from Jamaica ?” 

* Leave! not at all, man,’ replied 
Kyrle curtly ; ‘we are quartered at 
Shorncliffe. We could scarcely 
have claimed leave so soon from 
the West Indies.’ 

‘Thought you might have taken 
it, like Badminton of the 11oth.’ 

‘Taken it! how? The rsothare 
at Aden.’ 

‘Yet Badminton is here in the 
ring’ (‘wing’ he pronounced it). 
‘Good idea, his. He was sent on 
six months’ detachment to the isle 
of Perim in the Wed Sea, and by 
filling up all the returns six months 
in advance, took the P. and O. liner, 
and chancing it, spends four months 
of the time in town. Seen the 
Templetons since your return ?” 

‘No; odd, isn’t it?’ replied Des- 
borough. 

‘Not at all; nothing is odd 
nowadays. But they are here to- 
day.’ 

‘Here ?” 

‘Saw them quitting their car- 
riage not ten minutes ago; so you 
may pick them up in the town, 
with Busby of the Hussars, Lawn- 
tennison of ours, and Jocelyn 
Derinzy of course—the inevitable 
Derinzy, after all.’ 

‘After a//? repeated Vere in- 
quiringly. 

‘The marriage. What the deuce 
—don’t you know all about it? 
Yonder is the carriage—pink lining 
—with the viscountess and the little 
heir in it. But I forget; you were 
busy with that shindy about the 
black fellows. See you again, ta-ta ;’ 
and laughing at some conceit of his 
own, Sir Ascot ambled away, say- 
ing ere he went, ‘ The Honourable 
Maud is still in the market; she is 
stylish—’ 

‘I hate the word,’ said Kyrle. 
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‘So do I; but she has good 
points about her.’ 

‘Rather too many are visible 
now ; she is becoming /assée and 
angular.’ 

‘I do not wish to see these peo- 
ple, Kyrle,’ said Vere. 

‘ Which shows that even yet you 
cannot feign indifference. Now, 
Vere, your once goddess is on the 
lawn there amid all that brilliant 
throng, as large as life and twice 
as natural. So all you have to 
do is to get the weather-gauge of 
mamma, rub up your Byron, and 
whisper brokenly to Gertrude of 
cruel Fate, of the unforgotten past, 
and all that sort of thing, and make 
your innings and a fool of yourself 
at the same time.’ 

‘How that cynical tongue of 
yours runs on!’ said Vere angrily ; 
‘do you forget that she is married, 
Kyrle ? 

But Kyrle did not reply ; and he 
did not foresee ‘the fool’ he was 
yet to make of himself. 

Being on horseback, and thus 
conspicuous, it was not long before 
the speakers caught the eye of one 
who seemed to see everything and 
every one, wherever she was—Maud 
Templeton, who was one ofa group 
seated on rustic chairs languidly 
and breathlessly under the shadow 
of a magnificent beech. 

‘There goes Lady ——’ whis- 
pered her mother: ‘she is very 
much in love, they say, and no one 
is ever ridiculous enough to sup- 
pose that a happy frame of mind.’ 

Ere Maud could reply, if she 
meant to reply at all, to this sapient 
remark of Lady Templeton, the 
frigid air of uninterested languor, 
which when in public seemed to 
pervade all her actions, became 
suddenly dispelled, as our two 
horsemen, who were intently look- 
ing in an opposite direction, caught 
her eye. 

‘O mamma, there is shat Cap- 
tain Vere whom we met so much 
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a year ago, and with him Captain 
Desborough !’ 

Lady Templeton coolly and 
curiously surveyed them through 
her glass, as if they had been a 
couple of Colorado beetles, and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You use the pronoun as con- 
temptuously as of old, Maud,’ said 
Gertrude, maintaining an air of 
perfect equanimity with an effort ; 
* you forget that he has succeeded 
to one of the oldest baronetcies in 
England.’ 

*A baronet! so he is, true.’ 

‘Sir Herbert Vere of Quincey 
Hall.’ 

‘How much Jamaica has chang- 
ed him, how well and distingué he 
looks!’ exclaimed Lady Temple- 
ton, with more genuine warmth 
than was usually infused in her ac- 
cents, but not her manner, which 
was as cold and calm as her face, 
which was smooth and lineless, but 
handsome as ever. 

‘He was always a gentleman 
and soldier in his bearing, mamma,’ 
said Gertrude; ‘the king himself 
can be no more.’ 

‘Our kings, I hope, are gen- 
tlemen, and they were soldiers,’ 
said Lady Templeton. 

‘That line ended at Agincourt.’ 

‘But you know, Gertrude, it 
takes three generations to make a 
gentleman,’ said Maud, who could 
never resist a sneer. 

‘Perhaps,’ interposed Lady Tem- 
pleton; ‘but one will do for a 
baronet, as the petty title goes 
nowadays, the reward of butchers 
and bakers of civic rank; and as for 
knights—’ 

Lady Templeton paused and 
fanned herself, as ifshe was unable 
to compute their minor value in 
the scale of society. 

Though she had at first remained 
silent, Gertrude had early detected 
in the crowd Herbert Vere; there 
was no chance of her observation 
missing or mistaking his perfectly 
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built figure, his piercing dark-gray 
eyes with their long and sometimes 
pensive lashes, his well-formed 
aquiline nose, fine mouth and 
handsome moustache, his face, like 
Desborough’s, as we have said, all 
embrowned by the Caribbean sun. 

She had seen how Vere had 
been praised in orders, by the 
governor and captain-general, for 
his prompt conduct at Morant Bay, 
and how that high official had ex- 
pressed his ‘admiration for the 
steadiness and courage with which 
that officer had acted, the firmness 
and forbearance he had displayed, 
with other talents, on which his 
excellency would ever rely.’ 

She could remember how Maud 
and her mamma had sneered at 
this, all unaware that she was pre- 
serving the newspaper cutting in a 
secret recess of her desk; and it 
was with something of disgust she 
now heard them talking in most 
laudatory terms of that very event 
to Colonel Derinzy, who, on seeing 
that Kyrle Desborough and Her- 
bert Vere were approaching, made 
an excuse of going into the ring, 
and hurriedly withdrew; for at that 
moment the friends dismounted, 
gave their nags to their grooms, and 
approached the party of Lady Tem- 
pleton almost involuntarily, under 
pressure of the crowd. 

Kyrle had parted with her and 
her daughters on the best terms ; 
and if Vere had not exactly done so, 
the cause had been explained away 
by the letter of Toby Finch’s sister. 
Anyway, he felt indifferent on the 
subject, and resolved to let Ger- 
trude see that he was so. 

But a kind of blindness seemed 
to come over her. She heard the 
voice of Vere—he was speaking 
to Lady Templeton—but the girl 
knew not what he said. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
VERE’S MISTAKE. 


LaDy TEMPLETON spoke to the 
two officers most suavely, and even 
was gracious enough to accord her 
hand. 

‘ Captain Vere, I think. How do 
you do, Captain—I hope it is 
Colonel—Desborough ?” said she. 

‘Iam not so fortunate yet,’ re- 
plied Kyrle. 

‘We heard so much about you 
all, and that terrible affair with the 
blacks, in Cuba, I think; or was 
it San Domingo? 

‘Jamaica, mamma,’ suggested 
Gertrude. 

‘Oh, yes; what am I thinking 
of? Jamaica. And you have re- 
cently returned ? 

‘ As you see.’ 

‘And you are quartered at Al- 
dershot ?” 

*No; at Shorncliffe.’ 

‘We are so glad to see you 
again,’ said Gertrude. But though 
this was addressed to Kyrle, her 
eye fell on Vere, but fell without 
effect. He felt himself a mere 
bowing acquaintance now, and 
barely made an effort to speak. 
‘A very different scene this from 
much you must have looked on 
lately.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vere; ‘and when I 
see around me the charming Eng- 
lish complexions, I cannot but 
contrast them with the pallid and 
blanched faces I have left behind 
me.’ 

‘Ah,’ thought Gertrude, as she 
fanned herself, ‘he is thinking of 
his Creole, no doubt.’ 

‘ And you have come back,’ said 
Maud, with the old glitter in her 
eye, ‘to take up the threads of your 
old life, Captain Desborough.’ 

‘Were they golden, Miss Tem- 
pleton ?’ 

‘ Silken, I should say.’ 

‘Surely you mean to settle now,’ 
said Lady Templeton to Desbo- 
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rough, but taking in Vere with her 
glance, as she added, laughing, ‘ It 
is time the family jewels were taken 
out of the strong room at the bank 
and being reset, eh? 

‘I might have settled in the 
West Indies had I chosen,’ said 
Kyrle. ‘ There was an heiress in 
the Blue Mountains who was dis- 
posed to view me favourably.’ 

‘Indeed! I have heard the 
belles are very languid there,’ re- 
plied Maud. ‘I suppose she spent 
her whole time in the carriage.’ 

‘Oh, no; she paddled her own 
canoe, lived on sangaree and cocoa- 
nut, and her modiste’s bills were— 
well, nothing to speak of.’ 

‘So I can believe. It is a pity 
you did not bring her to England.’ 

‘She'd have cut a good figure at 
Goodwood.’ 

This cool tone of banter did not 
suit Lady Templeton, who turned 
a little sharply to a servant, and 
desired him to bring her a larger 
fan and her eau-de-cologne out of 
the carriage-pocket. 

Gertrude was all unchanged since 
Vere had seen her last, and it 
seemed but as yesterday since he 
had gazed upon her clearly-cut re- 
gular features, her eyes of violet 
blue, her brilliantly fair complexion, 
and dark-brown hair with all its 
natural ripples. Whatever he 
thought, or tried to feel, he could 
not meet her without some emo- 
tion ; but he was careful to conceal 
it, and to harden himself by look- 
ing about for the nurse with the 
baby-heir of the house of Derinzy. 

He thought he had never seen 
her looking more beautiful or more 
exquisitely dressed ; but there was 
always a perfection in the costumes 
of Gertrude, that made her seem 
to have been—may we say it ?— 
born in whatever she wore for the 
time, so carefully were colour and 
style selected for the carriage, 
horseback, or otherwise. 

In her any attempt to excite in- 
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terest, or hint by a glance, a tone, 
or a remark to their past secret re- 
lations, would have been an inde- 
licacy from which her pride, which 
was great, naturally recoiled; and 
she felt certain that he feared being 
repelled,—so ready is a woman to 
impute anything but indifference 
in the man she loves, or who once 
loved her. But a remarkable dé- 
nouement was now at hand. 

‘I do not see Lady Aldwinkle 
here,’ said he to Gertrude. 

‘Yet she is here.’ 

‘She is well, I hope?” 

‘Quite well, thanks.’ 

‘ We heard of her marriage when 
at Up Park Camp; and—and I be- 
lieve I have further to offer you 
my double congratulations, Lady 
Derinzy.’ 

Gertrude blushed crimson, and, 
sooth to say, so did Vere, without 
knowing why. 

‘We saw your presentation at 
court announced,’ he added, with 
growing confusion. 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir Herbert 
Vere,’ said Gertrude, growing very 
pale; ‘this is some mistake. I 
am at a loss to understand your 
meaning.’ 

Maud lay back in her rustic seat 
and laughed outright at the dis- 
composure of all parties ; but Lady 
Templeton said, with some hauteur 
of manner, 

‘You mistake, Captain—I beg 
ardon, Sir Herbert Vere. The 
ady Derinzy who was presented 

at court is the wife of Colonel 
Derinzy’s grandfather. The old 
viscount married, very unexpect- 
edly, a young person whom he met 
at Homburg.’ 

‘Whew!’ thought Kyrle Des- 
borough, and Vere certainly, too. 

And this strange explanation of 
the mistake under which the two 
friends had been labouring came 
about thus unexpectedly, yet na- 
turally, amid the blaze and gaiety 
of Goodwood. For a few seconds 
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a total and awkward silence fell 
upon all, and for an instant there 
stole into Vere’s eyes an eager, 
passionate, earnest, and inquiring 
expression, as they sought those 
of Gertrude ; but hers were turned 
away, and luckily, at that crisis, Sir 
Ayling Aldwinkle came forward, 
accompanied by Rosamund and 
followed by a valet with a velvet 
hassock from the carriage, whereon 
to repose his gouty feet. 

Though startled on finding her- 
self suddenly face to face with 
Kyrle Desborough, save for the 
rapidity with which her white bo- 
som rose and fell, no one—not 
even Maud—could have detected 
the secret of Aer heart; and she 
came most opportunely now, by 
her gaiety, espidg/erie, and still al- 
most hoydenish manner (under 
which she sought to conceal her 
secret), to relieve the group from 
the little dilemma into which Vere’s 
‘ congratulations’ had thrown it. 

It was evident that Rosamund 
affected a fastness now that had 
not been a peculiarity of hers be- 
fore. She had in her hands a tiny 
tome, bound in scarlet morocco 
and richly gilt, and redolent of per- 
fume, which she called her ‘ betting- 
book,’ and wherein she had dozens 
of six-and-quarter gloves all duly 
noted with a jewelled pencil. 

Her luxuriant golden hair, clus- 
tered in a plaited knot, was ‘done’ 
to perfection by the skilful hands 
of Parker, and a bit of bright-blue 
ribbon, like the old snood of the 
Scottish maidens, alone peeped 
forth from its shining masses. 

Her dress was gray and scarlet, 
and her little gloves, of pearl-gray, 
were as perfect as the lovely hands 
they cased. She soon contrived to 
draw Kyrle Desborough a little way 
apart from the group and appro- 
priate him to herself; they had so 
much to talk of, she thought. 

She looked from time to time 
furtively, yet tenderly and earnestly, 
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at the all-unconscious or indifferent 
Kyrle, who, while replying to all 
her prettily-worded, yet most vague, 
nothings about the regiment, the 
West Indies, Shorncliffe, and so 
forth, was—after having smoothed 
his thick black moustache, and ad- 
justed his delicate gloves—intent 
on focussing his binocular, to have 
a look at the field. 

He and Rosamund, in the most 
playful way, made several bets of 
boxes of gloves, which, of course, 
he lost in the most pleasant way ; 
and the bright blue eyes and the 
jewelled pencil were busy together. 
But Herbert Vere approached Ger- 
trude in no such fashion; and 
though lingering—he scarcely knew 
why — beside her, felt that their 
conversation was frigid and stilted 
in the extreme. 

But she was watching with some- 
thing of anxiety, as Maud did with 
much of annoyance, the joyous 
brightness of Rosamund, who, after 
one bitter smile, as she thought of 
the coloured photo which she had 
kissed and destroyed—the photo 
found among her repositories by 
Parker—abandoned herself to all 
the pleasure of her renewed ac- 
quaintance with the original thereof. 

She utterly ignored the inquiring 
glances of Lady Templeton; and 
if she thought of Sir Ayling at all, 
it was certainly in connection with 
the mysterious ‘ Birdie.’ 

As a wife she knew that she had 
now greater liberty than even she 
possessed as Rosamund Temple- 
ton—even as the ‘ Fair Rosamund’ 
of the Aldershot subs. She knew 
that she could now invite Des- 
borough to her house, and go or 
drive where she‘pleased ; and vague, 
wild, perilous thoughts were already 
careering through her brain. 

Herappropriation of Desborough 
to a certain extent compelled Vere 
to linger near Lady Templeton and 
the two elder sisters; and the 
whole situation, as well as its sud- 
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him. 


Derinzy did not come near them. 
To account for this was not diffi- 
cult, Vere thought, as he remem- 
bered their last interview at Alder- 
shot. But ere the day was over he 
received from Kyrle Desborough a 
complete and different explanation 
of the gallant colonel’s studied ab- 
sence—that, in short, his presence 
was not appreciated by Lady Tem- 
pleton xow. 

Vere had, Gertrude fancied, a 
wistful and even a sorrowful ex- 
pression of eye. Was it born, 
jealousy suggested, of his great grief 
for the West Indian he had loved ? 
—the girl on whose love she herself 
had thrust him, and of whose ter- 
rible fate she had heard the whole 
story from Toby Finch’s sister, in 
whose hands, doubtless, it would 
lose nothing in the narrating. 

‘It is some time now since— 
since we last met, and you left— 
left Aldershot,’ said she confusedly, 
feeling a necessity for saying some- 
thing, as, sooth to say, he was— 
perhaps unconsciously—rather taci- 
turn. 

‘And there have been many 
changes in that time, Miss Ger- 
trude,’ he replied. 

*To you, I doubt not—a soldier’s 
life is always a stirring one; but 
not to me,’ was the rather pointed 
response, of which Vere began to 
suspect the drift—that she wished 
to amuse herself with him again ; 
and he began to school himself to 
appear what he wished to be—in- 
different. Yet when their eyes met, 
the quick flush or colour, which 
was one of Gertrude’s best attrac- 
tions, rushed to her cheek, and en- 
hanced her soft yet brilliant beauty. 
He could not but reflect that it was 
something to remember how he 
had covered such a face as hers 
with kisses on that evening by the 
stile. 

Had he forgotten this? she was 
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asking of herself. Was it all a de- 
lusion that he had even asked for 
her love passionately, and showered 
caresses on her lips and hair? Was 
it the dream of a fevered fancy? 
It almost seemed so, when they, 
who had been so much to each 
other for a brief space then, were 
now conversing on the most com- 
mon topics, and smiling feebly— 
well-bred smiles—at each other’s 
remarks, amid the sunshine at glit- 
tering Goodwood. 

On the memory of that meeting 
by the stile had Gertrude, heartless 
as he deemed her, lived for more 
than a year now; and she would 
have staked her existence for a 
mere repetition of it. 

He was by her side again—Her- 
bert Vere—after all that had been 
untoward between them. And this 
was the time—the meeting so often 
thought over in fancy, and conned 
over—the meeting for which she 
had been waiting and had watched, 
as she knew that he was in Eng- 
land—the papers had told her 
so, that ‘Captain Vere, of the Ja- 
maica insurrection, was at Shorn- 
cliffe.’ She had heard of him being 
here and there; the meeting had 
seemed to approach and then to 
recede—to approach once more and 
to recede again. Now it had taken 
place, and nothing had come of it 
but carefully-guarded glances and 
the commonest platitudes. 

Surely something more might 
have been evinced, even in such a 
place as Goodwood ! 

Yet such are the idiosyncrasies 
or contradictions of the human 
heart, that times there were when 
Gertrude had hoped she might zever 
meet him again in this world, know- 
ing as she did that, whatever he 
had a right or reason to suspect, 
her heart had never changed in 
the interval, whatever his might 
have done. She was acutely sen- 
sible of his presence now; every 
nerve in her delicate organisation 


thrilled at the sound of his voice 
while conversing casually, and to all 
appearance so calmly, with her 
mother and Maud or Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle. 

Poor Gertrude! she is but hu- 
man, and has loved him dearly all 
this dreary bitter time. 

More than once their eyes met 
with something of doubt and con- 
fusion in them, and not as Gertrude 
wished they should have done. 

Only once did he make a slight 
reference to the past, and even 
then it was done awkwardly. 

‘It is strange that we should 
meet again—here especially.’ 

‘No, there is nothing strange in 
it at all,’ said she curtly. 

‘To me it seems so.’ 

‘You forget that the world is but 
a small place after all, Sir Herbert,’ 
said she, laughing. 

Sir Herbert! How oddly the 
new name sounded on her sweet 
lips ! 

‘Why do you think it strange?’ 
she asked, after one of those pauses 
that were perpetually occurring. 

‘ Life and death are so strangely 
intermingled.’ 

(‘ Ah, by this sententious remark 
he must be thinking of the West 
Indian girl,’ thought Gertrude.) 

‘ Most true,’ said she. 

‘And I have parted with many 
whom I can meet in this world no 
more.’ 

Gertrude was convinced now. 
This open regret, so she conceived 
it to be, piqued her pride; she 
assumed a frigid expression, and 
then turned, with somewhat lo- 
quacious gaiety, to Sir Ascot Soft- 
eigh, who was now leaning over 
her chair; on which Vere raised 
his hat and bade them adieu, to 
look for his groom ; but not before 
he had received pressing invitations 
from Lady Templeton to Ringwood 
Hall, and even to Winklestoke, for 
the shooting-season—invitations to 
which he accorded a well-bred 
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smile, as he knew they were ac- 
corded to the baronet of Quincey 
Hall rather than to Herbert Vere 
of the ‘ Eighth or King’s.’ 

Gertrude felt Vere’s gloved hand 
lightly touch hers, and heard his 
farewell in the usual ordinary com- 
monplace terms; but she never 
could recall exactly what she said 
or what Ae said, for a strange gid- 
diness came over her, with a fear 
lest her eyes or her lips might re- 
veal what she felt. 

Invited by mamma to Ringwood 
Hall, and to Winklestoke too : 
would he come to either? 

Now she half hoped that he 
would not. /Vow that she had seen 
him, and that all was over, if any- 
thing ever existed, between him 
and that Creole girl (which she 
hoped not), her heart went back 
with yearning fondness to her for- 
mer relations with Vere; thus she 
shivered at the idea of meeting him 
as a mere ordinary acquaintance 
in society. Surely that wild and 
passionate meeting by the stile, 
after the ball, made some tie be- 
tween them; at least she loved to 
think so and to live on the me- 
mory of it. 

Did he? 

Vere she knew had been ever a 
free agent and the master of his 
own actions; from infancy she had 
never been for a moment the mis- 
tress of hers, but the slave of a sys- 
tem and of society, and she thought 
of the words of an able writer on 
this subject as most applicable to 
herself: ‘ You are tied down from 
birth; you never can -have your 
freedom, no, not in the most inno- 
cent matters, since, when a child, 
you rode your pony, you were 
obliged to follow the formal roads 
with a guardian behind. They 
never let you gallop unrestrained 
over the wild downs, nor linger to 
muse sweetly alone in the haw- 
thorn lanes. The social corset 
was laced tighter and tighter about 
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you as you grew up; your mind 
was full of many questions, it was 
not wholly taken up with dress. 
Thoughts of life and its problems, 
crude ideas of the wonders of the 
stars and of the universe, floated 
dimly through it, and you longed 
for an explanation and a guide—a 
guide which instinct told you could 
only be found among the other 
sex. But intercourse with them 
was so restricted, confined entirely 
to unmeaning nothings—to go fur- 
ther was pronounced unladylike ; 
and you were taught that your sole 
object in this life was to obtain a 
satisfactory marriage settlement.’ 

And under a mother’s system, 
training, and guidance, this had 
been the object inculcated upon 
her and her sisters, but against 
which system she and poor Rosa- 
mund had as yet striven in vain, 
and to it the latter had already be- 
come a victim. 

Vere too had his own strange 
doubts and speculations. He had 
made one singular discovery—Ger- 
trude was of married to Jocelyn 
Derinzy ; all that idea had been a 
gigantic mistake. But then, and 
then, and then came the convic- 
tion that if she were not so, it was 
because that personage’s grand- 
parent had anticipated him in the 
matrimonial market; hence how 
much of Gertrude’s freedom was 
owing to that event, to Lady Tem- 
pleton, or to herself? 

‘Bah!’ thought Vere; ‘is it worth 
considering? As Kyrle says, they 
are all alike!’ 

Yet there had been a soft gen- 
tleness in the manner of Gertrude, 
with an earnest, honest, and in- 
quiring expression in her full fine 
eyes that haunted and pleased 
him. 

‘So the fair Gertrude is still free; 
what a joke it is!’ said Kyrle, as 
he and Vere quitted Goodwood 
Park and turned their horses’ heads 
towards the nearest station for 
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Shorncliffe. ‘But the gallant Colo- 
nel Derinzy will never be able to 
add her to his stud—to use a pet 
phrase of his own—if all that Ber- 
tie Lawntennison, of the 1st Life, 
tells me.’ 

‘Indeed! Why? 

‘It is a case of Sir Ascot Soft- 
eigh now, vice Jocelyn Derinzy dis- 
missed the service of Mammon.’ 

‘Because of the old viscount’s 
marriage and the birth of an heir?’ 

‘Exactly. He has thirty thou- 
sand a year, you only twelve; she 
will go to the highest bidder.’ 

‘Be it so. I don’t mean to en- 
ter stakes for the race. Yet I have 
been invited to Ringwood Hall 
and to Winklestoke too.’ 

‘Are you going? I too have 
been invited to knock over the 
birds.’ 

‘To Winklestoke probably—it is 
not far from my own place, where 
the preserves were all destroyed 
and poached to death in Sir Jo- 
seph’s time—but to Ringwood 
Hall never ! 

‘Why?’ 

* Because, sooth to say, Kyrle, I 
fear my own heart,’ replied Vere 
somewhat vehemently, ‘though I 
have schooled it to regard her with 
the indifference her weakness, her 
fickleness, and her selfish prone- 
ness to adopt her mother’s views all 
deserve. The day will never come 
again, I hope, when I shall love 
Gertrude Templeton as I once did, 
with the wild unreasoning passion 
of a Romeo.’ 

Gertrude was fated to remember 
long that Cup-day at Goodwood. 

And so too was Rosamund. 

She had been listening again to 
that seductive voice, which was all 
the more so for being intoned un- 
intentionally, so marvellous in its 
deep and musical modulation ; the 
same clear voice that in more than 
one Indian battle had cried ‘Come 
on, men—forward !’ when cannon 
belched shot and shell, and mus- 
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ketry rattled thick and fast, and 
which had now been whispering 
into the little shell-like ear so 
closely that its owner’s heavy mous- 
tache almost touched her, and 
caused every word to thrill into 
the girl’s heart, while he was asto- 
nished to find the degree of in- 
timacy they had attained before 
the time for parting came. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 


A VAGUE sense of mortification 
and disappointment, he scarcely 
knew at what, with some little con- 
tempt of himself for permitting 
Desborough to lure him among 
the Templetons, either by chance 
or otherwise, floated through the 
mind of Vere; and mentally he 
hoped again and again that he had 
not betrayed the least sentiment 
through the crust of indifference 
in which he had encased himself. 

Contrasted with what she had 
been in the past time, Lady Tem- 
pleton had been exceedingly gra- 
cious. 

‘I am not a vain man,’ thought 
Vere, ‘never was, and I have no 
pride either in my new-fangled 
title or money; but, any way, I 
am not disposed to act the part of 
pis aller to Colonel Derinzy or to 
Sir Ascot either, if such is the 
little game of Gertrude and her 
mother.’ 

‘You stuck like a burr to the 
skirts of the Fair Rosamund to-day,’ 
said he. 

‘You are wrong there, my boy,’ 
replied Kyrle; ‘the Fair Rosamund 
stuck to me.’ 

‘How ungallant of you to say 
so! 

‘Not at all; she is only a spoiled 
child, poor thing, to be humoured 
and petted to any amount. Be- 
sides, even with all her surround- 
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ings, her life must be a dull—at 
least, not a happy one. Until I 
saw that old man hobbling about 
her, I never was so impressed with 
that idea before.’ 

And Vere remarked that from 
that day Desborough’s generally 
caustic remarks upon Lady Ald- 
winkle and her marriage were ut- 
tered no more, save once. 

Since that epoch it was evident 
that she had not subsided into the 
pleasant, or at all events comfort- 
able, obscurity enjoyed by the 
mass of the married, after the bride 
ceases to be an object of interest 
as a wedded wife; for her own 
great beauty and extreme youth, as 
contrasted with the age and ap- 
pearance of her husband, caused 
her still to be the source of much 
speculation that, despite the girl’s 
purity and goodness of heart, was 
not always friendly; but such is 
the way of the world. 

‘Rosamund is still charming as 
ever,’ observed Vere. 

‘Yes,’ said Kyrle Desborough, 
‘but no doubt as selfish and as 
worldly as all her set, and Heaven 
only gave her that innocence of 
manner, that happy abandon— 
what you will—like her soft blue 
eyes, by some strange mistake.’ 

‘Mistake! Not at all, Kyrle.’ 

‘Then why did she marry that 
horrid old fellow?’ he asked, with 
sudden emphasis. 

‘ Kyrle, surely you know as well 
as I do the awful power of studied 
and deliberate domestic nagging, 
pressure, and annoyance, as exem- 
plified by Lady Templeton.’ 

‘Poor girl, poor girl !’ responded 
the other, and he seemed to be- 
come more thoughtful than Vere 
had ever seen him before. ‘ Lady 
Templeton, in a rallying tone—a 
tone that suits her ill—gave me 
some pointed hintsabout “ settling,” 
as she called it ; but I could see 
that her eye wandered to you, Vere; 
and, in truth, matrimony is only 
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suited for such fellows as Aldwinkle 
and you.’ 

‘Why us in particular? I don’t 
thank you much for the conjunc- 
tion of names.’ 

‘Well, the requirements of the 
dear creatures are so astounding 
now, they can’t exist without a 
carriage, a pair of matched lazy 
brutes called footmen, with cauli- 
flower heads, canes and calves; 
one lady’s maid at least, a bull-pup, 
or a mastiff like a Shetland pony, 
with a spike collar; and of course 
a stately mansion in Tyburnia. 
An ordinary fellow’s whole income 
won’t find them pin-money ; and in 
sooth, a swell girl of the period is 
a perilous party to face, with her 
chatelaine and all its gimcrackery 
rattling by her side, a dog-whistle, 
mirror and comb, purse, corkscrew, 
and button-hook, tiny binocular, 
scent-bottle, and tablets. No wo- 
man shall ever add meto her many 
appendages.’ 

‘So all the time we were abroad 
we have been labouring under a 
mistake concerning who was Lady 
Derinzy.’ 

Desborough coughed dubiously. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,’ said 
Vere, with a shade of annoyance ; 
‘could I obtain Gertrude to-mor- 
row, by simply raising this little 
finger—’ 

‘Handsome diamond that is 
you have upon it.’ 

‘ Hang the diamond, Kyrle!’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I would not do it— 

‘While there remained a possi- 
bility of her now preferring Sir As- 
cot, you would say. Quite right ; 
it isonly a matter of money. They 
are all alike. Lady Templeton’s 
ambition aims at coronets, but she 
would trampleon strawberry-leaves, 
if it suited her game to do so.’ 

Next morning two formal invi- 
tations to Winklestoke for the 1st 
of September, St. Partridge’s day, 
reached the friends at Shorncliffe 
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Camp, both pleasantly couched, but 
in the shaky and uncertain cali- 
graphy of the old baronet, who in- 
formed Desborough that Lady 
Templeton was unable to come, 
but Lady Aldwinkle would be sole 
matron and hostess, in the duties 
of which she was endeavouring to 
prevail on Gertrude to assist her. 
Sir Ascot and some others were 
coming; the party would be small, 
but very jolly. 

The invitation Desborough hast- 
ened to accept, and Vere, after 
some hesitation, felt it might be 
churlish to decline. He had no 
desire to watch the operations of 
Sir Ascot ; but he would endeavour 
to show Gertrude that he was now 
heart-whole ; so acceptances wereat 
once despatched. 

‘The preserves at Winklestoke 
are famed all over the county, and 
the birds are in excellent order, I 
hear; but,’ said Vere hesitatingly, 
‘if this invitation prove a trap—’ 

‘ Baited by the Fair Rosamund, 
with so tempting a bird as Ger- 
trude ? 

‘Bah! you shall see,’ replied 
Vere, who, as little as his bantering 
friend, foresaw the traps and pit- 
falls that lay before the latter. 

In spite of himself and his asser- 
tions of indifference, Herbert Vere 
had secretly to admit to his own 
heart that he was far from quite 
feeling so, and that since he had 
seen and conversed with Gertrude 
again something of the old time 
was stealing over him, and the idea 
of Sir Ascot Softeigh inspired un- 
doubted disgust and annoyance. 

This might be weakness; ‘ but 
weakness when a woman is con- 
cerned,’ says a novelist, ‘is pardon- 
able in the man who loves (or has 
loved) her; and firmness too often 
prognosticates an absence of affec- 
tion.’ 

So after all that had passed— 
anger and mortification, sorrow and 
jealousy ; the brief passion for Vir- 
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ginia, and that terrible episode at 
Mango Garden—could it be that 
he was about to venture as a mere 
acquaintance, a mere member of 
society, into that charmed circle 
again ? 

Vere pondered over this, with 
knitted brows, and questioned him- 
self, as he sought the solitude of a 
battery overlooking the sea, and 
cast his eyes dreamily to where, in 
the short distance, only about two 
miles off, lay Folkestone in a hol- 
low between two precipitous cliffs 
that are washed by the encroaching 
waves—waves that in the process 
of time have already swept away 
four of its churches and a convent. 
The pleasant watering-place, with 
its piers and all its gliding steamers, 
lay steeped in summer haze; and 
it seemed as but last week that he 
had been looking on Kingston 
Harbour, and the long stretch of 
the Palisades that guard it from 
the Caribbean Sea. 

When we can do so, it is always 
wisest, perhaps, to forget—to put 
away the past altogether ; but many 
portions of the past would come 
to memory again and again ; for, 
like all men of a lively imagina- 
tion, he was somewhat of a day- 
dreamer. 

‘Enough of this,’ thought he, 
turning away, and then quoted 
Sidney Dobell : 

‘«T have lingered by the past, 
As by a deathbed, with unwonted love, 


And such forgiveness as we bring to those 
Who can offend no more.”’ 


Pleased to see that the hitherto 
listless Rosamund was so full of life 
and so joyous, and interested in the 
intended shooting-party for the 1st 
of September, Sir Ayling had 
without delay dashed off the invi- 
tations to Vere, Desborough, and 
others, and all looked forward to 
a pleasant meeting on St. Par- 
tridge’s day; but Gertrude and 
Rosamund with anticipations that 
were somewhat dubious, and the 
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half confidences of these two were 
strange. 

So Rosamund had seen Kyrle 
Desborough at last; yet the crav- 
ings of her heart were not yet over. 
The man so uselessly loved, and 
apparently so utterly lost to her— 
he whom she had dreamt of more 
by day than in her sleep—had 
been with her again, and was to be 
so once more, breathing the same 
air, moving in the same circle, as if 
he had never gone away, and was 
soon—in a few days now—to be 
actually under her own roof—a 
perilous situation. 

It has been said that ‘ there are 
corners in the nature of the simplest 
peasant girl to which the cleverest 
man alive could never find a key ; 
and certainly there was a corner 
in the heart of Gertrude Temple- 
ton of which Vere, with all his real 
and fancied past knowledge of her, 
had not the least idea, though it 
contained a welling fount of love 
for himself. Nor could he have sus- 
pected it by the cold, quiet, sub- 
dued, and indifferent manner in 
which she received him and con- 
versed with him on the merest 
commonplaces—studiously never 
being alone with him for a moment, 
even had he wished it—and gave 
more of her time, her attention, 
and with more animation, to tall 
Sir Ascot, the vapid Lawntennison, 
and others, when on the last evening 
of August he and Kyrle Des- 
borough found themselves at the 
sumptuous dinner-table of Winkle- 
stoke, whither a four-wheeled dog- 
cart had brought them, their bag- 
gage, and guncases, from the 
nearest railway station. 

The circumstance that Vere was 
now the possessor of a baronetcy 
and a fortune, with the memory of 
her mother’s excessive suavity to 
him at Goodwood, had alarmed 
the innate pride of Gertrude ; but 
when Rosamund said to him, with 
a peculiar smile, ‘I have had 
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some trouble in prevailing upon 
Gertrude to join us,’ and Maud 
added, in a sotto voce, ‘Even when 
Sir Ascot was to be one of the party,’ 
Gertrude was secretly provoked 
and troubled lest the remark should 
reach the ear for which it was 
malevolently intended, for in some 
things the high-born Maud could 
be as churlish and pettish as a bar- 
maid. 

The memory of their past rela- 
tions, the events that had inter- 
vened since that unforgotten time, 
and the peculiarity of the whole 
situation, made Gertrude adopt a 
bearing or act a part she was far 
from feeling; and certainly her 
réle was not calculated to make 
Vere—all doubtful as he was how 
Sir Ascot stood with her, and studi- 
ously indifferent as he strove to be 
—come forward in the character of 
a lover again. 

Thus, when the gentlemen joined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, and 
music was resorted to, when Ger- 
trude played or sang she studi- 
ously avoided her old songs or 
airs, though she knew well those 
which were, or were wont to be, 
his favourites. 

Not so Rosamund. To draw 
Kyrle to her side she quite as stu- 
diously recurred to her old réfer- 
toire, and pressed him to say if he 
remembered this, that, or the other 
song ; while Sophy Finch, with an- 
noying pertinacity— annoying at 
least to Gertrude—asked Vere 
questions in quick succession about 
the West Indies, the alleged grace 
of the Creole ladies, if they were 
adepts at flirtation, and so forth. 

Would Vere ever be more to her 
than a friend or acquaintance 
again? if not, would he come to 
her with only the ghost of a dead 
love? It did not seem probable, 
for he, inspired by his own secret 
thoughts, affected a gay :msouciance 
of manner rather calculated to 
pique a girl so proud as Gertrude. 
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Even when she was thus ques- 
tioning herself his eye would wander 
almost wonderingly towards her. 
She was before him again—the 
Gertrude he had loved so well: 
the Gertrude of the ball at Ring- 
wood Hall; of the meeting by the 
stile, when he had rained kisses 
on her face and hair till she bade 
him leave her for ever ; the Ger- 
trude of countless day-dreams, 
hopes, and wishes, and of that 
stony stare which, on that eventful 
morning, made his heart stand 
still. 

Well, well, that was all past and 
over now. 

Rosamund clung much to Vere, 
as a pleasant feature in her past 
life, as the friend of Kyrle Des- 
borough, and as the once lover of 
her sister; she clung to him as a 
friend, with whom she might con- 
verse, laugh, and be free; for the 
love, which she believed he still 
bore Gertrude, made her deem 
their intercourse safe from any sus- 
picion of there being flirtation in 
It. 

The few days’ shooting over, Vere 
intended to return to Shorncliffe ; 
but this was by no means to be 
permitted, as Rosamund had pre- 
arranged a programme including a 
score of rides, drives, picnics, and 
garden-parties ; and, more than all, 
she had contrived to include therein 
a visit to Quincey Hall, which was 
only some twelve miles distant, 
over the borders of the adjacent 
county. 

It was pretty evident to any close 
observer—and Herbert Vere was 
one—that her mind was ill at ease. 
When silent, and her bright soft 
face was in repose, dejection was 
its chief expression. If noticed, 
she would start and plunge into 
conversation rapidly, spasmodi- 
cally, almost vehemently, and with 
a gaiety that was too apparently 
all acting. 

The time that had passed, short 
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though it was, had alike altered and 
improved the figure of Rosamund. 
The latter had gained in roundness 
of outline, and her eyes had a depth 
—often a sad depth—of expression 
—a yearning look which they did 
not possess before ; and now, when 
at times they met those of Kyrle 
Desborough, she was foolishly, dan- 
gerously tempted to lay bare to him 
the secrets of her girlish heart. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ST. PARTRIDGE’S DAY. 


THE_dawn of the first shooting- 
day came brightly and pleasantly 
in over all the shire around baronial 
Winklestoke; and some things but 
remotely connected with the sport, 
though ‘trifles light as air,’ which 
occurred ere that day was over 
gave Vere some food for reflection, 
surprise, and mistrust. 

All unaware ofthe breech-loaders 
that were coming into action against 
them, the coveys of little brown 
birds were nestling quietly among 
the yellow stubble, the rich clover, 
the mangolds and turnips, which 
recent rains had refreshed and 
benefited. As yet the new-fangled 
idea of driving the birds with ‘the 
kite’ had been unthought of; and 
Sir Ayling and his brother sports- 
men intended to shoot, as usual, 
behind pointers and setters, or to 
beat in line without them. 

To hold St. Partridge’s day, the 
male guests at Winklestoke as- 
sembled betimes to a hasty break- 
fast in the grand old dining-hall, 
from the walls of which the Ald- 
winkles of past times, in quaint 
costumes, stared stonily or haugh- 
tily down from their oak frames, 
and from the mullioned windows of 
which could be seen the far extent 
of level English landscape, fragrant 
bean-fields, stubble, and still stand- 
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ing corn, interspersed with patches 
of heather and fern, where the red- 
legged birds were lurking. 

Sir Ayling was the last to appear 
at table, where his guests did not 
wait his appearance to attack what 
the butler had provided. But, a 
beau always—an old one latterly, 
of course, with all his years—having 
a young wife, he found it more than 
ever necessary to sacrifice sundry 
half-hours daily to the personal 
graces; and now he appeared, like 
lisping Lawntennison and the 
youngest present, in an orthodox 
knickerbocker suit and gaiters, the 
former being of what is amusingly 
called in England a A/aid suit—a 
plaid being a garment, and not a 
material. 

Similarly attired for the sport 
were the two comrades of the 
Eighth, tall fair-haired Sir Ascot 
Softeigh, little Lawntennison of the 
Household troops, and a few 
others—all hardy and _ healthy 
young fellows, in high spirits, with 
keen anticipations of the day, the 
hopes of which were discussed, to- 
gether with the merits of certain 
dogs, double-barrels, game-bags, 
ammunition-pouches, silver flasks, 
and sandwich-cases. 

Sir Ayling prated much of sport 
in the days when Murcott’s ‘ ham- 
merless,’ Greener’s breech, and 
chilled-shot cartridges were un- 
known ; yet he was never wont to 
indulge in remote reminiscences 
when Lady Aldwinkle was present. 
But while assisting Kyrle Des- 
borough to demolish the contents 
of a grouse-pie, with brandy and 
soda ‘to steady his hand,’ little 
Lawntennison whispered his inten- 
tion of giving the baronet a pretty 
wide berth, as, though a good 
shooter, he was ‘a deuced bad 
hitter, don’t you know,’ and apt to 
pot some luckless beater or too 
confiding guest. 

On the terrace without were the 
keepers and beaters, with Sancho, 
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Ponto, Don, and Co. ; and at the 
gate stood a dog-cart, with fresh 
ammunition for the breech-loaders. 

Lady Aldwinkle, with some of 
the ladies, was to join the sports- 
men at the moat, a relic of an- 
tiquity on the estate, where a 
formidable luncheon would be pro- 
vided under superintendence of 
the butler; and, anticipating the 
pleasures of this veritable picnic as 
one of the chief events of the day, 
the gentlemen shouldered their 
guns and set forth over the swell- 
ing uplands, where the soft breeze 
was sweeping, and the September 
morning was so charming, as Vere 
thought, after the West Indies. 
The sunlight seemed so yellow on 
the crisping foliage as it exhaled 
the silver mist from the grassy hol- 
lows, while the chirp of familiar 
birds came from hedgerows and 
copsewood. 

The beaters and dogs went for- 
ward ; a line of fire was adopted, 
and the banging of the breech-load- 
ers began on every hand. Vere was 
a magnificent shot; so was Des- 
borough. The worst present was 
undoubtedly their host, of whom 
the beaters had a nervous dread ; 
and the veteran gamekeeper—who 
knew well his place, did his duty 
to his master, and never looked for 
‘tips’ from his guests—did his best 
to cloak the mistakes of Sir Ayling, 
who was always firing too soon or 
too late, knocking over another 
man’s birds, and often vainly at- 
tempting to keep up with the 
younger sportsmen — an impossi- 
bility at his years; and, after ex- 
pending a vast amount of ammu- 
nition uselessly on the atmosphere, 
he ceased firing, alleging that the 
wind had become strong—the birds 
had been blown out of range. He 
promised to turn up at the moat 
betimes ; so the younger men went 
forward without him, making excel- 
lent sport; for thick and fast the 
brown coveys came whirring up 
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from between the rows of beans 
and yellowing turnips, the greater 
globes of the mangold, the purple 
heather, and the whortle-berries ; 
and the game-bags became filled 
to overflowing as hour followed 
hour in the pleasant and breezy 
sunshine. 

Seeing that Vere was a good 
shot, who fired deliberately and 
never missed, the old gamekeeper 
kept chiefly by his side till they 
drew near the moat, when the last 
shots were fired. 

‘ There’s a brace of black game, 
Sir Herbert,’ he exclaimed. ‘Cluck- 
cluck they go—you take the outer 
bird, sir.’ 

Desborough covered the other : 
bang went their barrels, and the 
birds came fluttering down. 

‘They are a-growing wildish,’ 
said the keeper, ‘and chances 
mustn’t be throwed away. Watch, 
gentlemen—old Don is a-standing 
like a statty—creep up, Sir Ascot ; 
there goes the bird—you’ve hit at 
an uncommon range. And now, 
gentlemen, by your leave we'll lay 
aside the guns, for this is the moat, 
and I see my lady cooming down 
the hill with the loonch.’ 

On a slight knoll, in the centre 
of a rich clover-field, rose the moat, 
a relic of the Saxon times. It was 
simply a circular earthen bank, 
some fifty yards in diameter, and 
marked the site of some ancient 
wooden dwelling. Without it, a 
circular ring of darker grasses, 
where rushes grew in wet seasons, 
showed where the veritable wet 
moat had been; within it, the turf 
was soft, close, and green as any 
within a fairy ring. And here Sir 
Ayling, who had long since pre- 
ceded the party, awaited them ; 
and as no ladies were present as 
yet, he candidly admitted that the 
damp morning air had given him 
some warning twitches of rheuma- 
tism. 

The bags were emptied, the 
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partridges, grouse, hares enume- 
rated, and, exclusive of the latter, 
averaged some eighty brace to each 
gun, which Sir Ayling, though he 
had ‘knocked over’ but few, 
averred to be a poor half-day’s 
sport, as he could remember that 
forty years before it was only 
deemed good average shooting for 
a sportsman with one muzzle-loader, 
which after every shot he recharged 
with his ramrod, to bag his fifty 
brace of birds between breakfast 
and dinner. 

‘And twenty years before that, 
I have heard it said,’ he continued, 
but suddenly arrested his reminis- 
cence, and started up with his little 
skipping step, as Lady Aldwinkle 
(preceding an open chariot, in 
which were her sisters and two 
other ladies), seated in avehiclethat 
was something between a phaeton 
and a dog-cart, came through the 
clover-field,tooling her pretty ponies 
to the place appointed, a little tiger 
seated behind, the reins grasped 
in her tiny gloved hands, as she 
flicked the glossy animals with her 
silver-handled whip, and looked so 
radiant in face and spirit, so full of 
animation and the glow of youth. 

Coquettishly dressed, coquet- 
tish-looking and beautiful, with a 
brightness over all her face, she 
certainly formed an object of inter- 
est to the circle who gathered about 
her quite as much as the luncheon, 
brought by butler and servants to 
assuage the wants of the sports- 
men, who announced themselves 
savagely hungry and fearfully thirsty 
as they espied the metalled necks 
of the champagne flasks in the ice- 
pails. 

As a servant threw down the 
step of the chariot Vere passively 
permitted Sir Ascot to assist Ger- 
trude to alight, and gave his hand 
to Sophy Finch, who was the last 
to leave her seat ; yet Gertrude was 
radiant in beauty that morning, 
and it was her face still on which 
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he had once gazed with voiceless 
yearning. 

Would he ever do so again? To 
Gertrude it did not seem so, though 
a woman never can realise the con- 
viction that she has quite lost all in- 
terest in the heart of a man who 
has once loved her. 

Somehow now Rosamund be- 
came—from her position doubt- 
less and the general ‘breeze’ she 
seemed to carry with her—the 
central feature of the party; and 
Maud, so generally cold, calm, and 
unimpressionable, gave place to 
her as completely as did the gentler 
and more loving Gertrude. Now, 
as we have shown, Rosamund was 
mistress of that stately mansion, 
the great fagade of which could be 
seen in the distance; of another 
in Portland Place; of lands and 
demesnes, of men-servants and 
maid-servants ; and yet, in a hoy- 
denish way, instead of sending the 
luncheon to the moat, she preferred 
joining the sportsmen with it, and 
sharing in the jollity of a repast 
a fresco. 

But, save herself, none knew 
what a spur her life had received 
since that Cup-day at Goodwood. 
More carefully than ever were the 
always faultless toilettes made ; 
more trouble than ever had Parker 
now with the golden hair of her 
mistress ; frequent indeed were the 
consultations with the oval mirror 
framed in lace and pink ribbons, 
and the tall pier-glasses in the 
dressing-closet; and Parker, who 
remembered the photo of the dark 
and handsome officer she discoursed 
once upon, but never saw again, 
began to have some views of her 
own in the matter. 

And so the gaiety of Rosamund’s 
manner delighted Sir Ayling, who 
had never seen her thus since their 
marriage. She had a pretty little 
sentence, view of, or word on most 
social subjects, and could talk in 
the most attractive way in the 


world, giving petty topics an air of 
importance they failed to possess 
on the lips of another. 

Her charm of manner won and 
fascinated the people about Win- 
klestoke ; the more so that she 
was good, generous, and hospitable 
to all, and won golden opinions 
fromthem. Yet it was apparent to 
them that her face, her figure, and 
her deportment were all too girlish 
for her position as the wife of 
a man who looked almost old 
enough to be her grandfather. 

Thus, with her own pretty hands, 
she presented a foaming beaker 
of champagne to the old keeper; 
while cold chicken, ham, tongue, 
and grouse-pie, Ad‘/s, and other 
dainties, were undergoing a rapid 
process of change, all laid on a 
snowy cloth, spread over the turf 
in the centre of the moat; and 
much light small talk became the 
order of the hour—small talk in 
which Gertrude strove wearily to 
join. 

No true man ever forgets a 
woman he has once loved. It 
was impossible for Herbert Vere 
to regard Gertrude — the planet 
into whose orbit he had been 
lured again—without a tender ih- 
terest; yet, deceived by her de- 
cided manner, he, acting under 
impulses that were perfectly na- 
tural, gave place to Sir Ascot on 
every occasion, and spoke but 
little with Gertrude. He had a 
general feeling of annoyance that 
he had come to Winklestoke at all ; 
and she, with that pride or per- 
versity which is—some allege, we 
do not—natural to woman, replied 
to him all the more coldly when 
he did address her. 

Both were already playing a part, 
and feared to show the other their 
hands. 

Vere’s careless cordiality stung 
her; yet he must have been blind 
if he did not perceive that, though 
her voice and manner betokened 
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indifference, her calm and beauti- 
ful eyes always lit up when he 
turned towards her, or addressed 
her. 

Gertrude Templeton was not yet 
two-and-twenty ; but at times she 
seemed to have left behind her 
every wish and hope of youth, as 
if she had been as old and heart- 
less as her mother, and, little as Ae 
knew it all, for the love of Herbert 
Vere, whose changed prospects— 
rank and fortune—seemed to her 
pride a barrier as fatal as his past 
had been, when judged of by the 
standard requisite at Ringwood 
Hall. Nor were the cold strange 
glances, the sneering and worldly 
remarks or maxims of Maud, with- 
out effect in keeping open this 
breach quite as much as the some- 
times half-quizzical, half-commiser- 
ating tone assumed by Miss Sophy 
Finch, when talking to Vere—on 
her brother Toby’s authority—of 
his varied experiences in the West 
Indies. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
* UNSTABLE AS WATER.’ 


‘ AND this is what I have vaguely 
looked to so long,—this meeting,’ 
thought Gertrude many times; ‘but 
to have it thus, at Winklestoke, was 
beyond my wildest aspirations. In 
my heart I always said he would 
return; he has returned, and we 
are all but side by side just now. 
He cared for me once, and did all 
that man could do to make me 
sure of it, till I thrust his heart 
from me, poor fellow! And now 
he is changed to me—so changed 
—and he can go on as he is doing 
with that Finch girl !’ 

She strove to thrust her thoughts 
aside, as she had once done Vere’s 
heart, and turned to reply to the 
platitudes of Sir Ascot, but heard 
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also the silly things with which 
Sophy Finch thought to attract 
Vere. 

‘Then you do believe in the 
truth of the axiom?’ said Sophy, 
whose beauty, though bright, was 
tender and soft, and the sunlight 
seemed to play among the amber 
glory of her hair, as she toyed 
coquettishly with a tiny bunch of 
grapes near her pretty pouting 
lips, and a smile in her half-closed 
eyes. 

‘What axiom? asked Vere, as 
he knelt on the grass by her side, 
his handsome figure and limbs set 
off to perfection in his smart shoot- 
ing-costume, of very light gray, 
which contrasted well with his sun- 
browned complexion. 

‘That absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.’ 

‘Not always, Miss Finch.’ 

‘ You soldiers must test the truth 
of it at times.’ 

‘Perhaps, but it all depends 
upon circumstances.’ 

‘And the strength of a man’s 
love.’ 

‘Unless it be a 
one.’ 

*In which case, Sir Herbert?’ 

‘It soon dies, probably, espe- 
cially amid new surroundings and 
change of scene.’ 

‘Change of love and love of 
change,’ continued Sophy, with one 
of her many unmeaning laughs, 
which now grated on the ear of 
Gertrude, who fanned herself, and 
drew aside a little way lest she 
might hear more of this sort of 
thing; for Sophy Finch had talked 
so much to Vere about the Eighth, 
the West Indies, and her brother 
Toby’s appreciation of the Creole 
girls, and the sleepy, dreamy, grace- 
ful Octoroons, that she had quite 
appropriated him, and had, so Ger- 
trude thought, a provoking air of 
subdued triumph in having, as she 
conceived, captivated the hand- 
some baronet, dear Toby’s brother- 
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officer; and the cold, watchful, and 
glittering eyes of Maud seemed to 
catch the same idea. 

‘ You have made excellent sport, 
I see, Sir Herbert,’ said Lady Ald- 
winkle, as her eyes ran over the 
birds arranged by braces on the 
sward close by, and addressing 
Vere, to mar, if possible, Miss 
Finch’s game. 

‘Very fair indeed,’ replied he ; 
‘but I have been out of practice for 
some time past.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Miss Finch, ‘ you 
had some shooting in the West 
Indies ?” 

‘Well, not at game precisely,’ 
replied Vere, laughing. 

‘Oh, yes, horrid ; at that place, 
Mango Island, was it not?’ blun- 
dered Sophy, and Gertrude saw a 
shadow pass over Vere’s face. 

‘These black game were the 
last birds killed,’ said Kyrle Des- 
borough, to change the subject, 
and leading Rosamund to where 
they lay. 

‘I have halfa mind not to listen 
to you,’ Vere heard her reply. 

‘In what have I offended?’ asked 
Kyrle, in a low tone of affected en- 
treaty. 

‘Cutting me this morning.’ 

‘This morning—you, Lady Ald- 
winkle ?” 

‘When you all left the Hall I 
was at my window, and waved my 
handkerchief. You alone were 
looking back, and should have 
seen me, if you did not.’ 

And as Kyrle made the requisite 
apologies and protestations, they 
moved to the other side of the 
moat, and Miss Finch renewed her 
conversation with Vere. When 
the latter turned towards their host- 
ess again, she was teaching a frolic- 
some Maltese spaniel—a present 
brought her by Desborough in pay- 
ment of some bet made at Good- 
wood—to beg for almond biscuits ; 
and in this pleasant task Vere was 
rather amused to see his tall bro- 


ther-officer both earnest and atten- 
tive. 

Rosamund next plucked a wild 
rose, and dropped it with a little 
childish cry of pain, which made 
Sir Ayling lift his eyes from a 
grouse pie that he was carving. A 
thorn had pierced her finger, and 
to have the point thereof extracted 
she held forth her pretty hand to 
Kyrle Desborough; and to the 
eyes of Herbert Vere this operation 
seemed to be quite as needlessly 
prolonged as the subsequent but- 
toning of a tight kid glove upon 
the same tiny member. But, in- 
deed, a time came when the cava- 
lier attentions of Kyrle, in the 
matters of glove-buttoning, brace- 
let-clasping, shawling, or assisting 
Rosamund to her saddle, seemed 
to be processes that were alike dif- 
ficult and protracted ; and from all 
of which Vere began to see that 
the renewed intimacy was making 
rapid progress. 

Was Kyrle Desborough—Kyrle, 
the handsome cynic, whose story 
no man knew—the supposed mi- 
sogynist or woman-hater, suc- 
cumbing at last and to a married 
lady, or was it merely his vanity? 
But Kyrle was not a vain man, that 
was flattered by the regard—‘fuss’ 
he would have called it—that he 
had created in the mind of a pretty 
girl, without knowing how or when 
to value it. 

Vere was perplexed by the turn 
matters seemed to be taking, and 
was not sorry when the luncheon 
was over, the ladies had departed, 
and the gentlemen once more be- 
took them to their guns, to make a 
little défour among the fields and 
shoot their way back to Winkle- 
stoke. 

The protracted dinner there over, 
there ensued in the drawing-room 
the same playing of parts or dis- 
play of false colours, the same 
little game of fencing and cross- 
purposes, on the part of some of 
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our dramatis persone, and Vere 
was pleased to find an infusion of 
a few strangers, including the Rev. 
Deogratias Guffin (and his four 
daughters), the portly vicar of the 
parish, ‘a priest,’ as he called him- 
self, having intensely ritualistic 
tendencies, and certes with his 
narrow Roman collar and long- 
tailed surtout he rather looked it, 
save for his rubicund visage and 
somewhat rollicking expression of 
eye. 

To escape Miss Finch, lest he 
should play the part of indifference 
to rudeness, Vere took refuge with 
the daughters of the divine, while 
Maud and the former young lady 
idled together over the piano, and 
most of the sportsmen were clus- 
tered about the chair of Gertrude. 
Rosamund, seated on an ottoman 
in the recess of a window where 
none could get behind her, con- 
trived to keep Desborough pretty 
closely on duty near herself, if 
duty he considered it; and, sooth 
to say, no fairer girl ever dazzled 
a man’s sight than the lady of 
Winklestoke, as she sat there so 
full of verve and esprit, with the 
light of the gaselier shedding its 
flood upon her golden hair, her 
snowy skin and delicately-lidded 
eyes, that alternately sparkled or 
drooped as Kyrle conversed with 
her in that perilous way which no 
man knew better when and how to 
adopt than he. 

Rosamund’s heart was weak 
though passionate. ‘Lead me not 
into temptation,’ she prayed fer- 
vently, but sought it herself and 
deluded herself. She felt faithful 
but faint, and while protesting to 
herself that she only meant to kill 
time pleasantly, was perhaps let- 
ting her hopes and imagination 
stray towards a love that terrified 
her. Thus amid the baronial and 
storied splendour of the great 
drawing-room that night, Herbert 
Vere saw some things and pain- 


fully suspected more, which old 
Sir Ayling, ‘drowsily digestive’ in 
his luxurious easy-chair, winking 
and blinking and half asleep after 
the unwonted labours of the past 
day, neither saw nor suspected. 

That night in the smoking-room 
the lines or ground of the next 
day’s sport and that of the follow- 
ing day were laid out, and the 
events of the morning—the hits, 
misses, and braces bagged—were 
all gone over with some zest, as if 
it had been a day’s hunting. 

Vere fuliy intended on the third 
day to take his departure, and Kyrle 
Desborough willingly enough con- 
sented to accompany him; but 
London was empty, so were the 
covers and preserves at Quincey 
Hall, which had been poached and 
destroyed in Sir Joseph’s time, 
and to return to Shorncliffe before 
their leave expired would look 
eccentric. Moreover, Rosamund 
had plans of her own, as we have 
already said—entertainments and 
visits of many kinds, including 
those to a cathedral and a ram- 
bling old ruined castle ; hence to 
leave Winklestoke as yet seemed 
ungracious and impossible ; so 
Vere remained, and Kyrle Des- 
borough of course stayed also. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
DRIFTING. 


SEVERAL of the affairs projected 
by the now busy mind of Rosa- 
mund came off successfully and 
brilliantly in rapid succession; and 
poor Sir Ayling found himself sud- 
denly involved in a whirlpool of 
more gaiety than he cared for at 
his years or quite expected to see 
again, especially in the country at 
Winklestoke. 

Without reflecting that two ‘real 
live baronets,’ Vere and Sir Ascot, 
who formed a part of their circle, 
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were quite ignored, Kyrle Desbo- 
rough went in with the girl’s hu- 
mour in making him rather too 
apparently the lion of her enter- 
tainments. Who would not have 
done so? Married now, she was 
beyond his reach for ever, and, 
save as a laughing little partner at 
balls and croquet parties, he had 
never, as Rosamund knew, thought 
of her in the past times. 

He had no idea of wronging 
her before the world, in thought or 
deed; yet if Ae was not drifting, 
she was doing so rapidly and 
swiftly ; and with all the old wild 
thoughts she had in her saddened 
heart, and which we have described 
already, what else could be expect- 
ed of poor Rosamund sow ? 

The secret confidences of a pretty 
girl are, as a general rule, rather 
pleasant burdens to hear; still 
more pleasant to some perhaps, if 
more perilous, are those of a young 
married woman, who should have 
no confidant save her husband: 
but Vere was rather surprised to 
hear Kyrle say laughingly in a low 
tone, when replying to some remark 
of Rosamund’s, 

‘Oh, yes, Lady Aldwinkle, it is 
true that people may love and love 
again, and yet find they are mis- 
taken, for the true passion may be 
yet to come.’ 

‘It is but too true.’ 

‘You so young, and yet think 
so? 

‘Alas, yes! said the girl, look- 
ing down. 

‘How sang old Bishop Atter- 
bury of this idea?’ 

‘IT know not.’ 

Then bending over her so near 
that his dark moustache almost 
touched her shining tresses, Kyrle 
Desborough, with unusual em/presse- 
ment, repeated the bishop’s well- 
known verse, 


*“ Fair Sylvia, cease to blame my youth 
For having loved before ; 
For men, till they have learned the truth, 
Strange deities adore.” 
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And it is only when people learn 
the truth, as I trust Lady Ald- 
winkle has done, that they are 
happy.’ 

This sounded much more like 
mockery than love-making, under 
all the circumstances ; but, raising 
her soft and now tearful eyes to 
Kyrle’s handsome face, the girl, 
while her colour came and went, 
said almost reproachfully in a 
whisper, 

‘Happy! Do you, Captain Des- 
borough, think that 7 am happy ” 

‘With all your brilliant sur- 
roundings, why should you not 
be so?” 

‘Ah, but is any one ever quite 
happy ? 

‘IT should hope so; surely many 
are.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ answered the girl 
drearily, wearily, and half ab- 
sently toying with her beautiful 
bouquet, as memory flashed back 
to that night at Ringwood when 
he kissed her in the conservatory, 
and took away her glove. 

‘Wealth, rank, and position 
surely must afford a certain degree 
of happiness,’ said Kyrle, almost 
in her ear. 

‘To some—yes.’ 

*To you?’ 

Rosamund shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and said, 

‘Let us not talk of //a/, Captain 
Desborough.’ 

‘Why, Lady Aldwinkle ?” 

‘I can scarcely conceive any 
position in life free from some 
care, some canker, some worm in 
the bud, some secret misery or 
skeleton in the closet.’ 

He regarded her with deepening 
interest for a few seconds, and then 
said, 

‘In one so—so—one such as 
you, these ideas are surely peculiar. 
What am I to think of you, Lady 
Aldwinkle ?’ 

‘What you please! was the 
strangely pettish response of Rosa- 
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mund, as she rose and joined Ger- 
trude ; and Vere began to ponder. 

Was Kyrle Desborough begin- 
ning to make light of Azs secret, of 
having loved before ? 

Passages such as this, odd words 
overheard, glances seen, or speeches 
and glances checked at his ap- 
proach, began to rouse in Herbert 
Vere those suspicions which, once 
roused, are difficult to lull, and 
made him feel strangely uncom- 
fortable, both for Lady Aldwinkle 
and his friend; and yet he strove 
to pooh-poob the growing situa- 
tion, and hope there might be ‘ no- 
thing in it’ after all but a mere 
affair pour passer le temps. 

Poor Rosamund had fondly and 
confidently believed that now she 
was wedded—most hopelessly so— 
she would be safe from any fancy, 
passing or otherwise ; and that if 
thought became a sin, as the gentle 
wife of Robin Gray deemed it, like 
her she could stamp it out alto- 
gether ; but she felt this resolution 
sorely shaken now, tottering, and 
fading out under the perilous in- 
fluence of Kyrle Desborough’s so- 
ciety ; and the same lack of strength 
which made her the passive tool of 
her mother now rendered her in- 
capable of resisting in this in- 
stance. 

Though Kyrle had ‘a front like 
Jove’s, to threaten and command,’ 
he had dark and winning Irish 
eyes that could melt in expression 
and tenderness when we do not be- 
lieve the rogue actually felt it, or 
did so from mere force of habit. 
In conversation he rarely or never 
failed, and it often seemed as if 
those unthought-of and unheeded 
trifles that come so glibly from an 
Irishman’s tongue, and in the adan- 
don of petty small talk, had most 
weight with his listeners—too gene- 
rally fair ones ; and so it was that 
while Rosamund listened and con- 
trasted the lithe and manly figure 
of Kyrle with that of Sir Ayling 
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Aldwinkle, and his handsome face, 
bronzed and darkly moustached, 
with the withered mask of her lord 
and master, which was undeniably 
aristocratic in contour (and aristo- 
cratic in imbecility), she felt her- 
self, we fear, drifting. 

* What is the magic in this man 
that attracts me to him?’ the girl 
would at times ask of herself, while, 
interlacing her fairy fingers, she 
would fix her eyes upon vacancy ; 
‘I might have been happy in a 
quiet stupid way if I had never met 
him, and might be if I could forget 
him ; and yet—yet there are some 
things one would be unwilling to 
forget completely. He has come 
again to give me a new interest in 
life—but an interest most danger- 
ous. It is fatality!’ 

If pleasant, it was also torture to 
be so near him and yet so far from 
him—he so much to her, she so 
little to him ; she, who loved him 
so in the past time, and did so 
still, all the more that her unsought 
wedded life was but a garish and 
perpetual funeral — yea, a living 
death. 

A dangerous propinquity is al- 
ways given by a residence in 2 
country house, though Winklestoke 
was as big as a barrack, and their 
intimacy was fast becoming too 
playful, too confidential, too—it 
was difficult to define precisely 
what. 

‘Can Kyrie be losing his head? 
thought Vere, ‘or his heart? sug- 
gested suspicion ; and he longed to 
have him back at Shornclitfe, espe- 
cially after he overheard Lawnten- 
nison of the Blues and another 
visitor jesting on the subject. 

‘I say, Lawn, old fellow,’ asked 
the latter, ‘ who the dickens is he?’ 

‘Oh, one of the Eighth or 
King’s.’ 

‘He and she seem on doocid 
good terms, don’t you know; he 
must be a cousin, a relation—a 
very old friend, at all events, to go 
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the pace thus; wish it was my 
luck. Perhaps she means no mis- 
chief; but it looks doocid like it.’ 

Remarks such as these were as 
gall and wormwood toa man of Her- 
bert Vere’s disposition, all the more 
as he had a kind of intuitive per- 
ception that Kyrle Desborough 
now, even in the limited circle at 
Winklestoke, contrived to keep a 
good deal out of his way. 

Apart from all this, even when 
Desborough was absent with his 
gun, or otherwise occupied with 
her male guests, Rosamund spoke 
so much and so often of him that 
it soon became evident to Maud 
and Gertrude that he occupied too 
much of her thoughts, so true it is 
that ‘ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’ 

‘Despite all mamma says and 
would urge,’ said Maud, afrofpos 
of this matter, ‘that Rosamund 
can care for her husband is most 
improbabie.’ 

‘That—that she may care for 
Captain Desborough— 

‘Is most probable,’ interrupted 
Maud coldly and steadily, while a 
startled expression came into the 
face of Gertrude on finding her 
own fears put into words. 

*O Maud, there may be nothing 
on her part but foolish vanity,’ she 
urged. 

‘She was never vain.’ 

‘Childish giddiness, then ?” 

‘She was never giddy—girlish, 
almost hoydenish, perhaps.’ 

‘But perfectly innocent, con- 
tinued the gentle Gertrude, anxious 
to plead for the sister whom she 
loved, and whom their mother had 
so pitilessly sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies of the time. 

‘Anyway, this perilous friend- 
ship must be stopped.’ 

‘But she is her own mistress ; 
mamma made her so.’ 

‘And the wife of Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle,’ added Maud, cresting up 
her head. 
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‘Surely he can look to all this,’ 
said Gertrude, into whose eyes the 
tears were starting. 

‘If the old fool does not, we 
must and shall !’ 

‘How hard and harsh you can 
be, Maud! With her youth, beauty, 
and impulsive nature, our poor 
Rosamund has been put in a try- 
ing position.’ 

‘ Yet the world will deal roughly 
with her.’ 

‘The world deals hardly with 
all,’ said Gertrude. 

‘ The more reason, then, to dread 
its dictum.’ 

‘Leave me to deal with Rosa- 
mund in this matter, Maud. She will 
listen to that from me which from 
others she would deem intoler- 
able.’ 

Rosamund had not done as men 
of the world, of the clubs, and as 
charitable ‘ society’ never doubted 
she would do after her marriage— 
engaged in furious flirtations and 
intrigues. Against this she had a 
safeguard, that had, however, its 
own peculiar danger. 

She had fallen in love, as some 
women do, in silence, in enthu- 
siasm, and without demonstration, 
with Kyrle Desborough, long be- 
fore her marriage had been spoken 
of—Desborough for whom, had he 
asked her, she would have faced 
poverty, pain—yea, death! It was 
a wild rash love to give, all the 
more so that he recked not of it; 
but to this abstract idea she had 
given herself away, handing over 
her heart and soul, as it were, to 
the keeping of another. 

In separation and absence she 
had doubtless been getting over 
it, and in time it must have faded 
out and passed away; but now he 
had returned they were revolving 
in the same fatal orbit, and meet- 
ing each other again and again ; 
so no good could come of it. 

It was not yet too late to evade 
the precipice; and though Rosa- 
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mund could not foresee the future, 
perhaps Kyrle Desborough was be- 
ginning to perceive how blind Ae 
had been. 

Luckless Rosamund! ‘It is a 
bitter thing for a woman,’ says a 
female novelist, ‘to be awakened 
to the consciousness that she loves 
a man, who has not merely never 
asked her to do so, but who pos- 
sibly would not thank her for the 
gift; it is a bitter thing for a deep 
heart to feel that its waters have 
been stirred idly—that it has put 
forth its tendrils of affection to 
touch but empty air.’ 

On this matter we prefer to quote 
a lady. None, save Heaven and 
herself, knew how Rosamund loved 
Kyrle Desborough ; and even now 
the girl could not know how far 
pique at old Sir Ayling, and rage 
at Fate or the world, might carry 
her. 

When Gertrude, after lovingly 
twining her soft arms round her, 
and drawing the girl’s sweet face 
into her neck caressingly, spoke 
to her of all this, amazement— 
which certainly was feigned, much 
of shame that was real, like the 
little gust of anger that followed 
it— seemed to inspire Rosa- 
mund. 

‘ People — men like Lawnten- 
nison— already watch you and 
him, my darling; some whisper, 
some sneer—’ 

‘Let them watch and sneer, 
Gerty, if they dare !’ 

‘And some—the good-natured 
—are beginning to look laboriously 
unconscious—’ 

‘Of what? asked the girl im- 
petuously. 

‘ This intimacy between you and 
Captain Desborough.’ 

‘He is only a friend—a visitor 
—like Vere and the rest.’ 

‘I hope so, Rosamund ; but you 
have him too much about you.’ 

‘Too much! How, you dear, pro- 
yoking Gerty ?’ 
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‘ The whole affair looks too much 
like a flirtation.’ 

‘And what mamma would call 
“bad form.”’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

Rosamund laughed a little bit- 
terly, and said, 

‘It is difficult to say or know 
where friendly conversation ends 
and flirtation begins.’ 

‘ Perhaps ; but it is also difficult 
to know where open flirtation ends 
and secret love-making begins.’ 

‘Gerty, I do not flirt with him,’ 

‘I fear not,’ said Gertrude, sadly 
and severely. 

‘I do not know the exact degree 
of my iniquity; but I know this— 
that—that—’ 

‘What, my darling ? 

‘That I am very—very miser- 
able ! 

And, fairly breaking down, Rosa- 
mund clung to her sister, as she 
had never clung to Maud or her 
mother, and wept. 

‘I fear I have become very 
wicked—in thought, at least,’ she 
sobbed, ‘and I often wish that— 
that Kyrle Desborough had never 
crossed my path again.’ 

‘So do I,’ added Gertrude, with 
fervour. 

‘Don’t despise me for what I 
say, Gerty, but kiss me.’ 

‘ My poor little Rosamund ! 

* He will go back to Shorncliffe 
in a few days, and then all will be 
over. ‘Till then I cannot quite 
change my manner.’ 

‘Rosamund, have you no care 
for appearances ?” 

*I don’t know,’ said the girl, 
sighing. 

‘How? 

‘One gets tired of them in time, 
as of everything in this weary 
world.’ 

‘ While in it we must control our 
actions and our impulses.’ 

‘Have you forgotten the epi- 
sodes of “ Birdie” ?” 

‘No, Rosamund, but I have 
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hoped in my heart that you had 
done so.’ 

The girl smiled with something 
of angry scorn, which Gertrude was 
troubled to see, and again caressed 
her, on which Rosamund wept 
again; but her weepings were all 
as April showers—she could not 
keep up the flow: so variable as 
April itself, she was weeping one 
moment and laughing the next, 
with her sweet face hidden in the 
tender neck of Gertrude, who, 
having her own secret love, was 
disposed to be exceedingly pitiful 
with her child-like younger sister. 
Yet when the former left it was im- 
possible for Rosamund not to pon- 
der and think over her warnings ; 
and she hoped in her heart that the 
perils which seemed to menace her 
—perils of her own seeking— 
would terminate with Desborough’s 
visit. 

A blush suffused her cheek, for 
her own conscience could not ac- 
quit her of the fact that a dangerous 
game was being played—a game in 
which any one might see that the 
victory could only lead to one fatal, 
fatal way. There had been words 
spoken in tones so low that none 
apart might hear ; half vows uttered 
that should not have been ; palpi- 
tations that were tender, while hand 
lingered in hand ; hopes that were 
not the less daring for being laugh- 
ingly expressed; fluttering fears 
that were born of propriety; and 
all the covert tremors that strew 
the path of every hidden love, but 
more than all of a love that should 
not be. 

‘Oh, yes; I must and shall for- 
get all about it when he goes, thank 
Heaven! she said half aloud, as 
if to assure herself by mere sounds ; 
and then hastily tied on her hat 
and issued from the conservatory 
door to join Desborough, who was 
thoughtfully smoking his briar-root 
on the terrace before the house. 

We have said that, among Rosa- 


mund’s many plans and expedi- 
tions, was one to Quincey Hall, a 
scheme to which Vere laughingly 
and warmly acceded. 

It was to take place on a day 
subsequent to the conversation just 
narrated, and for many reasons Ger- 
trude most earnestly wished it to 
be over—all the more that she felt 
that to decline being one of the 
party might be somewhat marked. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE HOME OF THE VERES. 

GERTRUDE was intensely pro- 
voked with Rosamund for suggest- 
ing the expedition to Quincey Hall, 
which was only distant some twelve 
miles from Winklestoke. 

To her it was preéminently dis- 
tasteful, secretly circumstanced as 
she was, or rather had been, with 
Vere—loving him still in her heart, 
but believing that he too surely 
had ceased to care for her. Indeed 
Sophy Finch never omitted an oc- 
casion of assuring her, in the most 
friendly and jocose manner, on the 
authority of her brother Toby, how 
‘terribly bewitched he had been 
with the Creole beauty.’ But apart 
from all, Gertrude shrank now, sen- 
sitively and proudly, more than ever 
from him, as his accession to rank 
and fortune roused all her pride of 
soul, lest even a smile might be mis- 
interpreted; and most studiously 
she never, on any occasion, gave 
him the most slender opportunity of 
being alone with her for a moment. 

She longed intensely for the ter- 
mination of his visit to Winkle- 
stoke, and angrily regretted that 
she had permitted herself to be 
swept there, at the same time, by 
the impulsive Rosamund. Yet with 
all this, there was in her mind a 
bewildering sense of the presence of 
Vere that rendered all she saw, 
heard, or did, dreamy, indistinct, 
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and difficult to realise or be in- 
terested in. 

Thus at first she had determined 
that she would not accompany the 
riding-party to Quincey Hall, and 
resolved to plead a headache and 
so forth when the time for departure 
came. But when she thought of 
Rosamund and her now dangerous 
friend, the dread of a probable 
fiasco compelled her to attend her 
volatile sister in the capacity of a 
watchful guardian. 

Vere had written to the house- 
keeper and butler to have luncheon 
prepared for the party at the Hall, 
where he had only been once for a 
few days since his return to Eng- 
land; and early in the forenoon 
the whole party, to the number of 
a dozen (exclusive of Sir Ayling, 
who pleaded an engagement), set 
forth on horseback, attended by 
two or three grooms ; and a happy 
and merry party they seemed. 

Vere assisted Gertrude to mount, 
and had for the first time in his 
palm the tiniest foot he had ever 
seen. He then gathered her reins, 


and put them in her hand ; but did ~ 


not, as she half expected or hoped, 
take his place by her side. 

It was a genuine September 
morning, with bright sunshine, a 
cloudless blue sky, clear and tran- 
quil, a haze of heat in the hollows, 
and insects buzzing in the air. 
Oblivious alike of Gertrude’s warn- 
ings and wishes, and of her own 
tearful promises, Rosamund, in the 
highest spirits, led the van of the 
party with Desborough, whom she 
summoned to ride by her side. 
And a charming picture the girl 
made, in her dark-blue exquisitely- 
fitting habit, her little hat put co- 
quettishly well forward, with her 
glorious golden hair coiled, as only 
Parker’s hands could coil it, in 
masses behind; the reins firmly 
gathered in one tiny gauntleted 
hand, the other by her side with 
the switch, with which she never 
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required to touch the satin skin of 
the beautiful animal she rode—the 
perfection of a lady’s pad, which 
knew so well the silvery voice and 
caressing hand of its rider. And 
Desborough, as he looked at her 
from time to time, thought what a 
credit such a wife as she would be 
to any man in the world. 

We have hinted that Sophy Finch 
assumed a species of proprietary in 
Vere : thus she easily arranged that 
he should be her cavalier, while 
Gertrude and Maud fell alternately 
to the lot of Sir Ascot and Lawn- 
tennison, a lisping, d/asé, and vapid 
young Englishman, whose sandy 
hair and freckled skin contrasted 
unfavourably with the handsome 
Desborough, who was an Irishman 
of the dark-eyed and _ black-haired 


e. 

Inspired by the purity of the air, 
the beauty of the woodland roads 
they traversed, and the tone of 
happiness and pleasure pervading 
all the party, Gertrude forgot much 
of her annoyance ; she forgot even 
the part she had set herself to act, 
and more than once looked smil- 
ingly back to Vere, who rode be- 
hind her; and as she did so her 
face, her contour, and her bearing 
on horseback all vividly brought 
back the memory of a time, a day 
of joy and hope, when last he had 
seen her mounted, and been her 
escort to the Aldershot steeple- 
chases—long, long ago it seemed 
now. 

And when memory recalled all 
that, and how dear she was to him 
then, he felt his heart turn yearn- 
ingly towards her, and he cantered 
up to her side; on which Sir Ascot 
dropped behind with Miss Finch. 
Yet it was only to remark, ‘ How 
fast the woods are yellowing now 

In no way had there been the 
least approach to the ‘old, old 
story,’ though the hearts of both 
were full of its memory; and Lady 
Templeton little knew how much 
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of that story had been told by the 
stile in the deep old lane that led 
to the rectory, on the eventful 
night subsequent to her ball at 
Ringwood Hall. 

Gertrude and Vere had dropped 
apparently into their first friendly 
relations with each other, if such 
could possibly be. Vere had asked 
her to become his wife ; yet it did 
not seem as if he would do so a 
second time. Was the link dropped, 
the tie broken? There could not 
have been a more embarrassing, yet, 
to the eyes of the uninitiated, 
friendly, intercourse between them 
—a man and woman who had /oved 
each other meeting daily as they now 
met, each deceived as to the secret 
thoughts of the other, and studi- 
ously ignoring the old tie, though 
something secret and subtle in eye 
or manner at times brought back 
the memory of it. 

So both, misled, continued to 
play with fire, as it were, and to 
trifle with their own hearts, under 
the miserable mask of indifference ; 
and it seemed but too probable 
that Herbert Vere would go back 
to Shorncliffe without making any 
attempt to take up the strands of 
the old story ; and in her pride of 
heart Gertrude certainly never gave 
him a chance of doing so. 

Yet Maud could see that in the 
eyes of Gertrude there was a lustre- 
less languor, with a gravity on her 
eyebrows, an occasional raising of 
their slender dark lines, and too 
generally an apathetic indifference 
of bearing that betrayed the exist- 
ence of a repining thought in her 
heart ; and that thought was the 
memory of what might have been ; 
and how, by becoming the expo- 
nent of their mother’s selfish sys- 
tem and ambitious plans and 
wishes, she had lost and thrust 
back upon himself the heart of the 
only man she had ever really loved. 

But now that he had so pointedly 
brought his horse alongside of hers 
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she remembered herself, and be- 
came cold and reserved. In truth 
she was not without some jealousy 
of Toby Finch’s sister, who—as 
already stated—appropriated Vere 
to herself (all ignorant of any prior 
claim poor Gertrude might have), 
and had him ever by her side, 
chattering to him about the West 
Indies and the Caribs, the Ma- 
roons, Creoles, and Hindoos—for 
Sophy’s ideas of geography were 
rather hazy ; she played with him, 
sang at him, made bets with him, 
and made him do petty errands for 
her ; for was he not Toby’s brother- 
officer? and, as Maud said, she 
seemed quite to deem Aer brother- 
officer too; so Vere had to ‘ go in 
with it,’ as she was a dashing, hand- 
some, and wilful girl He could 
not help it; but the aspect of 
affairs had widened the breach—if 
breach it could be called — be- 
tween himself and Gertrude Tem- 
pleton. 

The riders were drawing near 
Quincey Hall now, and as they 
came down the slope of a hill the 
bells began to jingle merrily in the 
square spire of the old Norman 
village church, and, softened by 
distance, the silvery peals came 
pleasantly to the ear. 

‘Is this in honour of your arrival, 
Sir Herbert ?’ asked Maud Temple- 
ton. 

‘ Of yours, rather—and the other 
ladies,’ replied Vere, bowing ; ‘ the 
old butler has doubtless arranged 
this.’ 

‘I have heard that these village 
bells are famous for their melody,’ 
said Gertrude. 

‘They were brought from the 
Low Countries by Sir Horace Vere 
of Tilbury, and for many a genera- 
tion since then have rung in and 
out the epochs of the Veres.’ 

‘Epochs ? said Gertrude. 

‘Their births, their deaths, and 
—their marriages.’ 

Gertrude changed colour, and 
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slightly checked her horse; on 
which Vere added laughingly, 

‘They have few pleasant asso- 
ciations for me. I would rather 
hear the jolly brass drums of the 
Eighth. But there is the old house 
in view at last, and to it I bid you 
all heartily welcome.’ 

Situated amid the sweetly sylvan 
and romantic scenery peculiar to 
the upper portion of the Thames, 
which there flows through valleys 
bounded by low hills clothed with 
beech-woods, and finely studded 
by many noble mansions, the old 
Hall stood near the river, and was 
approached by an avenue from the 
Reading road. It wound in and 
out for more than half a mile among 
clumps of stately forest trees, the 
gnarled trunks of which were in 
many instances covered by masses 
of ivy and other parasites. 

The mansion, some portions of 
which were very old, had under- 
gone many alterations, and all 
these had been carried out with 
more taste and skill than are often 
to be met with in such cases ; for 
one portion of the building was so 
ancient that it afforded accommo- 
dation to several peers who at- 
tended the Parliament at Reading 
in 1452, and the most modern ad- 
dition had been made by the late 
Sir Joseph. 

And withthe dark old walls of the 
manor-house encrusted with coats 
armorial, and massed with ivy and 
luxuriant Virginia creeper, turning 
now yellow, russet, and red, the 
garden contrasted well with its 
long straight terraced walks, the 
smoothly mown lawn, its quaintly 
carved sundial, whence a broad 
flight of stately steps descended to 
the margin of the river. 

Before the jorte-cochére was a 
magnificent gray granite fountain, 
in the basin of which the wax-like 
cups and dark-green leaves of the 
water-lilies floated, and from the 
centre of which a bronze triton 


spouted high in air a clear jet of 
water from a conch ; and all around 
were grand old trees, gnaried, vast, 
and umbrageous—trees that win 
‘man’s reverence by force of con- 
trast with his own ephemeral exist- 
ence ;’ trees that had been in full 
leaf when King Henry built Read- 
ing Abbey, and long, long before 
Laud had been spelling through 
his hornbook in the neighbouring 
grammar-school. 

The Veres had held Quincey 
Hall in an unbroken line ever 
since it fell to the lot of an ances- 
tor in the early wars of the Roses, 
on the attainder of the De Quinceys, 
and it was and is still one of those 
splendid and perfectly-kept old 
places which in Britain, but more 
especially in England, attest the 
family ¢enacily of the ancient land- 
holders. 

When or by whom the oaks 
around it were planted none could 
tell; but the glades and the views 
from the windows were the same 
that the monks in Reading Abbey, 
the nuns in the ruined priory on 
the hill, and the mailed lords 
who dwelt in the old Hall had be- 
held from generation unto genera- 
tion. 

The old white-haired butler ap- 
peared with many other servants at 
the forte-cochére, as the party reined 
up, and warmly echoed the wel- 
come of Vere, who assisted Sophy 
Finch — for Gertrude had with- 
drawn from his side—to alight. 

Vere might have been pardoned 
an emotion of vanity in doing the 
honours of such a place, even tem- 
porarily, as he was thankful to do, 
in a species of scramble or picnic, 
under the matronage of the volatile 
Rosamund. 

There were the library, the cha- 
pel, the dining-hall, and the gaflery, 
lined with portraits of the Veres 
‘since time out of mind,’ as the 
old butler had it, with a sly hope 
that Sir Herbert was not to be the 
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last of the line; and as the old 
fellow made this pointed speech 
his eye actually wandered inquir- 
ingly over the ladies to settle on 
Maud, and in whatever Vere did 
or said he and other old servants 
detected some fancied resemblance 
to that departed ‘rip,’ Sir Joseph, 
and with his own memories of that 
gouty, fractious, and bibulous old 
tyrant our hero felt far from flat- 
tered. 

With the Templetons for his 
guests, Vere could not help mo- 
mentarily recalling the bitterness 
of that time at Aldershot, when 
the cold-blooded letter of the law- 
yers came with tidings of that cruel 
codicil which swept al] away from 
him; and how he had connected 
that event with the strange meet- 
ing and parting he had with Ger- 
trude. And now he was lord of all, 
and she was his guest—his guest, 
and nothing more. 

Even as these thoughts occurred 
to him she was keeping close by 
the side of Sir Ascot, who with 
glass in eye was gazing idly along 


the picture-gallery ; and Vere could 
not know by intuition, though 
he might have suspected it, that 
the fact of her being his guest, 
amid these sudden and brilliant 
surroundings, made Gertrude in 
her pride of heart and haughtiness 
of spirit more cold to him and 
more open to any attention Sir 
Ascot might pay her. 

Vere gave his arm to laughing 
Lady Aldwinkle, and led her to- 
wards the dining-hall, as the gong 
in the vestibule had announced’ 
the luncheon, which had put the 
housekeeper, cooks, butler, and gar- 
dener, with the luscious produce 
of his hothouses, on their mettle 
to prepare, and which was par- 
taken of jollily and merrily, in ob- 
livion of those whose faces looked 
down upon it, the Veres of the past 
—portraits of that brave Cavalier 
time ‘when the manhood of men 
was heightened by a graceful dig- 
nity of costume, and womanhood 
was made more lovely by a ma- 
jestic appropriateness of robes and 
draperies.’ 


[To be continued. ] 


SUMMER. 


(FOR A PICTURE.) 


SHE sat beneath an ancient spreading oak 
At close of day, the while the young May moon 
Rose like a queen to grant the promised boon ; 
He lying at her feet, his purple cloak 
Beside him, while delicious silence woke 


Heart-echoes. 


Fronds of fairy ferns made tune 


In the soft-sighing wind, and foxgloves soen 
Answered the strains, and the sweet silence broke. 
Around them bloemed primrose and violet, 

The daffodil, and dear forget-me-not ; 

The while the fragrant woodruff made regret 

That they so soon should leave the charméd spot ; 

And the fond lovers looked with lips apart— 


Summer in nature, summer in each heart. 


AUSTIN LESLIE. 
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PART IL. 


Ir was a cloudless night in June, 
and amongst the myriad couples 
of opposite sexes who walked be- 
neath the winking, blinking, hap- 
pily speechless stars were Edgar 
Ruthen and Mrs. Aldon. 

The suburban road upon which 
they trod was but sparsely lit, and 
the heavenly lamps above did little 
more than melt the upper darkness. 
Therefore Mrs. Aldon had taken 
Edgar’s arm, scarcely waiting an 
invitation. A passer-by would un- 
hesitatingly have taken for lovers 
the tall handsome young man and 
the pretty elegant woman, with the 
large upturned eyes, who so grace- 
fully hung upon his arm. Yet, as 
in sO many cases, appearances 
would have proved deceptive, as 
the following few words will show : 

‘Ah, Mr. Ruthen, what a happy 
man you must be!’ 

‘Yes, I ought to be; and I am en- 
tirely and unreservedly happy, Mrs. 
Aldon. I don’t think there exists 
a happier man than myself; and I 
should be as cold and insensate as 
the flags upon which we tread if I 
could think of the sweet girl whom 
I shall to-morrow make my wife 
without such pleasure as no words 
of mine could fitly express.’ 

The upturned face and humid 
eyes ofthe man attested the earnest- 
ness of his words. 

Mrs. Aldon’s little feet tapped a 
trifle more briskly upon the pave- 
ment, and she found it necessary to 
disengage her arm, in order to hold 
up her dress, 


‘Yes, Florence is a girl in a 
thousand ; and I say again, you are 
a most fortunate man. She is rather 
quiet, perhaps—dull her enemies 
might say ; but I daresay, to one so 
lively as yourself, that eternal pla- 
cidity may seem pleasant and sooth- 
ing.’ 

A\trs. Aldon looked up with a 
half laugh in those large dark eyes, 
which were capable of any expres- 
sion, from a saint’s to—well, a 
sinner’s. 

Edgar was rather disturbed at 
this. What sweet phantoms of the 
poetic past had he not called up of 
virgin saints and maidenly recluses 
with which to compare his beloved 
Florence! and here was one to 
whom she could appear dull—one 
who could not for a moment be 
accused of malice. A glance into 
those innocent unconscious eyes 
was sufficient to banish any such 
extravagant notion. 

Edgar was glad to leave Mrs. 
Aldon at her own residence, and 
feel himself free to give the rein to 
the dreams of bliss which swept 
before his mental vision, thick as 
swallows following the flying sum- 
mer. And, arrived at his own apart- 
ments, there was plenty to keep 
him occupied till late into the night, 
when he crept into his bachelor bed 
for the last time. Exhausted nature 
claimed her dues, and he slept 
soundly till a bright sun awoke him 
to a consciousness of his wedding- 
day. 

I hasten to allay the gentle or 
otherwise reader’s perturbed feel- 
ings on the score of the ceremony 
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and subsequent breakfast. It is to 
be taken as read. Everybody was 
satisfied, bride and bridegroom 
included ; especially so when it 
was over. One last passionate em- 
brace from her tender indulgent 
father (her only parent), and Edgar 
carried off his wife, the sweetest 
truest-hearted woman in Christen- 
dom. 

Ask the maid of seventeen to 
describe the honeymoon of her 
dreams ; and if you be yourself a 
maiden, and will vow profound and 
eternal secrecy, you shall hear in 
most cases a tale of rhapsody— 
boundless devotion, eternal heart- 
union—in which Nature shall play 
her part by lending all that she has 
of changing glories and sympathetic 
influences to carry on the dream, 
idyll, what you will, into the cloud- 
like indefinite future, that com- 
paratively unimportant lifetime, 
which will arrange itself and be a 
supreme happiness (only inferior to 
the honeymoon) as a matter of 
course. 

Alas that we ever should outlive 
the age of innocence and bound- 
less confidence in the special fa- 
vour of Destiny, which is ours, in 
the majority of cases, at seven- 
teen ! 

The man of the world, who has 
spent the fire of his youth in the 
great strife for gold, and who now, 
in premature middle age, takes to 
himself a wife, in accordance with 
the requirements of the situation 
and by the advice of his friends, 
and who looks upon marriage as a 
sort of quiet haven especially wel- 
come to the strife-worn hero of a 
hundred bargains—this man will 
contemplate his honeymoon as a 
decidedly pleasant prospect, as 
much on account of the novelty of 
the situation as anything else. If 
only viewed from a business point 
of view, the sole proprietorship in 
any one parcel of female attractions 
would have its charm. 
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But why this long rendering of 
the ancient axiom, ‘ Circumstances 
alter cases’? The case of Edgar 
and Florence is best expounded 
by the chronicling of the conver- 
sation which took place between 
them as they stood arm in arm on 
the border of a mountain - locked 
Tyrolean lake, waiting for the boat. 
It was just one month since their 
wedding-day. 

FLoRENCE. Did you come here 
during your trip the year before 
last, Edgar dear? 

Epcar. Yes; but I only stayed 
a day. I felt so oppressed and shut 
in with this mountain wall, and the 
sombre silent lake, that I was quite 
glad to get away. 

FLORENCE. Oh, poor boy! why 
didn’t you say that before, instead 
of letting me keep you here a week? 
How wretched you must have been 
all this time, dear ! 

Edgar looked down on the sweet 
pale countenance of his young wife, 
which now wore a little roguish 
expression, as rare as it was be- 
witching; and he felt a world of 
loving tenderness welling up in his 
heart. 

They were hidden from the little 
‘gasthaus’ which had sheltered 
them for the past week ; so Edgar 
raised the gentle clinging form in 
his arms, and strained her to his 
bosom with a passionate ardour 
that quite took away her breath. 

It was rather disconcerting for 
these two young things to find, 
when they came to themselves, that 
the boatman had grounded his 
punt, and was now waiting for their 
orders. 

‘O Edgar, how could you!’ ex- 
claimed poor fluttered Florence, 
arrayed in a most delightful blush. 

It was certainly quite unpardon- 
able in a married couple a month 
old. They scrambled in as quickly 
as possible, and made themselves 
very comfortable in the stern. Then 
there followed a conversation, a 

H 
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very small specimen of which will 
no doubt go a long way. 

‘I won't kiss you any more, dear, 
if you object so very much.’ 

Florence had not quite recovered 
from her agitation ; so she answered 
with a pinch ; then remarked, with 
an uneasy lookat the stolid Tyrolese 
boatman, who had not moved a 
muscle the whole time, 

‘Do be quiet, you silly fellow; 
he can hear every word.’ 

‘Oh, you dear bashful little 
goose ! Why, even if he understood 
what we say, which he doesn’t, do 
you think he'd take any notice? 
He no doubt sees this sort of thing 
going on dozens and dozens of 
times every season.’ 

‘Oh, very well; he sha’n’t be 
regaled by us any more, then ;’ and 
Florence edged herself a little 
away, only to come back in double- 
quick time, to prevent herself 
being snatched back, a determina- 
tion she foresaw in her Edgar’s 
eyes. 

The boat now glided silently and 
slowly along the narrow channel 
which connects one lake with an- 
other in this beautiful awe-inspiring 
chasm of waters. 

The scathed pumice-stone-like 
tips of the mountains around were 
perfectly blinding with the glare of 
the afternoon sun upon them, but 
here it was almost dark, the moun- 
tains rising perpendicularly on 
either side in piled-up masses of 
moss-covered stone welded together 
with the richest verdure: what ap- 
peared over their heads like plants 
and bushes were in fact great 
forest trees hanging with half their 
‘ roots bared. For a minute the 
boat floated still in the dark water, 
and they both looked into its mys- 
terious depths, as if they wished 
to find there a confirmation of 
the untold delights with which 
they had in imagination garnished 
their future lives. But they only 
saw two wistful awestruck faces. 
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The silence was dreadful, only 
intensified by a musical tinkle 
which came intermittently, seem- 
ingly from some untravelled dis- 
tance, so far off did it sound. It 
was that waterfall, like a silver 
thread trembling, barely visible 
against the dark green mountain- 
side. 

‘Edgar darling,’ Florence said 
at last, in a scarcely audible whis- 
per, ‘I should like to go on, if you 
don’t mind.’ 

The poor child shuddered. 

Edgar motioned to the boatman, 
and the light craft shot forth again 
into the light. 

‘Do you know, Florence,’ Edgar 
remarked, ‘they say that these 
mountains are as deep down in 
the water as they are high above 
it! 

‘Oh? 

Florence had become abstracted 
and monosyllabic. But Edgar was 
in the throes of a poetical illustra- 
tion, and accordingly oblivious. 

‘As deeply rooted as are these 
mountains, so deep is my love for 
my sweet Florence ; and as high as 
they approach the heavens, so high 
shall my love soar above all the 
trivialities and petty vexations of 
daily life.’ 

Florence looked at him with 
that earnest devoted gaze which 
he treasured as one of his dearest 
recollections, and said, ‘ I love you, 
dear, more than I shall be ever 
able to tell you in words.’ 

This was the last of these trips, 
and a fortnight from this day saw 
the young couple comfortably lo- 
cated in their little villa on the 
banks of the river Thames, within 
an easy ride by train of Gray’s Inn, 
in which time-honoured legal hive 
Mr. Ruthen practised his profes- 
sion of solicitor. Edgar was gener- 
ally looked upon by his brethren 
in the law as a very promising 
young man, and, what was better 
still, the litigious public shared this 
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opinion, so that he was enabled 
to live in decidedly comfortable 
style. 

The year was now undoubtedly 
on the wane, and curly brown leaves 
began to scud round the quiet 
courts with that mysterious rustle 
which is so suggestive of approach- 
ing winter; whilst the wind com- 
ing suddenly round the corner 
struck with an unwonted chilliness, 
which caused you to button your 
coat, and wonder whether your old 
overcoat would stand another win- 
ter or not. Edgar had received 
several invitations to join shooting- 
parties—of course bringing his wife 
with him—but to all he had replied 
with the solemn asseveration that 
his hands were too full of business 
to permit his availing himself of 
their kind invitations. He cer- 
tainly did put in an appearance at 
Gray’s Inn at least twice a week, 
spending perhaps two or three 
hours in untying and refastening 
sundry and various severe-looking 
documents, which, with reading and 
answering his letters and draw- 
ing Florence’s profile on his blot- 
ting-paper, formed in his idea a 
very good day’s work. Oh, his 
clerks had a fine time of it the 
first few weeks after Edgar’s mar- 
riage! How pleasant it was when 
the night closed in upon the short- 
ening day to approach the little 
house in which centred all the 
joy of his young and vigorous ex- 
istence, and to imagine the picture 
hidden by the drawn red curtains, 
looking so warm and inviting even 
from the outside! He did not 
fumble for his latch-key, knowing 
quite well that his foot would 
scarcely have touched the top step 
when, as if by magic, the door 
would be opened inside, and a 
certain little woman would be hang- 
ing round his neck, lavishing upon 
him all the thousand and one little 
caresses of word and look and 
hand with which a loving little 
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wife can make a man fancy himself 
in the seventh heaven. 

Oh, that the daughters of men 
would learn wisdom and study the 
little weaknesses of the sterner sex 
—the need they have after the stern 
battling with the cold hard-fisted 
and hard-headed world of all those 
little foolish wiles and tendernesses 
which, alas, so often die out as the 
wedding-day recedes behind the 
gathering mists of time! How 
many wanderers might even now 
be safely pasturing within the matri- 
monial fold ! 

Very soon the vacation had come 
to an end, and with the yellow fogs 
and raw chilly cheerlessness which 
so attests our national hardihood 
and indomitable spirits came a 
steady flow of clients, timid, stub- 
born, and irate, so that at length 
Edgar found it necessary to take 
his papers home with him. These 
met at first with a somewhat shy 
reception from little Florence, being 
rivals for her Edgar's attention. 
However, after a studiously simple 
and totally unintelligble explana- 
tion of their contents, and the ab- 
solute necessity for their being 
dealt and done with by a certain 
time, the little wife became recon- 
ciled, and, like the sweet-tempered, 
sensible, and unselfish little crea- 
ture that she was, she did all in 
her power to further her husband’s 
designs. He always found his 
writing-table and papers in perfect 
order, with a glass of not too 
strong whisky-toddy, and his cigar- 
box ready to his hand, whilst Flo- 
rence herself would sit quiet as a 
little mouse over her work or a 
book somewhere within easy reach 
of his hand—for it would now 
and again enter into the forensic 
mind to stroke the soft brown hair 
on the pretty head bent down so 
meekly and gracefully. Indeed 
there were times when, upon meet- 
ing her blue eyes full of lovelight 
bent upon him, all the wearisome 
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details in the case of Snaggs versus 
Staggs would vanish like a bad 
dream before the morning sun, and 
he would find himself on his knees 
before his sweet young wife, with 
an arm about the slender waist, 
whilst 42s eyes sought in greater 
proximity to realise all the depth 
of love contained in hers. But 
why do I weary the reader with 
the description of scenes which, if 
he be a married man, he knows so 
well, orifa bachelor, he contemns as 
monotonous and eventually weari- 
some, even as the foxes depreciate 
the unapproachable grapes ? 

With the best intentions I could 
not appropriately describe all the 
tranquil happiness of the first year 
of Edgar and Florence’s married 
life. 

Autumn was again drawing nigh, 
and with the short evenings and 
increasing cold they must needs 
bid adieu to the delightful river 
trips which had proved such a 
source of delight during the past 
summer. They had their own 
boat and private landing-place at 
the bottom of the garden. Many 
a moonlight night had they stolen 
down to the river-edge, and pushed 
off into the track of molten silver. 
Florence would recline in the stern, 
well wrapt up in a soft plaid, whilst 
Edgar skilfully plied the sculls, 
softly singing some favourite air to 
the tune of the long smooth 
strokes. 

There is a something about a 
moonlight night, a mystery in the 
atmosphere, a certain eerie solem- 
nity which precludes (to many 
minds at least) any boisterous over- 
flow of spirits. Florence always 
felt this influence in a very power- 
ful degree, and no sooner had she 
gained her usual recumbent posi- 
tion in the stern than the majestic 
calm of her surroundings would 
overshadow her like some mysteri- 
ous presence. Why should that 
which was the very embodiment 
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of tranquil happiness suggest anx- 
ious and distrustful thoughts? Yet 
so it was. As she gazed upon the 
handsome face of her young hus- 
band, and thought of his love for 
her, and the still greater love that 
she had for him, and their perfect 
happiness, an intangible whisper 
from the mysterious presence came, 
‘Can this be for ever? She dared 
not answer boldly ‘ Yes.’ Yet what 
grief or misfortune shared with him 
who loved her so truly could raise 
such vague sad presentiments as 
crept and twined about her heart? 
What had the future, the deep 
dark impenetrable future, in store 
for them both? 


PART II. 


‘Mrs. ALDoN’ is not very de- 
scriptive of the lady reclining on 
the pink-satin sofa in her boudoir, 
to whom I wish to introduce the 
reader. ‘My pretty Carrie’ is 
better. Thus is she addressed in 
the letter she now holds in her 
hand dated from ‘ something pore’ 
in her Majesty’s Indian Empire, 
and subscribed ‘ Your loving hus- 
band.’ 

What mischievous sprite so led 
astray the strong common sense 
and keen intellect of Colonel Aldon 
that he should transform that 
plump black-eyed little witch Ca- 
therine Morgan into Mrs. Colonel 
Aldon? Quite determined not to 
do things by halves, he left his 
young wife six months after their 
marriage, fearful, fond-foolish, 
middle-aged man that he was, to 
expose his jewel to the distressing 
effects of the Indian heats. Did 
he not hope in a couple of years 
to return home with an ample pen- 
sion, to spend the remainder of his 
life in blissful communion with his 
young black-eyed mate ? : 

Nothing could be more passion- 
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ately lover-like than this letter she 
holds, in which the iron-gray ‘mous- 
tache’ exults with boyish exuber- 
ance over all the delights that 
await him when he shall return to 
England in six months’ time. 
Happy is the martinet with the 
one soft place in his heart, that he 
sees not the look of utter indiffer- 
ence bordering almost on scorn 
with which his heart’s idol drops 
his letter. Another lies open be- 
fore her. It is very short and 
business-like : 


‘Dear Mrs. Aldon,—In refer- 
ence to the disposal of the houses 
in S——, about which you ask 
my advice, I shall require further 
particulars before I can give any 
opinion. If you can find it con- 
venient to visit me in town I will 
hold myself at your service between 
eleven and twelve on Thursday 
next.—I am yours very truly, 

‘EDGAR RUTHEN.’ 


That was all, and yet she read it 
word for word twice over again. 
With the petulant vexed look of a 
spoilt child she lays it down and 
thinks. Gradually the red pursed- 
up lips become more elongated in 
their outline, and the dark contem- 
plative. eyes assume a triumphant 
and rather wicked expression which 
forebodes no good to some one. 
She lacks that soliloquising tend- 
ency which novel-writers find so 
useful in their heroes and heroines, 
or she would have muttered under 
her breath, ‘Demure little fool ; 
she thinks she can keep him all to 
herself !’ 

On Thursday, punctually at eleven 
o'clock, Edgar’s head clerk opened 
wide the doorofhis privateroom,and 
announced, in the most respectful 
of tones, Mrs. Aldon. The young 
clerks, and even their ancient su- 
pervisor, felt a flutter of unwonted 
excitement behind their dingy ink- 
bespattered desks, at the sight of 
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this radiant apparition. How they 
envied their young employer ! 

*O Mr. Ruthen,’ exclaimed the 
gay young grass-widow, ‘I hope 
you are not too dreadfully busy, 
for I have got such a lot to say. 
Women can never condense, you 
know.’ 

Edgar answered, with a smile, 

‘My next appointment is at 
twelve, so that we have an hour 
before us. We can get through a 
lot of talking in an hour.’ 

‘Of course we can. Do you re- 
collect that little trip we made to 
Richmond—you and your friend, 
Mr. E ,and myself? How you 
two men did talk all the time, to 
be sure !’ 

Edgar remembered it very well, 
and who it was lay back on the 
carriage cushions by the side of 
Mrs. Aldon, whilst the other took 
the reins. Edgar invariably got on 
well with women, and between him 
and Mrs. Aldon there had always 
been a sort of freemasonry, resem- 
bling more the chaffy intercourse 
of one light-hearted man with an- 
other than the conversation of a 
lady and gentleman who had made 
acquaintance at a mutual friend’s 
house. Remembering this, and full 
of loyal love to Florence, Edgar 
put on his most legal aspect, and 
asked his client if she had brought 
the title-deeds. Yes, they were 
there, somehow crammed into that 
sweetly pretty, but ridiculously 
little, bag. After much fumbling 
and searching in various mysterious 
pockets, 

‘Oh, dear me! if I haven’t for- 
gotten the key!’ 

Ping went Edgar's bell. 

‘Get this bag unlocked. Be 
quick !” 

He was rather vexed at the de- 
lay, or thought it right to seem so; 
whereupon Mrs. Aldon observed, 

‘Don’t look so dreadfully cross, 
Mr. Ruthen; I’m sure I am very 
sorry; besides, it’s so awfully ex- 
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hausting to have to talk about law 
matters directly after the long 
journey I’ve had to get here. In 
fact, I think it’s quite a providential 
circumstance. You forget I haven’t 
seen you since your marriage; I 
haven’t even had time to ask after 
that dear demure little wife of 
yours.’ 

What a tongue she had! And 
yet how pretty and vivacious she 
was! How thoroughly at home 
she made herself in the big leathern 
arm-chair! Her veil was thrown 
up, revealing a couple of sparkling 
eyes and a pair of flushed cheeks, 
which she fanned vigorously with 
a tiny lace-bordered handkerchief, 
whilst, with the most artistic adan- 
don of pose, she revealed just 
enough of a tiny foot and ankle to 
make a man (fallen creatures that 
they are) wish for more. She was 
certainly a most fascinating little 
woman. 

Twenty minutes elapsed, and the 
unlocked bag was brought in and 
laid, almost unnoticed, on the 
table. Minute flew after minute, 
and Edgar, hearing a loud voice 
inquiring for him outside, jumped 
half a foot out of his chair, to find 
it was ten minutes past twelve. 
They looked guiltily at each other 
for half a second, and Edgar ob- 
served, in a very small voice, 

*About the houses, Mrs. Al- 
don? 

The lady laughed a hearty little 
laugh. 

‘Oh, never mind about that. I 
won’t take up any more of your 
valuable time. Good-bye; so glad 
to have seen you again. Don’t 
forget your promise to come and 
see me soon ; and of course bring 
dear Florence too, you know—if 
you like—if it’s not too far for her, 
I mean.’ 

The ‘awfuily fine gurl’ once more 
gladdened the eyes of the law- 
clerks, and they winked knowingly 
to each other, after the manner of 
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their kind, as Edgar returned to his 
sanctum after seeing her off. 

He had not noticed a pretty 
little elegantly-attired woman, who 
stood, half hidden by the trunk of 
a tree, observing with wide-open 
startled eyes and trembling lip the 
cordial, and rather lingering, part- 
ing between himself and his lady- 
visitor. 

Do what he would he could not 
banish the thought of that fasci- 
nating little Kate Aldon from his 
mind. Not that she for one mo- 
ment rivalled Florence in Edgar’s 
affection. ‘That could never be,’ 
Edgar reiterated to himself most 
emphatically. With all her quiet 
undemonstrative ways, he knew 
that her heart was entirely his— 
that she lived only for him, her 
husband, in whom was concentred 
for her all that was strong and ten- 
der and lovable in manhood. He 
knew all this and gloried in it ; yet, 
as a good-looking man, and a not 
over strong-minded one, he could 
not help being gratified at the evi- 
dent preference Mrs. Aldon dis- 
played for himself. Those stealthy 
tender glances which he had once 
or twice surprised in the course of 
their #éfe-a-téte, followed as they 
were on each occasion by a deep 
blush and a scarcely audible sigh, 
could not fail to produce some 
effect, although at the time Edgar 
ignored them with a grand assump- 
tion of cool good-nature. It was 
with a feeling almost akin to re- 
morse that he now recalled his 
cruelty. Still it was better so than 
that they should relapse into the 
former terms of easy comradeship 
now that he was married to his 
darling Florence. All things con- 
sidered, he determined not to men- 
tion this visit to Florence: there 
really was no necessity to do so. 
She was such a jealous little crea- 
ture. Never by word or action 
had she ever shown any jealous 
feeling, yet he knew intuitively 
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that her great love made her jeal- 
ous of the very atmosphere which 
surrounded him. 

‘Well, Flo, my darling,’ he said, 
as they sat a7s-d-is at the dinner- 
table, ‘and how have you amused 
yourself to-day ?” 

‘I have been in town doing a 
little shopping. Madame L—— 
showed me such a sweet autumn 
bonnet. You can’t think how well 
it became me. But the price was 
dreadful ; quite beyond me, I told 
her. Madame L—— seemed so 
sorry, and said she wouldn’t let it 
go out of the shop for a day or 
two in case I should—but of course 
Three 
Such a lot of 


it’s out of the question. 
guineas, dear! 
money 

‘Why didn’t you buy it, my 
dear? I didn’t know a bonnet 
could be bought for less. I thought 
it was thirty at least.’ 

Was he not a model husband ? 
After a pause Florence inquired, 

‘What have you been doing to- 
day, dear ?” 

As she spoke her eyes gathered 
depth and earnestness, and Edgar 
found himself hesitating in his 
speech and avoiding her glance as 
he answered, 

‘Oh, the usual thing, my dear ; 
fomenting people’s quarrels, and 
showing them howthey could spend 
their money in the way most dis- 
astrous to their enemies and most 
beneficial to our two selves.’ 

‘Are your clients always unin- 
teresting and worrying ?’ 

Edgar looked up quickly, but 
Florence was gazing complacently 
at the lace ruffle on her wrist. A 
man of finer perception might have 
detected a slight movement of the 
under lip, but Edgar noticed no- 
thing, and answered evasively, 

‘Well, dear, the great majority 
are, inasmuch as they come to me 
charged to the brim with envy, 
hatred, and malice, and prepared 
to pour into my ear all the details 
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of their grievances. What can be 
more uninteresting than a man with 
a grievance ?” 

Florence made no reply, but her 
features assumed a look of pain 
such as they had never known be- 
fore. She did not let her husband 
see this, but bent over her plate 
until she could speak with her 
wonted quiet gentle tones. About 
an hour after dinner she com- 
plained of headache and general 
weariness, and went to bed. 

Edgar lit a cigar and dropped 
into his own peculiar seat, an Ame- 
rican rocking-chair. No new-born 
babe, rocked in its mother’s arms, 
ever felt more luxuriously comfort- 
able than did Edgar in his chair, 
but he lacked the babe’s peace of 
mind. How often, in the past year 
of their married life, had Florence 
and he had little tiffs—arguments in 
which neither would yield an inch! 
They would have been utterly un- 
able to make good a claim to the 
Dunmow flitch. But all these little 
quarrels had only served to call 
forth in the end a mutual outburst 
of affection and generous conces- 
sion in the inevitable after process of 
‘ making friends.’ Now there was 
no quarrel, yet Edgar could see per- 
fectly well that Florence was not 
herself. What could be the matter? 
It was totally impossible she could 
know anything of Mrs. Aldon’s visit 
to him. It was not pleasant, this 
consciousness of withholding some- 
thing from his young wife, whom 
he so dearly loved ; to whom, for 
the past year, his heart and all its 
secret thoughts had been as open 
as it was to himself. He would 
mention it casually during the fol- 
lowing morning. With this good 
resolution Edgar went to bed. A 
certain remark has been made with 
reference to good resolutions. 

The next morning brought drizz- 
ling rain and mist and mud, and 
all the other delectabilities of an 
English early winter. Whether the 
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weather had any effect upon poor 
little Florence, it is impossible to 
say, but she certainly was not in an 
amiable frame of mind. Yet no 
one could have pointed to a dis- 
agreeable rejoinder or an unami- 
able expression® of face. There 
was simply a disinclination to ap- 
preciate Edgar’s jocularity, an in- 
tangible proof-armour of reserve, 
which no efforts of Edgar’s could 
pierce. 

For the first time since their 
marriage he felt relieved when he 
closed his own door behind him, 
and found himself with his umbrella 
beneath the drizzle. 

‘It is enough,’ some novel-weary 
reader may exclaim. ‘We have 
read before of connubial squabbles. 
They must needs kiss and make it 
up again, if only to make their 
lives bearable to one another.’ 

Still, dear reader, have patience 
but a little while, if only for 
Florence’s sake. The world has 
but few like her. Alas for Edgar, 
that, with all his shallow heart’s 
love, he knew her not till too 
late! 

How she loved this young, good- 
looking, essentially selfish man, who 
can tell? Aman may love passion- 
ately, deeply, yet never approach 
the love of a true woman for her 
husband, partaking so largely as it 
does of that most wonderful love, 
a mother’s love. 

Yet when he came home that 
evening, she did not throw herself 
into his arms and implore his con- 
fidence as she felt inclined, but 
watched him, and hoped and hoped 
till she was sick at heart that he 
would mention Mrs. Aldon’s visit, 
however casually; if he would 
only refer to it in the slightest 
possible manner, she would throw 
herself at his feet, and humble 
herself to the very dust to atone 
for her unkindness towards him 
during the past twenty-four hours. 

But not the slightest allusion 
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passed his lips. Edgar’s feelings 
were hurt. After all his devotion 
to her, could Florence treat him 
so coldly for someimagined offence, 
so trivial that he could not even 
recall it to his mind? The next 
evening he had promised to call 
upon Mrs. Aldon and bring Filo- 
rence. How could he suggest such 
a thing to her in her present frame 
of mind? He would go without 
her. Perhaps if left to herself for 
an evening, she would find out his 
worth, and receive him with a 
better grace than she had done 
lately. 

So, on the following morning, 
Florence heard that announcement 
which sensible wives receive with 
perfect equanimity, but which 
caused the heart of poor Florence 
to stand still. ‘My dear, I sha’n’t 
be home till late to-night ; don’t stay 
up for me.’ Then, with an affec- 
tionate parting kiss, he left her. 

Oh, with what wistful eyes did 
she stand in the bay-window 
watching his receding figure, till 
an angle in the road hid him from 
her view! What thoughts of bitter 
repentance, of passionate yearning, 
came rushing with overwhelming 
power into her heart! Why did 
reminiscences of their honeymoon, 
blissful beyond expression, crowd 
into her mind ?—their trips in the 
far-off beautiful land of mountains 
and lakes, and then the not less 
happy, though calmer, enjoyment 
on their own familiar matchless 
river. And these reminiscences, of 
which Edgar, her handsome lover- 
husband, was the very soul and 
essence, were clothed with that 
dread melancholy which winds it- 
self about those things which we 
tacitly acknowledge to be past 
beyond recall. Could it be that 
the sweetness of her life was past, 
that an unforeseen eclipse had 
stolen away its sunshine in its very 
meridian? Oh, how weary seemed 
the day without Edgar’s arrival to 
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look forward to! What was the 
use of dressing, with only the cat 
and the dog to look at her? Yet 
she dressed, and wore a dress she 
knew Edgar particularly liked. 
Who could tell? Perhaps after all 
he might manage to get home 
early enough to have a cup of tea 
with her. He had not said how late 
he should be, although that remark 
about not waiting for him was 
rather ominous. ‘That it could be 
anything else but some matter of 
business which kept Edgar away 
from her, it never for a moment 
occurred to Florence’s mind. She 
never supposed he would deliber- 
ately leave her at home whilst he 
went away and enjoyed himself. 

With preternaturally sharpened 
ears she heard the far-off footstep. 
Nearer and nearer it came. Yes, 
it was, it must be, Edgar’s step. 
Rather quicker, perhaps, than 
usual; but he was hurrying no 
doubt, being late. 

He paused now before the house. 
Another minute and she wauld be 
in his arms. Silly little creature ! 
Ten hours had scarcely elapsed 
since she last saw him, and yet 
her heart was beating quick with 
the excitement so plainly visible 
in her pretty flushed face and wide- 
open bright eyes. She jumped up 
and looked through the venetians 
just in time to see the supposed 
Edgar carefully crossing the muddy 
road preparatory to entering his 
own house on the opposite side. 
It was very silly and unreasonable, 
and all that, of Florence, but it 
must needs be told. With a great 
sob she sank back into Edgar’s 
chair, and there, lying huddled up 
like a grief-stricken child, ruth- 
lessly tumbling her pretty silk cos- 
tume, she wept as if her heart 
would break. 
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PART III. 


Ar six o’clock Edgar despatched 
his clerks, and had a cup of tea; 
then, clasping both hands in his 
hair, he resolutely tackled a new 
case of considerable importance. 
At half-past seven he swept every- 
thing, papers, books and all, into 
a capacious deed-box, locked and 
double-locked everything, and ran 
down into Holborn, where he 
hailed a hansom, and was speedily 
driven westward to his club. 

It was not without a certain un- 
holy appreciation of his bachelor- 
like situation that he entered the 
now almost forgotten portals. 

‘Hullo, Ruthen, how are you ?’ 
exclaimed Jones; ‘so you’ve turned 
up at last. Thought we should see 
you sooner or later. How is Mrs. 
Ruthen ? not run away, I hope ?” 

‘My wife is very well, thank 
you, Jones ; and she still retains a 
foolish fondness for your humble 
servant. By the bye, why haven't 
you been to see us all these 
months ? 

‘ Well, I should have been most 
delighted, old boy, but for the 
petite Kate; you know what a 
little tyrant she is. I’ve been in 
constant attendance since your 
abdication, you know, Ruthen.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! I hope you take 
kindly to your duties. They won’t 
last much longer.’ 

‘No! why? exclaimed Jones, 
with surprise. 

‘Well, I understand the lawful 
protector, the terrible colonel, is 
expected home in a month or two, 
when he will mount guard with 
drawn sword, till his liver runs 
quite out.’ 

‘When did you hear all this, 
Ruthen? She never told me a 
word.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Aldon is a client of 
mine, you know, and she came to 
me for advice the other day, and, 
in the course of conversation, men- 
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tioned her husband’s approaching 
return.’ 

‘Did she seem glad?’ Jones in- 
quired. 

‘Oh, in raptures, I assure you. 
Her exact words were, “ My old 
soldier is coming home towards 
the end of next month, a few days 
before Christmas, when I shall 
have to turn nurse for the balance 
of my natural life, I suppose, Edgar 
dear.” (This endearment fell from 
her lips in an artless sisterly manner 
that no one could have taken ex- 
ception to.) “ Won’t you come and 
see me once again, just for old 
acquaintance’ sake? It will be the 
last time.”’ 

‘In raptures, was she? How 
well she has dissembled those 
melancholy feelings which a grass- 
widow must necessarily feel during 
the prolonged absence of a loved 
husband ? 

‘Strange, wasn’t it, Jones? 
Have you any message this even- 
ing ?” 

‘What, Ruthen? 
mean to say—’ 

‘Oh, only a quiet affair. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. are coming, I believe, 
that’s all. A quiet rubber, you 
know, and a cosy little supper ; 
you recollect Kitty’s genius in that 
respect.’ They had now finished 
their wine, and Edgar rose to go. 
Ta-ta, old boy. I must be off to 
titivate. Due at nine, you know.’ 

Jones never said another word, 
but, shaking his head solemnly, 
resumed his cigar, and took up the 
Pall Mall Gazette, prepared to en- 
joy that journal’s polite cynicism 
to the full. 

Want of space will not permit 
of a detailed account of Edgar’s 
pleasant evening, however full of 
salutary warnings it might be to 
young husbands (or, for that matter, 
old ones too) of roving tendencies. 
For instance, Mrs. W. (Mr. W. never 
turned up) found herself obliged, 
for some mysterious reason, to 
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return home about an hour and a 
half after Edgar's arrival. The 
latter would have taken his depar- 
ture too; but Mrs. Aldon seemed 
to take it so much to heart that he 
should stay to supper, by which 
time her bosom friend, at roo/. 
per annum, would return from her 
day’s holiday, that it seemed to 
Edgar he could not do otherwise, 
in common politeness, than stay. 

The rest may be easily divined. 
Kate had the devil’s own gift of 
fascination, and Edgar was no 
more a ‘Joseph’ than the elder 
Careless. It is needless to ob- 
serve that the companion did not 
turn up; and it was as well, per- 
haps, that neither the fierce-eyed 
colonel nor the gentle Florence 
was a witness of their parting at 
half-past eleven or thereabouts. 

As Mrs. Aldon opened the street- 
door she discerned a cab rolling 
swiftly in their direction. 

‘ Now that’s lucky, Edgar dear ; 
here’s a cab, and you'll be home 
quite early yet.’ 

They hailed it, and the cabby 
increased his pace. Who minds 
what acabbythinks? Kate did not, 
for she stole one little jewelled 
white hand upon Edgar’s broad 
shoulder, and leant her slight 
weight upon him, as though she 
would present herself a living bar- 
rier to his departure. What man 
could have resisted the upturned 
gaze of those large glistening eyes, 
brimful of tearful farewells? Her 
best and only excuse was, poor 
girl, that she really loved this hand- 
some light o’ love. 

Edgar stooped, and kissed those 
sweet red lips so invitingly raised 
to his, and rose again—to meet the 
gaze of a tall soldierly man, with 
grizzled eyebrows and moustache, 
in whose eyes there was a cold 
glitter, an expression of quiet fero- 
city upon which many a Hindoo 
warrior had looked his last on 
earth. 
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Colonel Aldon walked leisurely 
up the steps, having dismissed the 
cab, and passing Edgar as though 
he had been a sculptured figure in 
the doorway, held out his hand to 
his wife and closed the door. 

Edgar was as one stunned for 
afew moments ; then stooping me- 
chanically to pick up a handker- 
chief that lay at his feet, he pur- 
sued the retreating cab, and after 
a hard run caught it, and was con- 
veyed home. 


PART IV. 


THOROUGHLY tired out with the 
violence of her feelings and the 
long weary day, Florence gradually 
calmed down, and at last went fast 
asleep for about an hour. When 
she awoke she felt much calmer 
and happier than at any time 
during the past week, and full of 
hearty resolutions to retrieve her 
character in Edgars eyes. She 
would win him back, even though 
he might have a little lingering 
fondness for that Mrs. Aldon. She 
would study his every wish, and so 
devote herself to him that he could 
not help but love her best, even 
though Mrs. Aldon were ten times 
more attractive than she was. 

Alas, poor little Florence, how 
little didst thou know the heart of 
man, especially of thy Edgar, that 
muscular bark in which thou didst 
invest thy whole treasure of worldly 
happiness ! 

Had it been only some simple 
honest man, a plain man with plain 
feelings, a man whose heart was 
not filled up with his own idea, he 
could not have failed to recognise 
in thee that most precious gift to 
man, be he of the highest or the 
lowest—a brave true-hearted wo- 
man—the true gold; one who 
would have gloried in carrying out 
her marriage vow to the letter, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for 
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poorer, in sickness and in health, 
through good report and evil re- 
port. ‘Though he might be faith- 
less, and shame her before the 
world, yet would her love not have 
died, but as the mother fondles 
and caresses the miserable villain 
whose crimes have brought him to 
the gallows and her gray hairs to 
the verge of the grave, so she would 
have loved him unreservedly while 
she lived. But Edgar, like so many 
of his fellow-creatures, knew not 
his most precious possession. 

Quietly Florence opened her 
Bible, a humble little book, which 
dated almost from her infancy, and 
had been through life her constant 
companion, and sitting demurely 
at the table, read and thought over 
one of its many marked passages 
for full half an hour. 

This done, she opened an artful 
little drawer at the back of her 
work-table, and abstracted thence 
a pile of snowy white linen, which, 
under those deft little hands whose 
whiteness almost rivalled the ma- 
terial, was gradually assuming the 
form and shape of the most lili- 
putian garments, outlined with lace 
and frilling in a maddeningly be- 
witching manner. 

Who could have looked upon 
Florence as she toiled without re- 
cognising that most beautiful ex- 
pression a woman's face can wear? 
It was nearly eleven o’clock, and 
Florence rang the bell. It was 
answered by the model footman, 
James. 

‘You can lock up the house, 
James, all but the front door, and 
go to bed. Your master will be 
late home to-night. I shall wait 
up.’ 

James lingered a moment, and 
would like to have remonstrated ; 
but his bringing up was too much 
for him, and he retired with the 
customary grave bow of obedience. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and Flo- 
rence was beginning to fear all sorts 
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of things for Edgar’s safety, when 
a cab drove rapidly up, and the 
truant husband was speedily locked 
in his wife’s arms. 

‘My own darling Edgar, how 
dreadfully tired you must be, dear !” 

He did not answer a word, but 
followed her mechanically, with an 
expression of intense speechless 
fondness in his eyes that was piti- 
ful to behold. 

Florence was quite frightened, 
and flung her white arms about 
him, kissing and fondling him like 
a mad thing, as if by sheer force of 
love she would bring him to him- 
self. 

‘Come in, Edgar dear; you are 
not well. Sit here, dear, in your 
own chair, and I'll bring you some 
supper. The servants have gone 
to bed, but I can get it in a minute. 
You know, dear, I’m not quite 
helpless in the kitchen.’ 

With a little half hysterical laugh 
she was about to run off down- 
stairs, when Edgar rose, and speak- 
ing for the first time, as if every 
word were an effort, said, 

‘No, dear, thank you.  Let’s 
go to bed. You must be very 
tired.’ 

So they went up—Edgar first, 
with the same distraught mechanical 
air, and Florence following, scarcely 
able to drag her weary little body 
up the stairs. 

Never another word did Edgar 
utter. Before half an hour had 
elapsed he was sleeping heavily at 
her side. Florence, poor child, 
thoroughly tired out as she was, 
felt as if she should never rest 
again. Years it seemed since that 
bright morning when, clad in all 
her bravery, she went forth on the 
expedition so dear to a woman’s 
heart—that of shopping. From the 
moment when she saw that pretty, 
smiling, gesticulating thing leave 
her Edgar, himself all smiles and 
politeness, the sunlight seemed to 
have gone out of her life, and the 


shadows had become broader and 
deeper, till now, despite all her 
brave resolutions, and the calm she 
had derived from that unfailing 
little book, she felt full of a name- 
less terror. Edgar's strange apathy, 
such a contrast to his usual light- 
heartedness, was perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause of those vague fears. 

It was a brilliant moonlight 
night, and everything without 
sparkled with frosty rime. A 
narrow side-window had inadver- 
tently been left with the blind 
drawn up, permitting the moon to 
throw one sheaf of green-white 
beams upon the floor. 

This quivering brilliant bar had 
a strange fascination for poor wake- 
ful Florence. In vain she strove 
to direct her gaze to other things, 
to keep her eyes closed. With an 
irresistible fatality her gaze returned 
to this part of the room. At last 
it began to play tricks with her, 
rising from the floor in the sem- 
blance of a woman dressed in bri- 
dal white. It was surely her own 
self ; but no—not herself, it was 
altering ; it was—yes, it was Mrs. 
Aldon, smiling, as she always did. 
Now she was gone; and Florence 
found herself sitting up in bed 
bathed in a cold perspiration, and 
looking intently at the patch of 
moonlight, cold, uncertain, un- 
altered. Unaltered? no! There 
was a little white something lying 
there scarcely perceptible. Was 
it there before? Of course, it 
must have been, and she must have 
dozed for a few minutes. Yet it 
was in fear and trembling that the 
little snow-clad creature, following 
the impulse of an unquenchable 
curiosity, crept from her nestling- 
place, and picked up the mysterious 
article. It was a handkerchief, a 
dainty lace-bordered handkerchief. 
That it was none of hers she knew 
at once, and at the same moment 
her crushed aching heart told her 
who was the owner. She need not 
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have found the delicately em- 
broidered initials C. A. to discover 
that. Noiseless, and in the crouch- 
ing attitude of some poor beaten 
animal, she crept back to her place, 
Wing with wide-open eyes encir- 
cled by such dark rings, and two 
little white hands clasped tightly 
beneath her cheek. She was look- 
ing straight through the past fifteen 
months of married life, through 
the short and happy wooing, 
straight back to the time when all 
her life was to please her father, to 
make up to him as far as in her 
lay for the loss of his wife her 
mother, his lifelong grief. She re- 
membered little /¢e-d-tétes, little 
jokes he had made, the many pet 
endearing terms he was wont to 
lavish upon her. All these things 
crowded upon her mind with an 
intensity of pathos, yet her eyes 
were dry, and her heart felt cold 
and hard. ‘Poor Florence! Poor 
Florence! Poor Florence! Whence 
came these words? Could she have 
spoken them? she asked herself, 
in an awestruck whisper. Again, 
‘Poor Florence! Poor Florence ! 
fell upon her ear in a low moaning 
wandering voice, like the soughing 
of the wind round a doomed dwell- 
ing. It was Edgar, talking in his 
sleep. Again he spoke in the same 
disjointed manner, throwing him- 
self heavily round, so that she could 
see his handsome face, of which 
the features were working with 
some mysterious excitement. ‘If 
he should—kill me. Poor Flo- 
rence! Poor—poor Flo—’ 

For a few seconds Florence lay 
as in a trance, whilst a mysterious 
hand limned before her mind’s eye 
the shape and form of this un- 
known catastrophe. Then, with the 
protective instinct of a mother, she 
threw her arms about her husband, 
vowing a silent vow that, however 
unworthy he might be, no danger 
should come to him that did not 
reach her first. 
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The tardy light—loth it seemed 
to usher in such a dismal day—at 
length dispelled the denser gloom, 
substituting for it a dim sort of 
twilight, which we in this favoured 
isle, during most of the winter 
months, are fain to call daylight. 
It had drizzled for a week, and 
continued to drizzle with dogged 
perseverance. Any man would 
have felt low-spirited, if only on 
account of the weather ; and Edgar 
was low-spirited—undoubtedly so. 
From the moment when he awoke, 
and kissed the little wife sleeping 
quietly at his side, to the moment 
when he stood bidding her good- 
bye in the hall, a tear had stood in 
each of his eyes, and the few quiet 
commonplaces he had spoken were 
uttered in that would-be extremely 
firm voice which betrayed itself at 
every syllable to Florence’s highly- 
strung senses. She now clung to 
him as though she could never let 
him part from her; and he—well, 
it is no new thing for a man to 
weep unrestrainedly as he did ; yet 
it is always most painful, and is 
usually the result of violent emo- 
tion long suppressed. At last he 
tore himself away ; and Florence, 
with bursting heart and streaming 
eyes, followed him down the road 
till there was absolutely nothing 
more of him to be seen. For a 
minute she stood there motionless ; 
then, as if seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, she rushed up to her bed- 
room, threw on a waterproof and a 
light summer bonnet that hap- 
pened to be lying near, drew a 
thick black veil across her face, 
and followed quickly in Edgar’s 
steps. It was a good ten minutes’ 
walk to the station, and she soon 
came within sight of him. Just be- 
fore he entered the doors, a tall 
soldierly man stepped up and tapped 
him smartly on the shoulder, at the 
same time whispering something in 
his ear. Edgar drew himself up 
haughtily, made some answer in 
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return, and the stranger moved 
away. 

Up came the train, and Edgar 
jumped into a carriage without no- 
ticing the waterproof-clad little 
figure, who was helped into another 
compartment at the last minute by 
the guard. When they arrived at 
the London station she got out and 
followed him as before, keeping 
herself unobserved. He went to- 
wards his own chambers, but did 
not enter them. She never ex- 
pected he would. Passing on to 
the next doorway, he went up to 
the second floor, and after a few 
minutes, during which she leant for 
support against the wet dripping 
side of the tree that had become 
so engraven on her memory, Edgar 
came down again, talking earnestly 
withanothergentleman—a stranger 
to Florence, but who was no other 
than Mr. Jones. He, poor man, 
seemed quite in a fluster, and not 
a little frightened. He looked 
about him, in fact, as though he 
would have run away if he had 
dared. 

She followed them to a gun- 
smith’s, and then they returned to 
the station. As it happened, a 
train was just about to start back 
again, and Florence followed as 
before. They did not get out 
where they lived, but waited till the 
train stopped at a small river-side 
station some miles further on. She 
knew the little place very well. 
Often had they rowed up to a beau- 
tiful spot on the river near here, 
where it was thickly wooded on 
either bank—a place, indeed, rich 
in lovely secluded nooks, with deep 
water and overhanging foliage. 
Many a time in the past delightful 
summer had they run the boat into 
one of these lovers’ paradises, and 
been as happy as love, youth, over- 
flowing health, and beautiful sur- 
roundings could make them. Alas, 
what a different scene it was now 
beneath the sullen expanse ofclowd, 
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with a steady drizzle and every 
cart-rut a standing pool ! 

Edgar and his friend both has- 
tened out of the station, walking 
rapidly across the fields by a by- 
path in the direction of the wood, 
about a mile distant. 

She was about to follow, deter- 
mined by some means to stop their 
evident intentions, when the porter 
came running up, and in no very 
civil tones demanded her ticket. 
She had forgotten to take one, and 
now discovered, to her horror, that 
she had left her purse behind. She 
had put on no jewelry—had not 
even a watch with her. 

The porter was beginning to sus- 
pect her of fraudulent intention. 

* Now then, marm, ticket please!’ 

All this time Edgar was walking 
perhaps to his doom. 

‘Oh, please, please let me go!’ In 
her agitation she seized the man’s 
roughly-coated arm, and would 
have gone on her knees to him. 
‘T’'ll pay when I come back.’ 

But the man was wet through, 
and very sulky. 

‘Oh, yes, I daresay you would, 
my dear; but I’m not a-going to 
give ye a trial. You had better 
come to the station-master.’ 

Florence was distracted. Look- 
ing wildly round, she made a vio- 
lent effort, and shook herself free 
from the porter who had laid hold 
ofher arm. Then, without glancing 
behind, she ran like a hunted hart 
in the direction Edgar had taken. 
The porter followed a few steps, 
then gave it up as a bad job. 
Florence looked eagerly in all 
directions ; but they had entirely 
disappeared. She followed the path, 
however, until it entered a wood. 
Here she stopped a moment, ir- 
resolute. 

Ping! Sharp and clear, and ap- 
parently within a few yards of her, 
a pistol had been fired. She rushed 
through the thick fringe of wood 
and scrub, and found herself in a 
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small open glade. On the one side 
stood Edgar, with his pistol pointed 
upwards, discharged ; on the other, 
not twenty paces distant, a tall 
military man, whom she recognised. 
She knew this must be Colonel 
Aldon. With the cold impassive 
exterior he always wore, he was de- 
liberately taking aim at Edgar, pre- 
paratory to firing. 

Florence took the whole scene 
in at a glance, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, cast herself in 
the line of fire. 

There was a flash; and the re- 
port had scarcely been heard, when 
Edgar rushed forward just in time 
to catch Florence as she tottered, 
with a smile upon her face, into his 
arms. 

Jones, who had in his youth been 
a medical student, at once looked 
to see where the wound was. In 
vain they raised her head, and en- 
deavoured to give some stimulant. 
There was no sign of life, and a 
further investigation brought to 
light what looked like a small dark 
bruise just above the region of the 
heart. All was over. 

Edgar, his face as white as his 
dead wife’s, leant across to Jones, 
and asked, in a hoarse whisper, and 
with a ghastly incredulous smile on 
his face, 

‘Isshe dead, Jones—really dead?” 

Poor Jones! what could he do 
or say ? 

‘Yes; it went right through her 
heart.’ Then, taking Edgar’s hand : 
‘This is a bad business, old fel- 
low.’ 
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Edgar repeated the words in the 
same tone of voice, as though learn- 
ing them by rote, 

‘Yes, this is a bad business.’ 

Then, with a half-articulate cry, 
he fell forward insensible, with his 
arms about Florence’s neck. 

There is nothing moge to tell. 
Colonel Aldon started the same 
day for India, and died on the voy- 
age out from some hidden disease 
that had long lain dormant. 

Edgar was never seen in Gray’s 
Inn again. After a short severe ill- 
ness, and long before he had the 
doctor’s permission, he rose from 
his bed, and, realising all his pos- 
sessions, went out of the country— 
whither no one knew for certainty. 
He may have recovered, and be- 
come as quietly contented and for- 
getful as other men; but those few 
who saw him before he left are not 
likely to forget the pale haggard 
face, to which the accustomed 
healthy glow never returned, and 
the lack-lustre eyes, from which the 
light of youth and health seemed 
for ever to have fled. Who can 
tell? Perhaps, in the long nights 
of feverish vigil, he may have realised 
the priceless value of that gentle 
woman’s heart, which nowno longer 
beat for him. If it were so, God 
have mercy on his soul! Better 
that he should forget than feel a 
a life-long remorse. 

What became of Mrs. Aldon? 
Goodness knows. What becomes 
of all the pretty widows of means 
with blighted affections ? 

















‘A SPECIAL PLEADER!’ 


IMAGINE that you’re far away from town, 
Forgetful of the City’s noise and worry— 

A ‘rusticater’ (please excuse the nous) 
Exploring leisurely a spot in Surrey. 


Just picture cornfields spread on either side, 
And meadows dotted here and there with daisies, 
Where Mistress Nature, like a sweet girl-bride, 
Compels the passer-by to murmur praises. 


Imagine that, beyond, the river Thames 

Winds like a serpent, in the sunlight flashing, 
With dancing wavelets glistening as gems, 

That kiss the shore melodiously plashing. 


Observe the cots, of architecture quaint, 
That nestle in the valley (they'll remind you 
Of pictures such as Creswick loved to paint), 
And contemplate the Surrey hills behind you. 


Then suddenly imagine you can hear 

The sound of voices ; and behold new-comers, 
As if by magic, on the spot appear— 

A lover with a maid of nineteen summers. 


Of course you'll wisely seek another track— 

Third parties are de trop where sweethearts wander ; 
But still imagine there come wafted back 

‘Stray whispers from the meadows over yonder. 


‘If you refuse me, dear, my hopes are wrecked 
(Remember, you're supposing these proceedings ;) 

‘ Say yes, sweet love’ or words to that effect : 
They’re rather similar, these lovers’ pleadings. 


Then picture to yourself the maiden’s cheeks, 
Suffused with blushes as she lists his story ; 
And strive to fancy, as he fondly speaks, 
Her eyes illumined with a love-lit glory. 


And ¢hen suppose, though first she seemed inclined 

To hesitate, all doubt she quickly scatters, 
Accepts him, and their lips—well, never mind, 

7’m not supposed to mention kissing matters ! 

* * + * * 7 

Some time ago a maiden and a youth 

Were really there, exchanging love-vows fervent. 
I knew the lady—and, to tell the truth, 

The lady’s lover was your humble servant ! 

HENRY C, NEWTON. 





